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I DEDICATE THIS BOOK 

TO THE PATRIOTIC WOMEN 

WHOSE FINE EXAMPLE OF UNSELFISH WOKK ON THE LAND 

DURING THE YEARS OF THE GREAT WAR SHOULD HELP 

TO TEACH CHILDREN, THOSE SMALL INHERITORS 

OF OUR GREAT EMPIRE, WHAT THEY, TOO, CAN 

DO TO RESTORE THE ANCIENT CRAFTS 

OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 

TO THE HIGH POSITIONS THAT 

THEY ONCE HELD 
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INTRODUCTION 

As time goes by and the Great War still con- 
tinues, it is with restless anxiety that the 
civilian population, a large body of non-fighters, 
looks round for a useful outlet for energy. In 
va,in each day we scan the papers, hoping to 
find that the registration of voluntary and paid 
women workers, made many months ago, will 
at length be more vigorously utilised, thus re- 
leasing men for the fighting lines. Thousands 
of energetic and patriotic women anxiously 
wait for a lead, for guidance, so that in this 
hour of need they, too, as well as soldiers and 
sailors, may do their " little bit " to help the 
country. Some have found work in munition 
factories, others are replacing men-clerks who 
have gone to the Front, many are with the 
Voluntary Aid Detachments of the Red Cross, 
rendering arduous and often unnoticed service 
to the wounded ; but what can the rest, that 
large number of still-expectant unemployed, do ? 
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It cannot be said, because they still await 
orders, that Englishwomen are less patriotic 
than men and women of other countries ; it is 
also useless to argue that, because the war has 
lasted over a year already, the full tide of its 
force has passed and there is no urgent reason 
for action. Even if this were the case and we 
were within measurable distance of peace, 
there are vast and important matters that con- 
cern our future land policy which will have to 
be speedily adjusted. The war has changed 
much : there will be fewer men to return to 
the posts they held before ; small incomes will 
be so reduced that women who formerly had 
not to earn a living will now have to do so. 
Then, too, we have to think out a future for 
the ex-soldier, officer as well as private, who, 
wounded or nerve-strained, will need to have 
occupation in health-giving surroundings 
brought within his reach. We should look, 
too, for a means of preventing heavy expenses 
in the shape of imports and guard against 
undue dependence upon foreign food supplies 
which might be delayed in reaching our shores, 
if further blockade were attempted. The 
words spoken not long ago by Lord Selborne 
perhaps convey best what we have to prepare 
for. He said : " Supposing twenty years hence 
our children have to face another such war, 
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supposing the enemy we were fighting had 
built not fifty but five hundred first-class sub- 
marines, and supposing that no answer to the 
submarine had been found in the meantime, 
where would be our food supply fi-om overseas ?" 

This increased cultivation of our country, 
these many questions that are connected with 
the health, happiness, and prosperity of those 
who till the soil and produce food in the shape 
of corn, meat, vegetables, eggs, or whatever it 
may be, concern very materially the women of 
England ; for are they not the mothers and 
watchful guardians of those little ones who 
will be the inheritors of this wonderful Empire 
that we are fighting for ? 

This book is intended to draw the attention 
of women to some of many subjects that are 
connected with the Land, and with their help 
we shall doubtless soon awake from that 
lethargy which has hitherto hindered the de- 
velopment of thrift, and realise the advantages 
of a greater use of vegetarian diet, of the culti- 
vation of waste land, and the better housing 
and living of the labourer. Although it is 
hoped that subjects will be touched upon which 
may interest the practical woman farmer and 
market gardener, these chapters are meant 
more especially to convey suggestions for good, 
sound, lasting work which could be carried out 
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advantageously by lay people, those who have 
hitherto only been distantly brought into touch 
with food supplies and rural subjects, and 
therefore are not yet familiar with them. We 
want, above all, to remind those who, in the 
stress and hurry of modern life, are apt to 
forget it, that what we eat and what we wear 
come mainly from the land. It holds untold 
wealth, this island of ours, and yet those two 
most ancient sister crafts of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, the oldest in the world, have 
often been swept ruthlessly to one side as dull, 
uninteresting, and unremunerative. Those 
who have persisted in working for them have 
been looked upon askance by their neighbours 
as leading profitless lives, or verging upon 
eccentricities which should neither be coun- 
tenanced nor assisted by reasonable people. 
The status of the country labourer, too, has 
not been a high one, and the accounts that 
have come to us recently from Belgian refugees 
as to the bright prospects within reach of the 
hard-working but happy " peasant class " that 
prospers in their country, should hasten us in 
our attempts to better things amongst our own 
working people. 

Much rests, we know, with those young 
mothers upon whom, as the consequence of the 
war, will fall the responsibility of educating 

4 



INTRODUCTION 

the boys and girls who, when peace returns, 
will rebuild England. Many of these boys 
will own land, and their sisters, too, will either 
marry landowners or be closely connected with 
those who pursue rural interests. It is there- 
fore all-important that from their youth up- 
wards they should take an interest in those 
things which concern the land ; for most 
assuredly it is the landowner and those closely 
in touch with him who should lead agricultural 
industry and be the mainstay of agricultural 
life. It behoves the owner of land to study, 
not only new scientific developments, but also 
the humbler matters which may, perhaps, only 
bear indirectly upon his own monetary returns, 
but which relate very closely to the material 
happiness of those who work for him. Such 
subjects as the improvement of cottage homes ; 
the possibility of a secure tenure in the place of 
a yearly or temporary one, where the labourer 
is concerned ; better pay for the men, whereby 
they can feed and warmly clothe those children 
of theirs who some day will be our best fighting 
men ; education that will fit boys and girls to 
earn a living on the land and tempt them to 
remain away from the false attractions of town 
life. These are a few of the many considera- 
tions that a landowner should face. One 
reason why these matters have until recently 

5 
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been neglected is that many landowners were 
wealthy enough to disregard the consideration 
of making profit out of their land. In this 
respect it is inspiriting to note that parents are 
now wisely encouraging their boys and girls to 
undergo serious training to fit them for the 
business management of country property. 
After schooldays they go through some months, 
and often years, of preparation, which re- 
sembles, in a measure, a university or college 
training whereby the professional man pre- 
pares for his future profession or the business 
man learns how he can successfully run his 
business. 

The opinion so often expressed that land 
cannot pay has been the source of much harm, 
and until we teach our young people those 
things that are worth copying from French and 
Belgian farms and gardens, how co-operative 
method and scientific treatment will increase 
the yield of produce, we shall still be pursuing 
the old-fashioned ways that have been harmful 
and wasteful, and which the Great War was 
doubtless sent to beat down and destroy. 
More and more, both for boys and girls, is a 
thorough, practical training necessary in such 
things as the scientific treatment of land by 
manuring, the management of woods and 
forests, the hygienic feeding and proper hand- 
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ling of cows, pigs, and other live stock, poultry- 
keeping, jam-making, bee-keeping and all that 
appertains to the wealth to be attained for our 
nation by means of the land. If they learn 
these things they will then be fitted to ad- 
minister intelligently the work of those who are 
intellectually inferior to them. We must re- 
member that " a position of leisured promin- 
ence " is by no means the happiest ; far better 
is one where the master or lady of the house, 
through real knowledge and experience, guides 
those who work, but have not time to study 
modern improvements as he or she can do. 

Let us bear in mind the views expressed not 
long ago by Lord Milner when he wrote a 
preface to Mr. Christopher Tumor's " Land 
Problems " : 

" ' Back to the Land ' is a watchword which 
in some form or other is beginning to appeal to 
serious men of every hue of political thought — 
' Back to the Land, ' not in the sense that all 
our toUing millions are to turn their attention 
to agriculture — a patent absurdity — but in the 
sense that agriculture is once more to be ele- 
vated to its proper, primary rank in the totality 
of national production." 

And again, in the same book, we have Mr. 
Christopher Tumor's views : 

" Never in the history of our country has 
7 
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there been such need as now for a land tradition 
which would tend to make land recognised as 
the greatest national asset and the land problem 
as the one problem that lies at the root of all 
social reform." These opinions were expressed 
long before the war began, and if they were true 
then, how much more applicable are they now 
in the crisis through which we are passing ! 
How much more easily, too, could details for 
improvement be discussed and decided upon 
whilst party pohtics are taking a much-needed 
rest and^we stand, men and women, working 
together as a united nation ! 

Having passed briefly in review the many 
reasons why we should grow more food in our 
own country and be less dependent upon our 
Dominions and, above all, should not spend upon 
imports from foreign countries, let us consider 
how Belgium, a small country and not a par- 
ticularly fertile one, less than twice as large as 
Yorkshire, has been so successful in cultivating 
land. She is only one-eighth the size of Great 
Britain, but she has been able to feed her own 
people with home-grown fruit and vegetables 
and also to export annually £480,000 worth 
more fruit and £230,000 worth more vegetables 
than she imports. When we remember, too, 
that most of her exports come to England, it 
should prove what our market gardeners could 
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do for themselves if they chose. Between 1901 
and 1905 the United Kingdom imported, on an 
average, vegetables to the value of £2,638,787 
per annum more than she exported, and the 
thought of the acres of intensively-cultivated 
gardens that such a sum represents should urge 
our gi'owers to fresh eflForts. Belgians who are 
at present in England assure us that they find 
it possible in their country to make a very good 
living indeed upon an acre of land, and they be- 
come rich on two or three acres. 

How is this achieved? Is it because they 
have a better "climate or greater soil-fertility 
than ours ? No ; the produce grown by our 
market gardeners and nurserymen in any of the 
southern counties of England compares favour- 
ably with that of foreign countries ; so it is 
not sunshine and rich land alone that are 
essential. The explanation, however, is not far 
to seek. The cultivated land of England and 
Wales was in 1901 worked by twenty-eight 
males to each square mile, whereas in Belgium 
there were seventy-two workers on the land to 
each square mile. This proves that long before 
the war began we were short of labour. 

Other figures that may be of interest are that 
in 1913 we imported from Belgium £36,802 
of chicory, raw or kiln-dried, £41,701 of vege- 
tables preserved by canning with no sweeten- 

9 
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ing matter, £26,040 of raw onions, and £180,388 
of potatoes. Whilst on the subject of potatoes, 
it may be of interest to Army men, as well as 
to horticulturists, to note the steady annual in- 
crease of potatoes that Germany has sent us 
between 1909 and 1913. We know what 
great use our enemies make of these, how they 
dry them as a means of preservation, and, when 
they do not know what else to do with them, 
cut them into flakes and give them to their 
horses. 

The Annual Statement of the Trade of the 
United Kingdom with Foreign Countries (com- 
piled and published by the Statistical Office of 
H.M. Customs and Excise Department) gives 
the following : 

Imports from Germany to the United Kingdom. 

1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 

Cwts. Cwts. Owts. Cwts. Cwts. 

Potatoes 21,007 34,302 336,761 494,326 2,309,057 

Value £3,906 £6,356 £70,207 £94',257 £422,186 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

Onions 53,574 245,778 66,399 19,638 150,334 

Value £8,936 £29,654 £9,830 £2,524 £17,706 

Unenumerated vegetables — 

1909. 1910. 1911 1912. 1913. 

Value £14,875 £19,330 £17,833 £l6,066 £16,999 

The difference in the total number of cwts. of 
potatoes grown and sent to England in 1909 
and 1913 gives food for reflection ! 

10 
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Then, too, it is regrettable to think that our 
yearly importation of meat to the Mother 
Country amounts to about £45,000,000, and 
of this only £8,000,000 worth comes from our 
Colonies. Each year poultry and eggs to the 
value of £9,500,000 reach us from other coun- 
tries, and it has been shown by experts that, as 
far as the supply for eating purposes is con- 
cerned, we could, with proper organisation, pro- 
duce the vast bulk of what we need. Thus, 
some of these very considerable sums could be 
brought to the homes of English agriculturists, 
instead of going, as they do now, to other 
countries. Surely these figures must inspire 
educated, thinking men and women to help on 
the ancient industries of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture. You will say — It is all very weU show- 
ing us these figures, but how are we at the 
moment to obtain better results, when each day 
that passes men and boys who have hitherto 
helped to maintain our home-grown food sup- 
plies leave the countryside in order to enlist ? 
Small villages, where agriculture and horti- 
culture have hitherto been the chief industries, 
are faced with the problem of how these many 
" hands " are to be replaced. Who will milk the 
cows now that Ned has joined ? How can the 
eight under-gardeners at " The Hall " be re- 
placed ? Will Mr. Farmer be able to get assist- 

11 
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ance for light farm jobs that have to be carried 
on throughout the year ? These and similar 
questions occupy the minds of those who are 
living in the country. 

A few skilled workmen who are indispens- 
able to the farmer will be left, because those in 
authority know that without them there would 
be a shortage of food, and the Nation must 
suifer ; but a vast problem confronts us still as 
to how to find and train people who will fill 
these gaps in minor, light work as more and 
more labourers join the Army. This is the 
problem that the women of England and all 
those non-fighters who are Ipnging to help their 
country are called upon at the moment to solve. 

The call of the Land rings out loudly, it 
comes now with a vigour which none can 
overlook, although for over a hundred years 
it has called in vain. Do not let it be lightly 
disposed of or swept aside this time ; do not 
allow the words " Too late " to be even 
whispered in connection with it. We should 
steadfastly bear in mind that the countryside 
brings to us as a nation health-giving moral 
and physical strength ; for are not our best 
fighters those who till the land ? By an in- 
crease of yield alone can we retain independence 
of other countries, should aught betide our 
Navy in years to come, and therefore it behoves 

12 
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US, not only to train women to take the place 
of men for light farm and garden work, or 
those ejjpert supervisory posts which educated 
women could, after sufficient training, success- 
fully fill, but also to prepare at once for future 
years of peace. It is not a mere temporary 
remedy, but a lasting one that has to be brought 
about. We cannot afford to lose time, because 
any training for work on the land is a question 
not of days, but of years, and unless we prepare 
people adequately for their future life-work, we 
shall only be encouraging them to settle on the 
land in order to reap disaster. 

Other countries have long ago realised the 
responsibility which rests with a State in the 
matter of suitable education for village, child- 
ren, but in England we suffer still from a 
system which has been designed by the towns- 
man, and does not appeal sufficiently to the 
attractions and interests of country life. It is 
the regret of the labourer that, when our young 
women grow up, they do not remain satisfied 
with their home surroundings and hurriedly 
depart to earn a living in the town. Those 
ever-changing seasons, with the varied occupa- 
tions that belong to a farm, all of which bring 
us to the very root of things, because thereby we 
are in close touch with Nature, give no pleasure 
to them. Even in the profession of simple 
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housekeeping the skill with which the French- 
woman wiU kindle a fire with a few sticks and 
cook a plain but tasty meal should teach a 
lesson to our countrywomen. Until these 
matters are remedied, and most assuredly they 
can be by means of an appeal to patriotism and 
by the good example of our educated women, 
we shall not retain the right men and women 
on the land when hfe becomes more normal 
after the war. We hear much of all that 
Canadian women have done by means of their 
Women's Institutes ; and here again is work 
that could be well encouraged by lay people of 
the upper classes, those who do not necessarily 
know about the practical work of farms and 
gardens, but have learnt to appreciate the need 
there is to show those who live in the country 
how to be united in work as well as in relax- 
ation. 

It is conceded by most that women are 
persevering when it comes to anything in which 
they wish to succeed. Certain it is that when 
the Cry of the Land has gone forth to them 
they will give it a ready response, but in doing 
so it will be advisable for those who are new- 
comers and novices in this province of work to 
be guided only by those agricultural and 
horticultural committees and undertakings that 
have been long established and are in touch 

U 
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with the Board of Agriculture, or have been 
distinguished by a mark of pubhc approval. 

One national characteristic is perhaps the 
lethargic manner in which for years certain 
public questions are ignored by the generality 
of people in spite of being pressed and urged 
forward by foreseeing pioneers. Suddenly 
some spark is kindled, which develops into a 
flame of very generally felt, enthusiastic interest 
in this question, and there follows that patriotic 
but impetuous, unpremeditated rush of the 
ignorant, who, suddenly awakened to what has 
suffered from the neglect of years, wish to 
thrust themselves into any newly -formed 
scheme which seems to them to meet the need 
that they now perceive. Probably the work 
that they thus support follows but indifferently 
the lines which have for years past been pursued 
by experts. If those, therefore, who wish to 
help on agriculture and horticulture educa- 
tionally, intensively, and co-operatively will 
do so by working in complete unison with 
established bodies, they wiU add untold strength 
to the cause. In no degree could it then be 
weakened, and they would earn for themselves 
speedier recognition from those whose real 
knowledge enables them to appreciate all good, 
sound work. 

It is not so much new departures that are 
15 
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required as the strengthening and broadening 
of established societies and institutions, and it 
is for this reason that these pages aim chiefly 
at constructive, not critical suggestions. 

In contemplating rural conditions which 
existed before the war began, it is stimulating 
to find that men like Sir Horace Plunkett and 
Sir Rider Haggard, both practical workers but 
able to give expression to their exertions by 
means of their example and writings for the 
benefit of others, have for long endeavoured to 
bring about a much-needed change. The 
difficulties that have been increased by the 
enlisting of men have brought home to many 
the need for prompt action, if our farms are to 
be maintained and our gardens kept cultivated. 
All the same it is likely to be a long and slow 
struggle before sufficient interest is shown in 
these subjects and marked reconstruction takes 
place, unless we are helped by women of all 
ranks, spheres of life, and varied capability. 
They have such great influence, so many 
admirable qualities of perseverance, power of 
organisation, and such enthusiasm for a national 
cause, that I feel sure they will be inspired to 
foUow in the train of land reformers. If so 
the words of Sir Rider. Haggard will lend 
courage to their efforts ; for if the cause is a 
good one, who will trouble about obstacles and 

16 
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difficulties ? He says : " 1 farm because I love 
the land, which both thought and observation 
tell me is the bed-rock of everything wherein 
man is rooted, and out of which he draws all 
that makes him man, as surely as he does the 
corn and beef he eats." Another remark of 
his that must often recur to mind is that one 
of the great objects of life is to advance the 
truth that " the retention of the people on the 
land should be the great and even the main 
endeavour of the Western nations." 

WOLSELEY. 

January 25, 1916. 
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CHAPTER I 

HOW ALL WOMEN CAN HELP TO ADVANCE THE 
CULTIVATION OF LAND — IMPROVED RUBAL 
EDUCATION AND CO-OPEBATION. 

In the Introduction I have endeavoured to 
show how shortage of labour on the land has 
increased for over a hundred years ; that it has 
been ignored by many, but that now, owing to 
the Great War and the number of men 
who have enlisted, the nation has suddenly 
awakened to the fact ; and that active steps 
must be taken to remedy what might prove to 
be a great evil. It is necessary, however, to 
bear in mind that it is not only the temporary 
state of things that has to be improved, but 
that the future, when peace returns, has also to 
be faced. 

Let us go more carefully into details and 
enumerate the advantages that more intensive 
cultivation would bring about. 

1. Independence of food supply. By utilis- 
ing all available land and if possible bringing 
even more under cultivation, by reclaiming 
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waste ground, we should obviate the incon- 
venience of a blockade of our coasts by enemy 
ships, and we should not suiFer if supplies that 
came from over the seas were delayed in reach- 
ing our shores. 

2. There would be increased gain for us, 
because seeds, bulbs, corn, bottled vegetables 
and fruits, as well as fresh eatables, would be 
grown by us or in the Dominions and could be 
dried and preserved in this country. Hitherto 
many of these and other productions such as 
eggs have come from Europe, but by providing 
these requirements for ourselves and establish- 
ing factories for jam-making and vegetable- 
pulping, we should retain in this country money 
which has hitherto gone into the pockets of 
foreigners. 

3. We should improve the moral and physical 
health of future generations, if we successfully 
established more people on the land. The 
surroundings and interests of country life 
develop good qualities of heart and mind which 
the town dweller, surrounded by many sordid 
temptations, is apt to lose. Physical strength 
and activity are increased by work in the health - 
giving atmosphere of the countryside, which is 
so replete with nerve-soothing influences. Our 
endeavour should be, therefore, to induce a 
good type of skilled workman to remain on the 

19 
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land, so that when the war is at an end, through 
improved housing conditions, a good living 
wage and suitable, practical education, his 
children would grow up strong and helpful 
citizens. 

If these improvements are not carried out, 
there will be an insufficiency of well-fed, 
healthy children, and the race of future fight- 
ing men will be limited. 

In order to make a " peasant class, " similar 
to the French and Belgian ones, we shall be 
wise in endeavouring to offer plots of land or 
small farms to those who, during their working 
days, are thrifty and put by money, so that in 
their old age they may own property upon some 
secure tenancy, which, unlike a yearly one, can 
be transmitted from father to son. 

Whilst our present crisis lasts, it may not be 
possible to estabhsh many men in this way, 
because a large number are away fighting, but 
unless, at the moment, this future aim is con- 
sidered in detail, we shall not be ready to Jielp 
sufficiently those men who wiU settle on the 
land when, later on, they return to their homes. 

We can, however, at once be training boys 
and girls and young women for these future 
days. 

4. Thus we should regain amongst all spheres 
of life the natural, less artificial existence that 
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THE LOVE OF WORK 

had its being formerly. A good example set by 
men and women of the upper classes, those who 
need not work, but who do so from sheer love 
of work and patriotism, would react favourably 
upon the sons and daughters of farmers and 
village lads and lasses. Much that in previous 
years was over-luxurious, and in itself useless, 
would be banished, and a revival of rural in- 
dustries, with the happy interchange of ideas 
upon countryside problems, would lend added 
interest to country life. Steadfastness of char- 
acter would thus be increased. 

5. If more educated men and women studied 
thoroughly the scientific side of farming, gar- 
dening, and forestry, they could increase the 
yield of produce, and their example would be 
followed by the peasant class, who would reap 
benefit from acquiring knowledge which those 
who had more leisure and greater facilities for 
study and experiment had learnt. 

It cannot be denied that the above are im- 
provements which every true-hearted English- 
man would like to see brought about, but if 
they have been difficult to achieve in the past, 
they are even more difficult to attain just now, 
whilst each day men are called upon to leave 
the plough in order to face the enemy. At 
the same time we know that many women and 
non-fighting men anxiously look round for 
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useful work, and therefore hope dawns afresh, 
and once more it seems that long-established 
agricultural societies, co-operative unions, edu- 
cational colleges, experimental crop-stations, 
which, until now, have been but indifferently 
supported and but sparsely recognised, having 
had an uphill game to play, will at length gain 
the help of energetic workers. 

Because we ought to have been better pre- 
pared is no reason for longer delay. Now is 
the moment for united action, and let us hope 
organisation will speedily be forthcoming so 
that those who look for guidance may be steered 
in the right direction. 

Can women help ? Most assuredly they can, 
and moreover not alone those who have been 
trained as farmers and gardeners, but many lay 
people, who until recently never considered the 
importance of these professions, can assist 
materially. Let us consider a few of many 
ways whereby they can lend assistance ; and in 
this chapter I should like to draw special atten- 
tion to those established institutions which the 
wives of landowners or wives and daughters of 
well-to-do farmers can help either by monetary 
aid in the shape of grants, nominations, scholar- 
ships and prizes, or by merely showing their 
deep interest by visiting these various establish- 
ments and giving encouragement to those who 
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THE TEACHER'S ARDUOUS TASK 

have perhaps devoted many years to the arduous 
and yet but rarely-appreciated task of teaching. 

We have always to bear in mind that the 
success of any educational work is dependent 
upon the powers for organisation of the pro- 
moter of the scheme, strengthened by the 
patience and untiring energy of the staff of 
teachers who later, when the original ground- 
work has been laid, carry on the plan of work 
that was originally mapped out. 

Only those who have themselves had to 
contend with the difficulties of education, and 
to control the easily swayed and often con- 
flicting impulses of communities of ignorant 
students, know how much additional strength 
and power for direction is given to teachers, if 
an interest is shown in their work by the 
general public. Day after day, year after year, 
imparting the same knowledge to a diflferent 
group of scholars is a hfe that, more than any 
other, calls for the encouragement of onlookers. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that to 
teach the practical side of Agriculture and 
Horticulture well requires a lengthened study 
of many years ; for so much that might be 
imparted to a scholar may only be harmful, if 
made known too soon, so many operations 
have to be dependent upon season, weather, or 
climate, and therefore no fixed rules or state- 
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ments can be made. To put it broadly, ten 
years' training at least, and that a varied one, 
in different localities, will alone make a fully 
competent instructor, although a good grower 
can be evolved in far less time. Then, too, for 
both these professions a considerable amount ot 
character-building has to be done, if future men 
and women workers on the land are to aim at 
the united high ideal of such a branch of it as 
" Co-operation," and for this reason we require 
all the support obtainable from the general 
public in the shape of interest and financial aid. 
Thus a better type of man or woman teacher 
can be obtained, and, as Mr. P. de Vuyst ex- 
presses it, " ainsi la classe des agriculteurs soit 
consider^e comme une des plus instruites, des 
plus distingudes, des plus influentes." His 
book, " L'Enseignement Agricole," shows how 
much instruction should be imparted, above aU, 
in the art of teaching, before those who transmit 
fresh ideas to others are qualified to do so, 
and here we find that Germany, Austria, and 
France are far a,head of Belgium, and that the 
United States are yet more persevering in the 
consideration which they give to the training 
of good teachers. We, in England, have 
much to improve in this respect, and we shall 
make real progress in agricultural education 
only when we have increased our number 



REFERENCE BOOKS 

01 well-trained teachers. Even in primary 
schools, although Agriculture is but one of 
many subjects that are taught to village 
children, it is aU-important that the instructor 
should have real love for country life, if he is 
to inspire such love in others. 

In considering Women's Work on the 
Land it would be well for the general reader to 
study two recent reports that have appeared 
and deal with this subject. One is written by 
Mrs. Roland Wilkins and is called "The 
Work of Educated Women in Horticulture 
and Agriculture." It appeared in the JoMr^ia/ 
of the Board of Agriculture for September and 
October, 1915, and is a striking work, because, 
in an absolutely unbiassed, detailed summary, 
she gives an account of all that has hitherto 
been successfully carried out in farming and 
gardening by educated women. She shows, 
too, how many colleges and schools are in 
existence owing to the work and perseverance 
of private individuals, but in no way assisted 
by Government. My own book, written some 
years ago, " Gardening for Women " (published 
by Cassell and Co.), gives a further list of other 
schools, and a perusal of these two books 
shows what a number of women are making 
successful careers in these professions, probably 
to the astonishment of those who have hitherto 
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not given careful consideration to this kind of 
educational work. 

The other report, which appeared recently, 
is that of the " Agricultural Education Con- 
ference," dealing with the same subject, but 
giving more especially valuable suggestions for 
the training of farmers' daughters and village 
girls. 

In considering this report, it is only necessary 
to give one or two extracts, in order to show 
that so far no proper education exists for village 
women and girls, those who, we hope, later on, 
wiU marry ex-soldiers returning wounded from 
the war and desirous of settling on the land. 
The summary says : " We are now in a position 
to review the question as a whole and to in- 
dicate the general policy which we recommend 
for adoption. Before doing so, however, we 
would repeat that, broadly speaking, there is 
no definite instruction in agriculture for girls 
and women. The question has not been 
thought out from the woman's point of view." 
And, again, under the heading "Farm Schools," 
" one may say, therefore, that except in the 
case of indoor dairy-work there is practically 
no instruction in agricultural work offered to 
young women of the tenant-farmer or small- 
holder class at any fixed institution." Surely 
these remarks call for prompt action so that, 
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THE FARM SCHOOL 

attached to one at least of the many established 
training centres, there may be a branch for 
village women upon the model of the Danish 
Small Holder's School that Sir Rider Haggard 
recommended so highly in an article which he 
wrote some time ago for The Times. Here 
they would be taught the lighter branches of 
agricultural work, such as dairying and goat- 
keeping, which are absolutely within the 
compass of any active young woman and 
which, as the following Alsatian proverb shows, 
form valuable additions to a small holding : 
" La fermi^re peut faire sortir de la ferme dans 
son tabher plus que le laboureur peut faire 
rentrer avec quatre chevaux." 

In other countries children receive from their 
earhest childhood, sound practical education in 
rural industries. Consequently, ploughing, 
the care of animals, dairy -work, milking, 
butter-making, poultry-keeping, marketing, 
become part of a child's life, and any natural 
bent or talent for such work is fostered. Even 
those who have no liking for country pursuits 
gain help towards success in other careers by 
early initiation in healthy out-of-door work ; 
they learn discipline and order, which are useful 
in any profession, and they help their parents 
long before schooldays are past, and thus holi- 
days are a source of utility-^not a matter of 
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dread, which they often are to English mothers 
who, busy themselves with cooking and wash- 
ing, find it a hindrance to have idle boys at 
home. How is this excellent rural education 
given ? Chiefly by means of primary schools, 
where subjects which are likely to prove useful 
to country people are adhered to and those 
that are unsuited to their probable future 
station in life are ignored. Then, evening 
classes are available for those children who have 
left primary school and are occupied all day on 
farms or in gardens. 

I understand that in Denmark the school 
hours are so arranged that they begin at 7 a.m. 
and cease at 1 p.m., thus enabling children to 
help their parents by working at home in the 
afternoon. Then, too, as they go. to school only 
on alternate days, they really can be counted 
on for a considerable amount of farm-work. It 
is such a good plan to give young people in- 
terests, and if a love of work can be acquired 
early, it is the happiest part of life. Our 
Enghsh children do not, as a rule, possess this, 
but in all probability if they felt their holidays 
helped to build up what might at some future 
time be their own, they would know that work 
was happiness and not drudgery. 

As the young people in Belgium grow up, 
there are travelling schools that they can 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS 

attend ; these remain for about three months 
at a time in one centre and teach agriculture, 
dairying, and domestic economy. Then, besides, 
there are official experts called Agronomes 
ditat, and over thirty of these are dispersed 
about the country. Each one has charge of a 
given district, and in it he promotes all farming 
interests, answers questions concerning diseases 
of crops or insect pests, and makes himself 
generally usefiil to growers. Four of these 
experts work in the office of the Minister of 
Agriculture ; the rest collect all local inform- 
ation and report it to the central office. By 
this means the Government Department is kept 
in close touch with experimental work and is 
fully informed of what occurs in each country 
district, and the village people, on the other 
hand, feel that they have a good adviser in their 
midst, one who will give them disinterested, 
honest counsel upon rural matters that puzzle 
them. 

In Denmark, there are open-air museums, 
where ancient farm implements, old buildings 
and pictures of rural customs are preserved ; 
they contain objects that have been found in 
the neighbourhood and these help considerably 
to enlarge the ideas of country people and to 
dispel monotony in their daily life. I believe, 
too, that in the waiting-rooms of small town 
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railway-stations there are often very good en- 
gravings hung upon the walls by order of the 
Government "to encourage a sound taste in 
art amongst the people." Perhaps if the cold, 
dull, grey walls of our station waiting-rooms 
had some of these pictures interspersed amongst 
the texts and Girls' Friendly Society rules that 
are there, good taste might penetrate to many 
a small front parlour. There would be an end 
to the gaudy poppy-head wall-papers, crochet 
antimacassars and elaborate paper lamp-shades 
that offend the eye in those airless rooms kept 
to be looked at during the week and sometimes 
used on Sunday. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that what 
is really needed by village children is a sound 
knowledge of manual work, and for this reason 
instruction in things like farm labour, bee-keep- 
ing, farriery, farm hygiene, hedging, draining, 
and thatching would be useful. For the 
younger ones, the elementary school might be 
brought back with advantage to more of the 
old-fashioned Dame-School type, where the 
children were given a good meal and conse- 
quently were better able to grasp the lessons that 
they were taught. If girls were made to cook 
and do useful housework, they probably would 
become interested in these things and wish 
later on to excel in them, and if both boys and 



THE OLD-FASHIONED APPEENTICE 

girls were given in all villages a school garden 
and orchard in which they could work and learn 
about vegetables and fruit, they would be much 
more likely to gain a love for country life when 
they grew up. Less of the rigid class system 
is wanted, and more of the really capable agri- 
cultural expert's teaching, if men and women 
are to thoroughly understand the commer- 
cial side of farming and gardening, and by this 
alone can they prosper on the land. Perhaps 
there were advantages in the old-fashioned 
apprenticeship to a master. We read the 
following, written by Samuel Butler, and there 
is much truth in it : The old masters taught, 
not because they Uked teaching, nor yet from 
any idea of serving the cause of Art, nor yet 
because they were paid by the parents of the 
pupils. The parents probably paid no money 
at first. The masters took pupils and taught 
them because they had more work to do than 
they could get through and wanted someone to 
help them. They sold the pupil's work as their 
own just as people do now who take apprentices. 
When people can sell a pupil's work, they will 
teach the pupil all they know and will see he 
learns it. This is the secret of the whole 
matter." 

From the above we see what importance is 
given to teaching a pupil how to learn; and 
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certainly practical manual work, done in a co- 
ordinated way for some commercial purpose, 
is the best kind of instruction for those who 
intend to earn a living by that work in later 
years. 

All these improvements require a lead from 
Government. No doubt this will come in due 
time, only, meanwhile, if ladies can assist and 
support the institutions that already exist, or 
suggest improvement where it is possible, it will 
have the effect of hastening our progress. State- 
aided rural education, and lectures to be held 
in villages on winter's nights, might help very 
materially ; and in many cases the lecturers 
could be easily found close at hand, for, when 
we count up the numerous colleges, private 
schools, experimental stations, and market gar- 
dens all over England, where pupUs are trained, 
we realise that we only need to make use of 
their existing staff of teachers in order to train 
up a sufficiency of rural workers. This would 
be infinitely preferable to starting new colleges 
and schools, for it must necessarily take some 
years before those who guide them know 
enough about local markets, weather condi- 
tions, and soil peculiarities to be really helpful 
to the neighbourhood. Those who have directed 
work at a college for some time know the 
things that sell well, and do not waste time 
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SUITABLE RURAL EDUCATION 

upon growing crops that may not prove profit- 
able, and are not hampered in their teaching 
by having to learn themselves these diflferent 
points before they can be helpful to their pupils. 
The first step is, therefore, to provide suitable 
helpful education for viUage boys and girls, and, 
having thus encouraged a love of country life, 
and provided the knowledge that, if people 
group themselves in colonies, they benefit both 
in business and in their amusements, we then 
shall have laid a foundation upon which to 
build up an interest in co-operation, which, 
together with improved rural education, is 
what I wish to dwell on at present. When we 
have got so far, it wiU be comparatively easy, 
by means of the advice and example of officials 
like the agronomes d'dat, to establish or- 
ganised, co-operative methods, which many of 
our best farmers and our most successful 
growers still refuse to join in. For instance, a 
system of light railways would be attainable, 
an inestimable boon to workmen and their 
families, who thus could get more readily to 
the neighbouring town for shopping or work. 
Produce could be conveyed at cheap rates, and 
" returned empties," those easily lost and often 
most harassing packages, would reach their 
destination easily. Then, again, seeds, manures, 
requisites, and tools are purchased through co- 
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operation at a reduced cost to the individual, 
because if they are bought in large quantities 
and then split up and divided amongst small 
people, each purchaser benefits. 

A move has recently been made in the right 
direction by the formation of County War 
Agricultural Committees, which are able, 
through the assistance of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, Queen Anne's Chambers, 
Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., to help 
farmers to obtain some of the above benefits, 
as well as to assist them in the disposal of their 
produce. I shall deal more minutely in a 
separate chapter with this aU-important subject 
of Co-operation, but here I should like to add 
for the information of ladies who wish to help 
on village people that the Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society can assist them in starting a local 
village Society. 

Village War Food Societies can be made to 
fill a very useful part in focussing attention on 
the urgent need for increasing the production 
of certain kinds of market-garden produce in 
the cottage and allotment gardens surrounding 
towns and villages, as well as on the waste land 
to be found in some districts. They might 
help also in other directions by promoting — 

(a) The collection and conservation of food 
products, by organising such industries as fruit- 
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pulping, fruit and vegetable bottling and 
canning. 

(b) The development of the egg and poultry 
industry. 

(c) The encouragement of pig-keeping. 

(d) The development of village industries. 

(e) The encouragement of thrift. 

(f) The encouragement of the home baking 
of bread. 

(g) The organisation of demonstrations of 
labour-saving devices for home use, such as are 
to be found in most of the houses and cottages 
in Canada and America and in many countries 
on the Continent . 

(h) The formation of Women's Institutes. 

This latter important development I shall 
deal w^ith later, but the other suggestions given 
are such as could at once be started by ladies 
and would help both women and non-fighting 
men who are anxiously striving to earn as 
much as possible in order to put by some pro- 
vision for darker days, or to procure the food 
which their children need and which is now so 
very expensive. 
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CHAPTER II 

PROFESSIONAL WOMEN WHO CAN ADVANCE THE 
FURTHER CULTIVATION OF LAND 

My last chapter dealt more especially with 
subjects which could be assisted and encouraged 
by the financial aid and intelligent support of 
women who are not obliged to work, but who 
do so from love of work and patriotism. There 
is no doubt that those wives of landlords, 
wives and daughters of high officials, of country 
clergymen and other professional men, could 
help materially by their good example to induce 
improvements such as I have already alluded 
to. These land developments have always 
been wanted ; the need for them increases 
yearly and wiU increase still more as the possi- 
bility of peace dawns upon us. Are we to 
allow other countries alone to excel ? Can we 
not follow their example and become more in- 
dependent, working out our own methods of 
agricultural education and co-operation ? 

Most assuredly we can ; and the time has 
come when we shall do so, provided we all 
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WOMAN'S WORK AFTER THE WAR 

work unitedly for this good cause and dis- 
seminate widely the knowledge of what such 
improvements would save us as a nation. 
Until now, these matters have been left too 
much to the decision of party politicians ; the 
general public have remained in ignorance of 
the true position of the land, so that we have 
drifted on, happily unconscious and uncon- 
cerned as to what such lethargy would lead to. 
Let us now consider what the professional 
woman farmer, woman gardener, or other 
worker on the land can do to help, not only the 
present situation caused by the war, but the 
condition of England in years to come. With 
regard to this, I should like to lay stress on the 
fact that it is necessary to bear in mind that, 
although many are wanted urgently for 
patriotic national work, to fill gaps that have 
been made in the ranks of rural workers, yet it 
is important, for the sake of women's interests, 
to guide them only towards employment which 
will lead to a prosperous remunerative career 
during the whole of their lives. If they are 
willing to come forward and help in this our 
moment of extreme difficulty, whilst farms are 
left without carters and milkers and only a 
head gardener is there to grow vegetables 
where usually there are seven others, these 
women must be safeguarded from any likeli- 
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hood of their future prospects being injured. 
For this reason, we have to look ahead, to 
reaUse that, when the war is terminated, many 
soldiers will return to the posts they held before 
the war, and that those women who have done 
their work during these months of fighting 
should be given every facihty for continuing in 
the profession that they entered, for their 
country's sake, at a time of crisis. 

By studying the books that I have previously 
mentioned, we can gain a very good idea of the 
various types of women workers who will be 
adapted to work on the land, and we can obtain 
information as to the great variety of posts that 
are open to them. 

We can broadly divide the work that women 
can help in under two distinct heads : 

(1) Supervisory or advisory work connected 
with farms and gardens, dairy- managing posts, 
educational directorship of colleges and of 
school gardens, lecturers, inspectors of cow- 
feeding, all horticultural employment, whether 
for market gardens or private ones, as head or 
under-gardeners, and jobbing gardening. The 
above occupations are suited only to educated 
women belonging to the upper or middle 
classes, and amongst those best fitted for such 
work are the daughters of Army and Navy 
officers, many of whom at the moment are 
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THE VILLAGE GIRL 

obliged to take up an all-absorbing, remunera- 
tive profession. I mention these ladies in 
especial, because their close connection with 
men belonging to one or other of these Services 
wiU have accustomed them to discipline, punc- 
tuality, and a disregard for any consideration 
of bad weather or exposure to the elements. 

The above, quite apart from skill in growing 
plants, are chief amongst the essentials which 
make up a good farmer or gardener, and they 
are helpful, too, in such branches as poultry- 
keeping and fruit-growing, whether it be done 
for personal profit or in the position of an em- 
ployee. 

It is out of the question to expect .the 
ordinary village girl or servant to fulfil the 
requirements of any of the above-named 
branches of modern agricultural or horticultural 
work, for her sphere of usefulness lies in other 
directions. Social position, disciplined training, 
the instinctive habit of knowing how to guide 
others to work well, how to depute responsi- 
bility and see that it is properly maintained, 
and, above all, good education, will alone bring 
success in the employments classified. If more 
ladies take up this work seriously and do it well, 
if they interest themselves in these higher 
branches of farm and garden work, we shall 
have a greater chance of gaining the assistance, 
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for other country work, of the village girl. 
The example set by ladies will act as an in- 
centive to her and make her anxious to follow 
the fashion of having country interests in 
preference to town ones, and if this alone were 
the motive that compelled ladies to become 
farmers and gardeners it would be a good one, 
because it would be a means of laying a founda- 
tion for that Peasant Class of men and women 
which we shall read of later on. 

The lead must be given by those who are 
earnest in spirit and willing to place themselves 
under good guidance ; for the elegant milk- 
maids and butter makers of the "Petit Trianon " 
remained Court' ladies, treating their work too 
much as a pastime for it to be really helpful to 
their country. No time should be lost in 
securing a good training for this work, because 
farming and gardening are not learnt quickly, 
and both require many years of experience. 
All the branches of work that I have enu- 
merated should be considered more as the need 
of the future, and, if possible, those who possess 
some capital of their own should go in for them, 
because the courses of instruction are neces- 
sarily somewhat costly, and the length of train- 
ing is an additional matter of expense, for board 
and lodging have to be allowed for. 

We will now consider more especially the 
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crying need of the moment, or (2) the light 
branches of farm work such as milking cows, 
butter-making, poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, 
jam-making, fruit-bottUng, fruit-spraying, and 
fruit-picking. These occupations, together 
with domestic economy, or, in other words, the 
profession of simple, economical, hygienic 
housekeeping, whereby a family can be kept 
healthy and be well fed and warmly clothed at 
small cost, come absolutely within the range of 
usefulness of the village girl. During her 
apprenticeship to such work she will find many 
other matters connected with the life of a farm 
that she will be fully competent to help in. 
Moreover, all such work should train her to be 
a really helpful wife to the ex-soldier or labourer 
on the land. 

The question of fitting these two classes of 
women workers to fulfil the positions of trust 
that they wish to occupy is one which, as 
regards (1) the educated worker, only requires 
some slight enlarging and broadening, for 
plenty of suitable colleges and schools already 
exist. We have seen how much strength could 
be imparted to these, if Government, as well as 
the general public, would only interest them- 
selves more in them. A further advance would 
be, if one of the existing colleges could be 
adapted more especially for the education of 
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those who would later become teachers of 
Agriculture and Horticulture. By this means, 
all instruction would be upon a more fixed 
basis, which should be advantageous. 

The education required for (2) the village 
girl we have seen is practically non-existent, 
and this, as it is the crying need of the moment, 
so that she may quicMy learn sufficient to take 
the place of Ned the milkman and Tom who 
usually looks after the poultry, who have both 
joined the Army, should at once, without 
further delay, be decided upon. 

Here let me point out what the experience 
of soine fourteen years has taught me, during 
which time I have supervised work done at 
the College of Women Gardeners, which I 
founded at Glynde, in Sussex. I am strongly 
of opinion that short courses are only possible 
for certain branches of light agricultural work, 
and cannot ever be considered as suitable for 
the occupations which I have mentioned under 
(1) the work of educated women. More 
especially perhaps does this apply to garden 
work, where even fruit pruning, spraying, and 
picking are hardly to be acquired satisfactorily 
in one season of instruction. Under the excep- 
tional circumstances in which we find ourselves 
at present, short courses in farming, dairy-work, 
and poultry-keeping may_ prove beneficial, but 
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for really competent work suited to modern, 
scientific, intensive gardens and farms a long 
and thorough course of tuition is essential. 
Even a two years' course will only teach the 
bare essentials of work required for a twentieth- 
century garden, run either for profit or pleasure. 
How is it possible to consider for a moment 
that less than this time, which represents the 
growth and development of each plant seen but 
twice and each time under varying climatic 
conditions, wUl convey sufficient experience ? 
Apart from knowledge of the rotation of 
crops, the best varieties to grow, book-keeping, 
and the management of under-gardeners, there 
is needed watchfulness with insect pests, careful 
staking, judicious feeding, ventilation, shading, 
watering, and all the thousand details that go 
to make up the highest cultivation. During 
the past our progress in gardening has often 
been sadly handicapped and delayed by the 
old-fashioned, rule-of-thumb, uneducated man- 
gardener. The time has come for improvement. 
We still want him, and cannot do without his 
muscular arm for digging and rough, hard 
work, but a more educated, foreseeing leader 
should direct him if we aim at competing with 
the high standard of cultivation that Chelsea 
and Holland House show us yearly. Do not 
let us allow these short courses either in farm- 
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ing or gardening to be a temptation to turn 
out indifferent workers, who at first sight may- 
appear likely to rescue us from shortage of 
" hands," but will in the long run do harm to 
the now established reputation of good work 
that well-trained women are capable of carrying 
out. 

It is to be hoped that, in a matter which is 
of such serious national importance, a far- 
reaching organisation will soon be undertaken, 
whereby each existing educational centre will 
be encouraged to specialise as regards its teach- 
ing. In this way, one school would be specially 
adapted to showing village girls everything con- 
nected with a dairy ; another would concentrate 
upon poultry-keeping ; and several Others would 
take educated upper-class and middle-class 
women and train them to be farmers and gar- 
deners. Here they would be shown the advan- 
tages of Co-operation and the additional social 
pleasures of country life, when Women's In- 
stitutes are created. A further development 
would be that each mother college should have 
in its vicinity land which could be divided into 
plots of five or twenty acres, and even into 
larger farms, which might become the property 
of those students who passed out of the college 
with a high certificate at the completion of their 
training. There would be a great gain to these 
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settlers in having, close at hand, the possibility 
of obtaining advice from the expert college 
staff. Instead of learning only by their own 
mistakes, which is, after all, what the majority 
of growers have to do, they could refer their 
troubles to experts, and thus often be saved 
much unnecessary expense. They would have 
the advantage, too, of attending college lec- 
tures after their college course was completed, 
and there would not be that somewhat home- 
less, deserted feeling which those have who are 
obliged to start their career in entirely new 
surroundings. 

What are we training up these women 
workers for, you will perhaps ask. Are they 
all to work their own land eventually, or are 
they to be employed by others ? 

These questions are not easily answered, 
because each individual has to consider her own 
tastes, peculiarities, and qualities. There is no 
doubt that both the (1) educated workers and 
(2) village girls can at the moment easily 
obtain weU-paid posts both in farms and gardens, 
provided they have undergone sufficient train- 
ing, but, as I have explained, it is necessary to 
think also of their future after the war. 

Let us suppose, then, that they have all 
successfully held posts in farms or gardens 
during war-time and that some have given such 
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satisfaction to their employers that they have 
been retained even after the return of the men. 
Others, however, may have to seek employment 
elsewhere, because their posts were to be given 
back to the men who had previously filled them. 
What can these women workers do ? 

Let us take first the educated ones, who will 
have no difficulty in obtaining other employ- 
ment as lecturers and teachers, because, if the 
Government and the general public fulfil their 
obligations and encourage this land work for 
women, in a year or two there will be many 
more openings of an educational kind awaiting 
them. Those, however, who have some small 
amount of capital could combine their resources 
with one or two other ladies similarly placed, 
and by so doing they could obtain a larger 
house and garden than if each lived in a small 
cottage of her own. They would have, too, the 
pleasure of companionship. Under the same 
roof, they could pursue the rural industry they 
liked best ; for one would do book-keeping, 
another would superintend the market garden 
and sales, a third would keep poultry, etc. If 
other similar groups of workers were not far 
distant, life could not be monotonous, for aU 
would share the same pursuits and form a 
social centre of their ovm. After all, when 
men and women have serious work to do, they 
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look only for very occasional relaxation, and 
any pastime that requires exceptional effort or 
leads to excitement is not eagerly sought for by 
them. It would be easy, by means of combined 
resourcefulness, to form a communal fund for 
amusements, whereby a village hall could be 
built and with it a library or reading-room. 
This would bring pleasure to the lives of the 
older people, whilst others would organise 
concerts and lectures, reviving too, perhaps, 
some of the old-fashioned morris-dances and 
mystery-plays that have nearly died out. 

There are already in England such groups of 
farms, market gardens and orchards, where the 
sons and daughters of gentlemen work or 
supervise rural business for profit, and one of 
the most successful of these colonies is at Per- 
shore in the midst of productive apple and plum 
orchards. 

In opposition to these ideas of the re- 
colonisation of England, it may be suggested 
that they would interefere with shooting, and 
that the houses would disfigure our beautiful 
country. These are surely but small con- 
siderations in comparison with the large national 
gain that would be accomplished, and no 
patriotic landowner would allow love of sport 
alone to stand in the way of his offering a 
lease of some few hundred acres, which he 
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would barely miss out of the thousand or more 
that he might possess, if it meant an increase 
of food to others. It certainly seems feasible 
in Norfolk to combine good shooting with 
farming, and, therefore, there could hardly be 
an objection to the arrangement in other 
counties. Then, too, a few small but pictur- 
esquely-built homesteads, partially hidden in 
their own orchards, need in no way lessen the 
calm and quiet of the coimtryside. The. ad- 
vantages gained thereby to many people would 
far outweigh any scruples of the individual. 

Only those, perhaps, who have experienced 
somewhat of the absorbing interest and freedom 
of a settler's life and' the delight of planting 
and tending trees that bear after a year or two 
a goodly yield of fruit can vouch- for the health- 
giving, nerve-steadying advantages of years 
devoted to farming, market gardening, poultry- 
keeping and bee-keeping, occupations which 
men and women can join together in advancing. 
Hitherto, the attention of our leaders has been 
mostly concentrated upon encouraging men 
and women to settle in our Colonies, but I 
cannot help thinking that a change is now about 
to take place and that it will be a beneficial 
one, not only as regards the spirit for co- 
ordinated work, the physical health, and moral 
advantages that it will bring to England, but 
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also in financial prosperity through the re- 
colonisation of our own country and the 
growing of our own food supplies. 

If we could thus have groups of educated 
men and women (for although this book deals 
chiefly with women's work, it is always con- 
sidered in a spirit of true relationship to work 
with men) who would employ and direct the 
ex-private soldier and his wife, teaching them 
what profit can be made out of the land by 
scientific study of it, by acting in co-operative 
groups and not as helpless, single units, we 
should be assisting a fine national work. The 
village girl, having been taught by means of a 
thoroughly organised scheme of education to 
prepare herself for future work, would be 
inspired to copy the French peasant in her 
good cooking, combined with thrift, which has 
so greatly impressed our men during their 
sojourn in France. Thus would be built up 
the Peasant Class of which I hope now to give 
some slight outline, which would work for the 
educated men and women already alluded to, 
helpingthem in all the branches of outdoor work 
that require manual labour but which, if super- 
vised by others, do not need overmuch thought. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PEASANT CLASS OF THE FUTURE 

We have seen how all-important it is for us to 
make our farming and gardening more pro- 
ductive, more intensive than it has hitherto 
been. This view is given expression to by one 
of our greatest agricultural reformers, who 
dwells strongly upon the fact that we must 
have better farming, better business and better 
living in the country, and, although these three 
are equally necessary, better business should 
come first. If we can settle educated men and 
women in colonies upon the land, as has been 
suggested, they wiU by their forethought and 
knowledge lead all such improvement. They 
will need the help, however, of the rural 
labourer, his wife and family, and, by estabhsh- 
ing them also near by, we shall gain that 
Peasant Class that we know exists in other 
countries and which we have for long felt the 
want of in England. What are the chief 
factors that make for success in settling this 
type of man, woman, and child on the land ? 
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NOT ONLY A HOUSEWIFE 

In discussing the various kinds of professional 
women whose work is now sought, I en- 
deavoured to show the present urgent call for 
village women and girls, and I indicated that 
what they could learn now on the farm and in 
the poultry-yard would be of very great use to 
them later on, in working their own home- 
steads. We know that, in those countries 
where the peasant class flourishes, the women 
are an important element towards success. 
They are not, like our labourers' wives, mere 
housewives who supplement the family earnings 
by doing a day or two a week of charing or of 
washing other people's clothes. They take 
their full share of the man's work either in 
fields, orchards or gardens, and thus are true 
helpmates, working intelligently and unitedly 
side by side with him. If war comes and he is 
called out to the fighting-lines, they are not 
helpless or ignorant of work outside their own 
special province of the kitchen or wash-house. 
They know exactly what is wanted to make the 
land yield her produce, and can join forces with 
old men and boys who are not required for the 
Army, and they can help to plough, scatter 
seed, or bring in the harvest, even within sight 
of the trenches, if need be. We read how 
when France was in the depths of defeat in 
1870 the peasant women cut open their mat- 
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tresses and lent their gold, which they had 
earned by the work of their hands, to pay the 
blood tax to the Prussian invader, und if women 
in one country can do this, surely others can do 
likewise ; for I am quite sure we Englishwomen 
do not wish to be less actively patriotic than 
the women of other nations. 

Here, again, we get back to the much- 
deplored fact that, because land questions have 
been considered mostly from the point of view 
of party politics, there has been no very stead- 
fast line of improvement in them. Then, too, 
women of the upper and middle classes have 
not been taught to take a personal interest in 
these questions, and, therefore, those in the 
lower grades of social rank have followed their 
example, with the result that now it is only by 
means of the bugle call of Patriotism that we 
can hope to rally the village woman and girl to 
our help. She will come — of that I have no 
doiibt ; and what our efforts should be centred 
on now is to have a thoroughly practical and 
suitable education ready prepared for her and 
for the young children who will in the next 
generation form the backbone of thiis great 
Empire. 

Having dwelt upon the woman of the 
Peasant Class, let us consider the man whom 
she will marry, and how best he can be given a 
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THE FUTURE OF THE LABOURER 

profitable, happy profession which will help to 
keep him in the country. Sir Horace Plunkett 
has said that " modern civilisation is one-sided 
to a dangerous degree — that it has concen- 
trated itself in the towns and left the country 
derelict." If this Rural Exodus is not checked, 
it will ultimately, we know, bring about the 
decay of the towns themselves, and eventually 
the whole civilisation will be weakened and 
suffer, because towns draw their supply of 
strong, healthy people from the countryside. 

We know that the country labourer who is 
at present fighting will require some strong in- 
ducement to return to a quiet country life when 
the excitement and adventures of the war are 
over. He will scarcely be satisfied with the 
indifferent housing and restricted pay that he 
received before he enlisted. If we want him 
to work in the fields and orchards, we shall 
have carefully to consider the welfare of his 
family, and give him a good cottage and vege- 
table garden, with some means of saving for 
his later days. 

In most continental countries, the paid 
labourers hold some future happiness in view, 
for they know that after their hardest years of 
work they have a good prospect of owning 
some land of their own. It is, above all, this 
" social status " that is wanting at present, and 
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until we can give " a dignity, a glimpse of free- 
dom " to those who have plodded for genera- 
tions with hoe and spade, we shall not be able 
to outrival the attractions of the town by any- 
thing that can be offered in the country. Words 
written long ago by Arthur Young recur to 
one's mind. He said : " Give a man the secure 
possession of a bleak rock and he will turn it 
into a garden ; give him a nine years' lease of 
a garden, and he will convert it into a desert." 
We see, then, that better production, greater 
yield will come by security of tenure, for by 
that alone shall we retain good, skilled labourers 
on the land. 

There is a further aspect of this question. 
For many generations the "soldier broke in 
the wars " has been difficult to place in suitable 
employment when his military career has come 
to an end. Our nation could not contemplate 
the possibility of anyone who had risked life 
or limbs in this desperate struggle, the like of 
which has never been, dying a pauper's death. 
This subject has been dealt with recently in 
The Broad Arrow, and with the kindly per- 
mission of the Editor I quote from one of the 
articles that have appeared there : 

" It will not, to put it on the lowest possible 
ground, pay us to allow our soldiers to become 
charges on the public funds ; we must aid them 
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A STATE ASSET 

in maintaining themselves, so that they may 
become a State asset rather than a national 
liability. 

" The nation owes to the broken soldier the 
duty of enabling him to earn his own living, if 
he is capable of doing so ; and if he cannot do 
this, it still owes him something more than it 
can ever repay — it should still, if it is humanly 
possible, provide some means by which he can 
be maintained without suffering the ignominy 
of bearing the stigma of pauperism." 

The article goes on to say that the able- 
bodied men will be difficult enough to place, 
when the war is ended, but that maimed ones 
wiU require even more careful consideration. 
" A Departmental Committee has decided, as 
an experiment, to train fifty partially-disabled 
men for work on the land for a limited period, 
and if the experiment proves successful, it is 
proposed to place them in small holdings. The 
spirit of this is excellent, but what a very 
elementary step ! It is proposed that the first 
course shall cover a period of twelve weeks." 
Now to anyone who has had any experience at 
all of cultivating land it will appear to be an 
utter absurdity to suppose that twelve weeks 
will teach a man anything but a very superficial 
knowledge of handling tools. Of course, if it 
is only intended to undertake this charitable 
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act of instruction with a view to ascertaining 
how much spade or hoe work a partially-dis- 
abled man can execute, it may not be time and 
money thrown away in vain. When it has been 
decided that these men can be made to work 
on their own homesteads or can assist the 
wealthier grower in his work, it will surely be 
desirable to make some arrangement whereby 
a thorough and lengthened course of training 
will be available for them. Again, I should 
like to urge that existing centres of education, 
such as colleges and schools, should be enlarged 
and a suitable allowance provided, so that the 
staff of expert teachers can attend and give 
instruction to these men. If it were feasible 
from a military point of view to cultivate some 
acres of land in the vicinity of our English 
camps, they could, to a certain degree, be under 
the supervision of officers, who could see that 
they worked the proper number of hours each 
day, and that they grew vegetables that were 
useful to the camp requirements. At the same 
time, manure from the camp as well as refuse 
could be utilised to enrich the ground, and it 
would thus be an economy to the Government, 
for the wastage of such riches has been a source 
of much comment. The neighbouring agri- 
cultural college or school would send over at 
intervals an instructor, paid by Government, 
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who could set a plan of work for these wounded 
men and give them demonstrations, so that 
when seed-sowing time came, they would know 
enough to let no fitting opportunity go by for 
preparing future crops. There are many colleges 
in existence, and, if they were not always close 
to the camps, they would, in all probability, be 
in sufficient proximity to allow of teachers 
coming over occasionally for a whole day, and 
where they were not able to attend, the men 
would still be under military discipline, more 
or less, as daily supervision would be provided 
from the camp itself. The writer in The Broad 
Arrow says : " Let us, then, create a true 
peasant class. If a soldier is maimed, but can 
work on the land, put him there. If he is 
married, give his wife a training also. Let it 
be known that any man or woman who has 
suffered in the war (for it is as much the woman 
who suffers by the injuries of those dear to 
her) that the country is willing to recompense 
them as far as is possible, not by doles or charity, 
but by making them seK-dependent." 

It cannot be long before this important sub- 
jefct is dealt with, not only as regards the 
training, but also in respect to what can after- 
wards be- offered in the shape of a homestead 
for these men. Perhaps the most efficient way 
of working it out will be, not by means of 
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County Council offers of small holdings, but by 
approaching individual landowners who will, in 
the neighbourhood of an Agricultural or Horti- 
cultural College, offer some few hundred acres 
to a group of educated men and women farmers 
or growers of the upper or middle classes. 
Amongst these will be retired or wounded 
Army officers, the daughters, too, of officers, 
and the sons and daughters of men of other 
professions. These, having some capital of 
their own, could form themselves either into a Co- 
operative Society or even if they preferred at 
the commencement to work as single units, they 
could, by applying to a Building Society, easily 
erect houses for themselves and cottages for the 
peasant or ex-soldier. 

The farms or market gardens would consist 
of from five acres to twenty acres, and, attached 
to each, would be one or more cottages sur- 
rounded by a quarter or half an acre of land, 
and in these their employees would live. 
Probably some arrangement could be arrived at 
by which, after a given number of years of 
steady work, the labourer could purchase his 
cottage and piece of land. Meanwhile, until 
he wished to work for himself only, he and his 
wife and children could add much to their 
means of subsistence in the employment of the 
educated growers ; for it is wonderful what an 
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BROTHERLY UNDERSTANDING 

addition to the weekly wage can be made by 
overtime work if a labourer is industrious. 
Then, too, his wife could do charing or washing 
for the farmer or market gardener ; she could 
help with fruit-picking, fruit-spraying and jam- 
making, and the labourer's children, too, would 
often find work on Saturdays or after school 
time on other days ; so that all these earnings 
could be put by towards the eventual purchase 
of a home and land. Only by having colonies 
of workers close together are such successes 
achieved ; for it is the single units who fail, 
and until we make this fact better known 
amongst rich and poor, we shall be incapable of 
following in the footsteps of foreign cultivators. 

It is only necessary to read the Dedication 
in Sir Rider Haggard's " Rural Denmark " to 
realise how deeply impressed he was with the 
thorough understanding of the Danish farmers 
in this great necessity of the agriculturist, 
the wisdom whereby a brotherly understanding 
exists as to the importance to all of co-ordinated 
action. It is important for the individual, but 
it is everything to the successful feeding of a 
nation. In Denmark the " tenant " has been 
practically eliminated, and " ownership " exists, 
which makes for further prosperity. 

We know that George Meredith considered 
that the first essential of an Empire was to 
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raise the average standard of the home popula- 
tion, for he said, "Let us have an Imperial 
People at home." In reality, however, our 
land reformers have been more concerned with 
expansion abroad in our Colonies than with 
lending encouragement to people settling on 
the land in England. Proof of this is evident 
in the number of male agriculturists who 
emigrated from Great Britain to non-European 
countries in the following years : 



In 1900 


9,000 emigrated. 


„ 1907 


26,000 


,, 1908 


15,000 „ 


„ 1911 


33,000 



There is no doubt that those who settle on 
the land in Canada receive more assistance 
educationally than the grower in this country. 
By means of the Canadian Experimental 
Farms, information is spread which must assist 
the farmer to no small degree in planting the 
right kinds of fruit trees and in the treatment 
of land generally. As Prince Kropotkin has 
truly said : " If one tenth of what is done in 
the States and in Canada for favouring Agri- 
culture and Horticulture were done in this 
country, English fruit would not have been so 
shamefully driven out of the market as it was a 
few years ago." This, together with the fact 
that there is not much prospect of the English 
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GOOD SPADE WORK 

labourer's rising high, that his poor wages and 
consequently indifferent feeding deprive him of 
stimulative force, and that he does not trouble 
to exert himself much to improve his condition, 
is what has hitherto kept him in a servile 
position. 

Those who are most apt to keep the possi- 
bility of owning homesteads in view are 
wheelwrights, blacksmiths, and masons, who, 
when they grow older, like to feel that they 
can obtain land of their own and can retire from 
active business. But these are not the men 
who will make the greatest success of the small 
farm or market garden. It is the labourer 
whom we want, the man who, before the war 
began, worked in a rather abject, depressed 
condition on the land and whose father before 
him worked there too, and so an inherited 
tradition of good spade work and a thorough 
knowledge of soil and weather conditions have 
been transmitted, quahties which are far more 
valuable than any of the most scientific short 
course lessons that can be given. 

We know what importance the Ancients 
gave to all land operations, how the sower of 
the parable is for all time represented in art 
and in poetry as the supreme craftsman — we 
have only, in order to obtain an insight into 
his early history, to study the writings upon 
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the monuments of Egypt. Our New Testa- 
ment shows it to us, and again, in the Middle 
Ages, we find the varied tasks of the husband- 
man depicted upon the coloured pages of 
missals. We may say that the Calendar of the 
year, in the minds of those old-world people, 
revolved only round the operations which were 
connected with the cultivation of land ; but in 
these modern days we have lost sight of all 
this, and our eyes turn more intently upon 
aircraft and submarines than they do upon the 
honourable works of producing food from the 
rich treasure house of the land. 

It is time these omissions were remedied, 
and perhaps the thought of helping brave 
soldiers to regain that nerve-calm that their 
struggle abroad will most assuredly have de- 
prived them of may make many return willingly 
to the consideration of our most indispensable 
industries. There will then be no truth in 
those opening lines of Edwin Markham, given 
in F. E. Green's " Tyranny of the Country- 
side," which, when read now, leave, alas ! a sad 
feeling of the many bowed forms that yet linger 
in our fields and could be taken as typical 
models for this picture. 

The verses are worth reading, and will en- 
lighten many who have not hitherto given 
thought to the country labourer. It is true 



THE SOLDIER'S WIFE 

that, at the moment, whilst men are daily 
joining the Army, but little can be done for 
their side of the question. We can but con- 
jecture what those in authority are doubtless 
ably planning for their future education and for 
their ultimate settlement in orchards and 
gardens of their own. The cry, at present, is 
necessarily for the women of the peasant class, 
and this is a matter which all can help in. A 
short time ago I had a letter from a very well- 
known fruit-grower, one of those educated men 
who, with pioneer foresight, settled some years 
ago amidst a colony of other growers in Wor- 
cestershire. He told me that his experience 
among working women (agricultural) in that 
district is that they are less inclined to work on 
the land now than before the war began. Their 
services are urgently required, for there is much 
work of a comparatively light nature which can 
be done by women wherever the cultivation of 
fruit and vegetables is carried on upon a large 
scale. With their husbands absent, and pos- 
sessed of comfortable separation allowances, 
however, they are disinclined to exert them- 
selves, and it is his opinion that only by an 
appeal upon large and important posters will it 
be possible to galvanise these country women 
into any form of activity. Perhaps the glamour 
of feeling that they could serve their country 
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might tell ; but the highest incentive will pro- 
bably come, if they realise that women of the 
upper classes are as ready to assist in solving 
land problems as they are to devote hours of 
activity to the manufacture of munitions. It 
will be necessary to bring to the minds of all 
that the food supply is an important line of 
defence and one which our enemy, with the in- 
herited traditions of a thirty yeaks' war, is not 
likely to overlook or neglect. Then only shall 
we secure the help of those village women and 
girls who could milk the cows, feed the 
chickens, and bring in the harvest, without 
whose aid, if war continues, we shall find our- 
selves in want of food. 

From the outside observer's point of view, it 
would seem as if we required some Govern- 
ment scheme, ably administered by one or more 
energetic organisers, women of the upper 
classes, perhaps, who by distributing patriotic 
posters and obtaining the help of local workers 
in each district, could achieve success in the 
way that Lord Derby's scheme obtained men 
recruits. 

As a good example of what has already been 
done in one district and in the hope that others 
may feel impelled to copy it, I am able, by the 
kind permission of the West Kent District 
Representative, Miss Edith Bradley, to give a 
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model of what has there been organised. It is 
an inspiring letter, because our Food Supply is 
mentioned in its true position as the Second 
Line of Defence : 

WEST KENT 
WOMEN'S COUNTY AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE. 

President - Lady Habdinge. 

HOLLINGBOURNE RURAL DISTRICT 

(23 Villages) : 



HoUingbourne. 


Sutton Valence. 


Lenham. 


Detling. 


Harrietsham. 


Chart Sutton. 


Boughton Malherbe, 


, Boxley. 


Leeds. 


East Sutton. 


Otterden. 


Thurnham, 


Langley. 


Uloombe. 


Wicliling. 


Huoking. 


Broomfleld. 


Headcorn. 


Frinsted. 


Bioknor. 






Wormshill, 


Stockbury. 
Bredhurst. 



District Representative : Miss Edith BbadlbYj 

Greenway Courtj HoUingbourne. 

WAR WORK. WOMEN AND AGRICULTURE. 

Dear Mrs 

May I ask you to read the enclosed official Leaflets ? 
They relate to the all-important question of our Food 
Supply. 

All Women living in the Country are asked to help. We 
have been called the Sfxond Line of Defence. 

By Organisation we can justify this title. Lord Selborne 
outlines the plan of Organisation, as you will see. It is 
left to the Women in every County and in every Rural 
District to draw up their plan of campaign. 

I have been' requested to represent the District of 
HoUingbourne with its 23 villages. I have to find a 
Registrar for each Village, and to mobilise the entire Dis- 
trict, during the first month of the New Year. 

As personal acquaintance is most essential, it seems 
advisable to hold Meetings to discuss plans in four at least 
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of the Villages, and I suggest Ulcombe or Sutton, Lenham, 
Detling, and Hollingboume. 

Mrs. Deakin, The Manor House, Hollingboume, has 
kindly promised the use of her Drawing Room early in 
January. The Date will be announced in the Kent 
Messenger. Residents from any of the Villages will be 
most welcome, and are indeed urged to attend, especially 
those from Hollingboume, Harrietsham, Broomfield, Leeds, 
and Langley. 

Suggestions, and the offer of Rooms at Ulcombe or 
Sutton, Lenham and Detling, will be gratefully received 
by me. The Morning (about 11 o'clock) would be, I 
think, the most convenient hour. Personal interest and 
willing help must be the key-note of the movement, 
because the Call has come to every Woman, rich or poor, 
gentle or peasant, strong or weak, to do something, and to 
do it NOW. 

May I hear from you by Monday, January 3, before 
the Meeting of the Central Committee takes place, as I am 
anxious to be able to report progress. 
Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 

Edith Bradley. 

December 27, 1915. 

But having gained these women recruits, 
have we a formulated system of education for 
them ? They will need training in the same 
way that Lord Kitchener's New Army was 
trained, and maybe this may take longer than 
people think. But this must form the subject 
of a future chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE 

Upon the sunny slope of one of the soft, 
rounded hills of the South Downs stands a 
large, square farmhouse. I often go there 
during my walks, for it has a very charming 
little garden, in which are all the earliest spring 
flowers, and as the wall that separates it from 
the narrow, winding country lane is a low one, 
it is possible to lean over it and look for the 
snowdrops, blue hepaticas, and Daphne Meze- 
reum that herald the coming of warm days. 
A very ancient, solidly-buUt barn lies at the 
back of the house, and, close beside it, separ- 
ated only by an orchard of gnarled and twisted 
fruit-trees, are the labourers' cottages. One 
winter's evening, as the sun was slowly sinking 
below the distant hills upon the other side of 
the flat marshland, and the sky all rose-coloured 
seemed to prophesy a change to cold and frosty 
weather, my mind turned instinctively to 
thoughts of firehght within these cottage 
homes. I wondered whether the extra cost 
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of food and coal had troubled the inhabitants 
of this little group of dwellings. One of the 
labourers is an old friend, and, as he chanced 
to be going towards home, looking somewhat 
weary after his day's work, which for his seventy 
years is an arduous one, I thought I would 
have a little talk with him. I asked what they 
were all paying for coal. To my surprise, he 
told me that they could not get it deUvered to 
their homes under 38s. per ton. As I can 
obtain a really good, slow-burning quality of 
coal and have it carried into my coal-ceUar for 
28s. per ton, it seemed to me that these hard- 
working people were paying a fabulous price. 
I told him so, and explained that, as I am a 
member of a co-operative society near by, and 
can accommodate a truck-load at a time, I was 
able to get coal at 10s. per ton less than they 
were paying. "Why do you not all join 
together and order a truck-load at a time ? 
Think of the money it would save you," I said. 
" Oh, that is all very well," he replied ; " but 
you have only yourself to please. Now, if we 
was to try and do that, none of the misuses, 
that lives in this row of cottages, would agree 
as to liking the same kind of coal. Each thinks 
her own kind best for cooking, and so they 
would all disagree and we should have no 
peace." " But, surely," I said, " if they aU 
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understood what a saving it would be and how 
they could each put by their own ten shillings, 
they would agree to buy the same kind ?" I 
urged. "No," said he very decidedly, "my 
mate and I has often tried to talk them round, 
but they won't see it, and yet he and his wife 
are great people for believing in the co-opera- 
tive shop, for they gets all their groceries from 
it, and any savings they puts in and leaves 
there." 

I think the above is a good specimen of what 
is mostly to be found amongst our labourers' 
wives ; but they are not alone in this, for the 
" intense individualism " of the farmer is still 
more deplorable, because it materially affects 
the amount of foodstuff that he can produce. 
If only those who cultivate land, or are even 
distantly connected with those who own land, 
would study this large and important subject 
more, they would realise what untold advan- 
tages co-operation brings with it. 

We see it in foreign countries, where the 
growers succeed, not only because their climate 
and soil are good, but also because they have 
learnt that combined action is more remunera- 
tive than individual action. Because they bulk 
their produce, that is to say, make one con- 
signment instead of sending each package 
separate and with a high railway rate to pay 
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on it, they lessen their transport bill. This is 
evident ; for often vegetables and fruit, grown 
by an English grower, who persists in acting 
as a solitary unit, bear a higher proportion of 
cost than what is sent in a combined consign- 
ment from abroad to the same market. That 
is to say, the individualistic Englishman will 
have to pay more on transit, proportionately, 
for a short distance than the foreigner does 
who is intelligent enough to bulk his parcels 
and thus obtain a considerably lower railway 
rate, even though the distance he sends, together 
with the sea journey, is far greater. Another 
advantage of this system is that, when produce 
reaches a market, that which comes in a large 
consignment usually stands a better chance of 
fetching a good price than do innumerable little 
packages which come from wholly independent 
growers. It stands to reason that the less a 
man pays upon railway costs, the more money 
he will retain from his sale profits for his own 
use. Another aspect, and one which most 
materially concerns the farmer, the poultry- 
keeper, the fruit-grower, and the market gar- 
dener, in these hard times, when feeding stuffs, 
seeds, and all kinds of requisites are so exor- 
bitantly expensive, is that co-operation cheapens 
production. If farmers or growers belong to 
a society that makes a speciality of bujriaig 
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their requirements in large quantities and then 
doling them out to each individual, not only 
is the cost lessened to each grower, but he can 
also rely upon obtaining a better quality in his 
purchases. The society's agent makes it his 
business to inquire into the fertility of the 
seeds and to obtain a proper analysis of the 
chemical manures, and in each case a guarantee 
of good quality has to be given, which no 
solitary grower, buying for himself, would be 
absolutely sure of obtaining. 

The same applies to machinery, such as horse- 
rakes, mowing machines for hay, motor lorries, 
etc., which can, moreover, be bought by Co- 
operative Societies for the joint use of their 
members, and this is a point which should, 
during the present shortage of men for work 
upon farms, count for much with the farmer. 
By means qf machinery, so much more work 
could be quickly done and, if these implements 
are bought for the general good, the outlay does 
not hit the individual. Thus, we see that a 
motor lorry for fetching consignments of 
requisites from the railway station, or for con- 
veying packages of garden produce direct to a 
market, comes through a co-ordinated purchase 
and use within the reach of all growers. It 
probably would never enter the wildest dreams 
of the individual to contemplate having the use 
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of such a speedy means of conveyance, but 
when he is willing to unite with others, a 
throbbing motor van can, by arrangement, be 
waiting for his bulked packages any day. 

Then, again, in the matter of sales, it is so 
much easier for a grower to work through his 
own agent. To put it more plainly, perhaps, 
to those who have never had the opportunity or 
the wish, maybe, to consider how such ordinary 
things as vegetables are placed on the market, 
I will take as example what often occurs 
amongst literary people. An author, engrossed 
in the sensations which he wishes to depict for 
his readers' amusement, absorbed, perhaps, in 
the intricacies of planning the plot of a novel 
or the sudden surprises and denouements of an 
exciting detective story, cannot tolerate every- 
day interruptions. He has to supplement his 
income by writing, but P^ine Art to him is 
above all the aim he has in view, and to have 
the letter-writing, the harassing dissappoint- 
ments and the violent elations even of daily 
correspondence with editors and publishers 
thrust upon him must necessarily interrupt the 
even tenor of existence that he finds it best to 
indulge in. The author, perhaps, more than 
any other artist, requires uninterrupted quiet 
and, as a consequent result, he then can keep 
" on the top of everything," doing good work, 
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so to gain this he puts all his business into the 
hands of a skilled literary agent. From that 
day on life becomes easy ; for he knows that, 
when a letter comes enclosed in that quaintly 
shaped envelope that he knows so well and so 
much looks forward to receiving, it will merely 
contain a brief rdsumd of business, a settled 
offer of future work, and he will have been 
protected from the unnecessary jostlings and 
bustlings that would have ruffled his good 
temper and made the hero in his book brusque 
and ungallant, when he should have been 
romantic. So in the same way that the liter- 
ary agent can oil the wheels of life for the 
author, the co-operative society agent can 
aid the hard-worked grower or farmer in the 
disposal of his produce. If the latter is attend- 
ing carefully to the proper cultivation of crops, 
if he is watchful as to how his staff of men are 
tending plants, and observant as to ventilation, 
feeding, and watering, his whole time is fully 
occupied, and unless he has a partner who can 
fulfil all business transactions and see to the 
marketing of produce, he wiU succeed only in 
growing stuff, but will probably fail in selling 
it advantageously. 

Germany has long ago realised the ad- 
vantages of co-operation, and the source of her 
stability at present is largely due to her Agri- 
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culture being organised upon co-operative lines. 
How are we going to make those who own land 
and cultivate it awake from this individualistic 
tendency, which impedes all progress ? It 
would seem that better education is the only 
means by which we can do it. 

I should like to hear of plain, common-sense 
lessons upon co-operation being given to all 
classes of children. Not dull ones, or a mere 
string of difficult sentences read out of a book, 
but bbject-lessons by which they would learn 
the advantages and pleasures that come within 
the reach of a community, but which one child 
alone can never hope to attain. If they were 
shown in their school gardens how, by each 
subscribing one penny, the number of seed 
packets and plants that could be obtained 
would help to make a reserve garden of 
marketable plants, and how those plants, by 
being disposed of by one of themselves, as 
personifying a Co-operative Society's agent, 
could be sold at a good price, and the profits 
utilised for giving them all some pleasurable 
holiday, some useful tool, some artistic garden 
ornament that they would be proud of, they 
would soon imbibe ideas of co-operation. 

At present, they grow up ignorant of its 
many advantages, and they go back to their 
cottage homes to hear it abused or ignorantly 
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discussed, and then, when they farm land or 
have gardens of their own, they merely look 
with suspicion upon those who support it. 

What applies to the village children is 
equally important for the sons and daughters 
of country squires, clergymen, and large land- 
owners. If they understood about co- ordinated 
work, it would be possible for them to act as 
propagandists of this fine movement and, when- 
ever they were talking to a labourer or having 
a little chat with one of the cottage women, 
they could so easily point out the benefits that 
it brings to many. 

Most of our English country people resemble 
those South African farmers who, we are told, 
met Lord Selborne's plea for improvement in 
agricultural methods by saying : " What was 
good enough for our fathers is good enough 
for us." After some time, when they were 
going out shooting and were demonstrating to 
him the up-to-date make of their new guns, he 
asked to be shown the very antiquated one that 
hung, as a great curiosity, on the wall. " Surely, 
this is the gun you are going to take out with 
you," he said, " for what was good enough for 
your fathers is good enough for you." 

How few of those whose hfe-work lies in 
obtaining those productions which sustain 
vitality in us, whether it be eggs, chickens, 
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turkeys, cows or wheat, value the work that 
has been done by the Agricultural Organisation 
Society of Queen Anne's Chambers, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, in aiding the foundation 
of small local Co-operative Societies. My own 
acquaintance with the members of this society 
was made in a casual way. Some years ago, 
I was asked to organise a two days' congress 
of women farmers and women gardeners, to be 
held at the White City. Being desirous of 
making it as interesting as possible and of 
obtaining the help of representative speakers, 
I started off one day, early in the spring, to 
search for various offices in London where I 
should find information about agricultural 
departments. I came to one of those many- 
storied modern buildings in the vicinity of 
Victoria Street, where a quick-speeding lift 
worked by an Army commissionaire takes one 
rapidly up towards the leaden sky and the 
many chimney stacks of our great city. As 
the iron gates were flung open and I was 
directed to turn to the left and then several 
times to the right, in order to find the object 
of my search, which was connected with 
Poultry, T chanced to see a brightly glittering 
brass plate upon one of the doors that opened 
into the cold, bare, stone-paved passage. Upon 
it was inscribed " Agricultural Organisation 
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Society," and, as the name appealed to me and 
seemed to carry with it a sensation that it was 
likely to prove helpful in my own market 
garden school at Glynde, I made a mental note 
that I would call at the office and inquire 
further about the business that was transacted 
upon the other side of the brass-plated door. 
Having ascertained what I wanted to know in 
the Poultry Department, I lost no time in 
returning, and, upon inquiry, I found that Mr. 
Nugent Harris, the secretary, was able to help 
me as regards a question of bulking packages 
of produce that were sent several times a week 
from our college to London. This chance 
introduction paved the way to many other 
matters upon which we were given assistance, 
and I found, to my surprise, that for several 
years we had lived in ignorance of the many 
benefits that we were able to attain by belong- 
ing to a local Farmers' Co-operative Society, 
only three miles distant from the garden at 
Glynde. 

I should here explain that the work of the 
A.O.S., as it is familiarly spoken of, is a pro- 
pagandist one. The Society exists for the 
purpose of making known amongst agricul- 
turists the principles of co-operation. It 
gives advice and assistance in the formation 
and organisation of properly registered Co- 
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operative Agricultural Societies in all the 
districts of England and Wales. It was 
founded only in 1901, and for many years it 
was supported by voluntary funds ; but now it 
receives grants from the Development Fund 
and the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Small local Societies become affihated to it, 
but they are themselves entirely self-supporting 
and self-governed, which is an admirable 
arrangement ; because they gain by having 
the advice of experts who are in touch with the 
Government Departments, but need, in no 
way, lose a jot of their own individuality. 

We have already passed in review several 
of the important branches that Co-operative 
Societies deal with in the matter of purchasing 
requisites and helping to sell produce, but there 
are many other helpful things that they do for 
their members. In especial, I might draw 
attention to their being able to organise the 
milk supply on a co-operative basis, so that a 
larger proportion of the profits may be secured 
for the farmers ; they can establish co-operative 
Butter and Cheese Factories, Egg and Poultry 
Depots ; they aid in grading and packing fruit, 
so that it can be placed on the market in a fresh 
and attractive condition. Then, too, they can 
prganise the disposal of wool, so that sheep 
breeders may have it properly classed and 
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packed to secure a good price from the wool 
merchants ; they also orgainise co-operative 
markets and break down the rings that are 
formed against the producer ; and last, but not 
least, they can reduce the cost of transport by 
bulking consignments and by arranging terms 
with railway companies and carriers. 

These headings give but a brief outline of 
some of the many advantages that are to be 
gained by working in co-ordinated groups, as 
increased production now should become a 
patriotic question, and our only way of carrying 
this out is by doing away with old methods and 
hanging them up on the walls like the anti- 
quated gun of the South African farmers. It 
is to be hoped that we shall do so and study 
new methods. 

There is, I believe, no reason why the United 
Kingdom should not endeavour to become 
practically self-contained from the point of 
view of production, and, further, the Empire 
should itself supply its own needs. If this is 
to come about, however, old machinery and old 
systems of agricultural education wUl need to 
be put on one side, and energy, together with 
organisation, must be put into the production 
of staple foods. In working for this aim, we 
have to bear in mind that we are handicapped 
now by a shortage of men, and that this makes 
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it all the more imperative for us to make what 
use we can of machinery, which can best be 
obtained by combined purchase. We must 
train our women, too, to take part not only 
in the manual branches of hght agi-icultural 
work, but also in the dissemination far and 
wide of the knowledge of co-operation. We 
are not working only for results which will 
bear fruit this year or next ; we are endeavour- 
ing to alleviate hardships which will come long 
after peace is proclaimed. 

The following quotation jfrom a message 
given by the Hon. Martin Burrel, Minister of 
Agriculture for Canada, shows what reliance 
is being placed upon the efforts of Canadian 
women, and surely we Englishwomen do not 
wish to be behind them in patriotism. He 
says : " To the women of Canada my message 
is — Keep on working and giving, and stimulate 
the men to do their full duty in the time of 
national peril. Canada is passing through a 
trial that she hardly realises as yet. May the 
women of Canada prompt us who stay at home 
to do our full duty and help us to bear the 
burden that inevitably follows war." 

Unfortunately, the agricultural co-operative 
movement has hitherto not drawn to its ranks 
a sufficient number of people representing 
different classes of the community, and this 
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is especially noticeable amongst women in rural 
districts, who have, so far, hardly been influ- 
enced by it. Yet it is evident that, until 
women come into it and take a practical in- 
terest in the movement, it will never develop 
its highest ideals. We have, up to now, been 
considering the business side of co-operation, 
but the moral good that should react from its 
establishment exceeds all other benefits. It 
brings with it an unselfish desire to benefit the 
whole community, and only by this sharing of 
responsibility and the joint participation in good 
and bad do we see the wonderful character- 
building advantages that it brings to a nation. 

It may be suggested that there are excellent 
charitable works, such as the Girls' Friendly 
Society, Mothers' Meetings and many Workers' 
Guilds, which instil these good qualities into 
village girls and women. The fault, however, 
of some of these is that they do not teach the 
women to manage or think for themselves, and 
until they feel the importance of belonging to 
a society in which a share of the management 
as well as a portion of the profit gained comes 
to them individually, just as it does to the other 
members, they will not exercise their own in- 
telligence and learn to support co-operation. 

1 believe that it rests greatly in the hands of 
the women of the educated classes to act 
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as propagandists of these new agricultural 
methods, and I should like to see a National 
Society of women formed throughout the whole 
of England, grouped either according to 
parishes or under military or other divisions 
and districts, similar to the organisation of 
workers who belong to the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Families' Association. I suggest this latter 
arrangement because, by its means, and per- 
haps by working in conjunction with some of 
the Soldiers' and Sailors' Families' Association 
oflfice-bearers, it would be possible to enlist for 
work of all kinds on the land the assistance of 
those wives of soldiers who at present are being 
given separation allowances. Each parish or 
fixed centre would have its appointed President 
and staff of three or four paid as well as some 
voluntary workers. Amongst these there 
might be some who would fill, more or less, 
the place of the expert agrondmes d'etat that 
we read of in Belgium, who could, no doubt, be 
supplied by the officials belonging to the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, as having a 
thorough knowledge of land questions. These 
officials would naturally be of the greatest 
assistance to those lay workers who had but 
recently become interested in questions con- 
nected with the land. 

The construction of this network of office- 
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bearers would be outlined by the central Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, but each Presi- 
dent appointed would have to obtain her own 
staflF of helpers. This would ensure that in 
each agricultural province or county, the wives 
of lord-lieutenants, large landowners, estate 
agents, those related to the heads of agricultural 
colleges, all market gardeners, growers and 
producers would constitute "divisions" of 
propagandists. The ideal of all organisation 
is to have both men and women urging on the 
same cause, so that some groups would consist 
of both men and women office-bearers. 

Inspiration and enthusiasm would be infused 
into this large body of workers by those in 
authority upon the Central Board. This is an 
important matter, because a directing lead is 
always most necessary where many paid and 
unpaid workers are employed. I remember 
well that, as a young girl of eighteen, when I 
was given a plan of the desired Soldiers' and 
Sailors' FamiUes' Association, which was at 
that time non-existent but to be introduced 
into the whole of Ireland, it was the inspiration 
transmitted to me by my leader and head that 
made me wish to work. Sir James Gildea was 
kind enough to give me detailed instructions as 
to what he wanted carried out, and con- 
sequently I spared no efforts until I could hand 
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to my chief a full and complete list of energetic 
voluntary workers for each of the counties of 
Ireland. I was able, later, to do the same for 
the East of London district, and to direct the 
many workers during the South African War. 
By this means we should gain the guidance 
centrally of an able body of experienced leaders, 
who would see that the activities of local 
workers were directed into the best channels. 
We have in this country a mass of information 
which, when tabulated and filtered through 
organisations that are competent to carry such 
information into effect, would make, in a very 
short time, a much more productive country 
than we now possess. In this respect it rests 
largely with the women of England to see that 
our staying powers in this war are ensured, and 
thus our secondary line of defence, or, in other 
words, our food supply, is certain to hold out. 
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CHAPTER V 

women's institutes 

Although the work done by these Institutes 
has, until recently, been best known in Canada 
and in Belgium, they are likely before long to 
become a very important factor in widening the 
outlook of those who work on the land in 
England, and it is for this feason that I wish to 
give as many details as I can about them. 
Those that exist in Ontario, the place where 
Women's Institutes originated, bear, as their 
motto, " For Home and Country," and these 
words briefly describe the aims they have in 
view. They are set forth in the Rules and 
Regulations as follows : 

The aims and objects of the Institutes are to improve 
conditions of rural hfe, so that settlement may be perma- 
nent and prosperous in the farming communities : 

(a) By study of home economies, child welfare, preven- 
tion of disease, local neighbourhood needs, industrial and 
social conditions, and laws affecting women and their work. 

(b) By making the Institute a social and educational 
centre, and a means of welcoming new settlers. 

(c) By encouragement of agricultural and other local 
and home industries for women. 
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Their origin was a very humble one, and it 
came about in this way. In 1 897, just nineteen 
years ago, a few women met in a little village 
under the direction of one woman, a great 
personality; the work was organised, and it 
was arranged that, as a commencement, a 
little band of women should meet together 
from month to month in order to discuss the 
affairs of the household, to exchange recipes, 
and help one another as best they could in all 
matters that concerned their households. We 
can picture what a boon such intercourse must 
have been for those who were living in a vast 
tract of country, far, perhaps, from each other, 
and certainly not within easy reach of the in- 
terests that are to be obtained in towns. Such 
interchange of ideas and thoughts upon subjects 
which all shared in common would naturally 
relieve the monotony of a woman settler's 
life. Out of this mere handful of original 
members, the work grew and broadened, and 
now there are in Ontario 850 branches and 
30,000 members. 

At that time, their thoughts were concen- 
trated chiefly upon household affairs, but now 
they include in their discussions those things 
which bear upon the school, child welfare, and 
all matters which appertain to the immediate 
surroundings of each particular branch. They 
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represent, in many of these scattered com- 
munities, a centre of social life, and they unite 
people of all creeds and every social rank. 

It may be contended by some that life in 
England is different from that in our Colonies ; 
so much more established, and divided socially 
into such definitely fixed lines that it would be 
almost impossible to form any sort of social 
centre where those of every sphere of life could 
meet upon common ground. The war is, 
however, changing much and each day it shows 
us that, unless we can keep young people — 
especially village girls — interested and satisfied 
with their surroundings, we shall find our 
national problems exceedingly difficult to solve. 
How often in talking to a ploughman or 
labourer, do I hear the remark : " Oh, the boy 
who helps with my horses, or the young mate 
who works along with me, is not happy in his 
work. His only thought is to get away as 
quick as he can, when evening comes, put on a 
smart thin pair of shoes and go off to the town." 
These men trace most of their own and their 
neighbours' difficulties, both in home life and 
work hours, to the fact that the young genera- 
tion of women are discontented with their 
country homes. The bright lights behind shop 
windows, the ever-changing pictures at the 
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Cinema Palace, are the only things that bring 
them pleasure. 

The moving pictures and the halfpenny 
paper have done much harm ; but can we not 
at aU events endeavour to stem further advances 
of this restless spirit of the age ? If anything 
can help, it wiU be Women's Institutes. 

I have already alluded to the good propa- 
ganda work done by the Agricultural Organis- 
ation Society, Queen Anne's Chambers, Tothill 
Street, Westminister, S.W., and I hope that 
the public will speedily now become more 
appreciative of all the sympathy and encourage- 
ment which its members have given to co- 
operative undertakings, when they learn that 
they are also taking an active part in forming 
Women's Institutes in England upon somewhat 
similar lines to those which exist in Canada. 
They have obtained the valuable assistance of 
Mrs. Watt, the secretary of the Advisory Board 
of Women to the Department of Agriculture 
in British Columbia, and she has already held 
many meetings in various parts of the country. 
The result of this has been that Women's 
Institutes have already been formed in Wales, 
Dorset, Kent, and Sussex, and in each of these 
neighbourhoods the representatives of the 

Agricultural Organisation Society have either 
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spoken upon the work, have provided Uterature 
or have given expert advice. 

In order to show how such work can best be 
adapted to the requirements of English people, 
I am able, by the courtesy of Mr. Nugent 
Hai^ris, to give a report of what has already 
been done in this respect in East Dorset. 

THE AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 

Women's Institutes — East Dorset. 

Mrs. Alfred Watt, of the Department of Agriculture, 
British Columbia, Canada, at present with the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, visited Dorset to take part in a 
series of meetings inaugurated at the suggestion of Mr. 
Nugent Harris, of the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
as the result of a visit paid by him in this county. 

There was a general wish on the part of those interested 
that the feelings of persons in that neighbourhood as to 
how fowl production could be increased might be ascer- 
tained, and perhaps some effective measures taken. 

The audience at the first meeting was composed of 
members of a local women's guild, which had been meet- 
ing for some years every Monday evening in a neighbouring 
Church Room. 

Mrs. Watt was introduced, and an attentive hearing 
was urged on the score df the immediate war needs of the 
country. Several ways were pointed out in which women 
living in the country districts could stimulate lines ot 
agricultural activity, and a plea was made for a sympa- 
thetic reception of new ideas so necessary now in the 
present economic condition of the country. Mrs. Watt 
then spoke for half an hour of the work of the Women's 
Institutes in Canada, showing how the activities of women 
living in country districts in Canada were at once directed 
towards increasing the wealth of the Dominion by growing 
more food, and by trying to manage better in the homes. 
She described the details of these organisations, and how 
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they could be adapted to meet the present crisis in this 
country. She told of the work of the Women's Institutes 
in Wales, and how they were binding women together in 
rural parts, regardless of politics, religion, social distinc- 
tions, or any other line of social demarcation. Some 
special activities of the Women's Institutes were dealt 
with at some length, such as better methods of home- 
making, use of labour-saving contrivances in the home, 
keeping of more poultry, more vegetable and fruit gardens, 
taking up village and home industries which would add to 
the wealth of the country. She showed that social life 
was as necessary as industrial effort for the successful 
carrjring on of agricultural work, and recommended that 
special lines of work for the development of the coni- 
munity and the betterment of home be undertaken by the 
women at the present juncture. She pointed out that it 
was only in the linking up of everyday duties to com- 
munity life, and so on to the nation's need, that country- 
women might do their part in bringing the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Discussion was then invited. In the 
course of this it was mentioned that the Guild had these 
objects in mind, and had already done a useful work, and 
were at present supplying Red Cross needs and comforts 
for the troops, and that it would be glad to see still 
more active work done in the ways pointed out. A good 
deal of interest was shown by the questions asked by the 
audience. The immediate needs of the home and home 
industries seemed to have especial interest. The Com- 
mittee agreed to meet Mrs. Watt later on, and see in what 
way a Women's Institute could be carried on in connection 
with the Guild. 

A meeting was held on the following Friday, and a full 
discussion took place, and the views of all the Committee 
were ascertained. Finally, it was decided to hold a 
Women's Institute meeting on the second Monday of each 
month, and to see if this meeting could progress side by 
side with the Guild meeting. As the Guild meetings are 
chiefly recreational, although some work of some kind, 
such as knitting, etc., was always brought, it was felt that 
a more educational feature could successfully fill a gap in 
the Guild's work. 
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A programme was drawn up for a meeting in December, 
in line with this idea. A President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer were elected, and a Committee named, 
so that an organisation now exists, and will carry out 
specifically the ideas of conserving and developing the 
local resources. 

The Committee is that already existing for the Guild. 

Business. 

Address, " How to get more Eggs." Illustrated by 

home-made poultry apparatus. 
Discussion, " Care and Feeding of Poultry." 
Christmas carols. 

Demonstration, " Home-made Sweets." 
Tea served by a member. 

At this meeting a pleasing and touching incident took 
place. One of the women said that she would be glad to 
join a Women's Institute because her son, who had gone 
to Canada and had enlisted there, wrote that near where 
his battalion was in winter quarters at Crystal Bear, 
Canada, there was a Women's Institute, which looked 
after the soldiers and had given them a party and a social 
evening. 

Although meetings of the Guild are held in the Church 
Room, the membership is not confined to members of the 
Church ; it is practically unsectarian, and it says a great 
deal for the efforts of the local organisers, and for the 
determination and energy of the women, that such an 
organisation could have been carried on for thirteen years 
without help from any outside source. The members state 
that the Guild is almost entirely composed of women who 
are working. They have managed their own affairs, and 
have shown a fine spirit of co-operation. It may be not 
too much, therefore, to assume that from such likely 
material a good Women's Institute may result, and that 
an immediate effect may be felt, especially in the matter 
of food production. 

The next meeting was held at a neighbouring village. 
This meeting also received the suggestion of a Women's 
Institute favourably. Stress was laid on the need of a 
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more neighbourly feeling, of better home-makers, and the 
country's present needs. 

Mrs. Watt took up especially community work and how 
it might lead to a better social order ; she dwelt for some 
time upon the woman as the spender of the nation, 
criticising the lack of business and technical knowledge 
among women. 

She showed the great money loss resulting from lack of 
home efficiency, explaining how adulteration of foods and 
textiles is carried on. She said this should be of immediate 
interest, women were spending the money and not getting 
in return what th^ were entitled to receive. This was 
because women did not know the difference. She advo- 
cated education along these lines and the need for better 
homes, better schools, better care and feeding of children. 
She stated that the uncleanly conditions in which food 
was exposed for sale in England was a great shock to 
people from other parts of the Empire. She said women 
had all these matters in their own hands. 

Another meeting was held on the Tuesday following, 
when there were present a number of women who wished 
to hear more about Women's Institutes. Those who spoke 
emphasised the immense war needs of the country, and 
urged that every effort be made to save money and put it 
in the War Loan. A good many questions were asked, 
and those present seemed satisfied that by binding them- 
selves together in the way suggested by the speakers, they 
could do much to help end the war. 

A resolution was passed that a Women's Institute be 
formed, and Officers and Committee were elected. 

The general feeling of the meeting was that the first 
meeting should take up more economical cooking in the 
house. An informal discussion took place on the differences 
in flours and need for home-baked bread. A meeting of 
the Committee is to be called presently to draw up a pro- 
gramme of meetings. 

The third meeting was held at another village on VVed- 
nesday. This was an especially good audience, with a 
number of intelligent women who displayed great interest 
and asked many questions, and seemed alive to the need 
of some further war work among rural women. The chair- 
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man recalled the early history of social movements in the 
neighbourhood, showing how many good lines of work had 
been carried on and how a pleasant social order had been 
evolved. Attention was drawn to the further possibilities^ 
especially along the lines of garden work and poultry- 
keeping and further co-operation in urgent war work. 
Mrs. Watt then took up the possible interests and occupa- 
tions of women living in the country. She explained how 
in Canada a great deal of the exodus to towns had been 
stopped by opening up opportunities for women and girls 
in the country. She showed that the little everyday con- 
cerns might all lead through gradual stages to national 
good and prosperity. She pointed out that after the war 
there would be efforts to bring more people on the land, 
and that many women would be both making homes in the 
country or entering into agricultural work. It would be 
most important then that all smaller communities should 
be prepared to welcomethis new influx and to help broaden 
rural life. 

Various ways of saving time and money in the homes 
were pointed out, Mrs. Watt emphasising the need for 
time for women's highest duties, especially in the care ot 
children. She said that the aim of all workers in country 
life was to conserve resources, and that whUe we were 
talking of growing more food there must never be over- 
looked that among the greatest of our resources are the 
children who are to carry on the Empire. 

At the close of the meeting a full discussion took place 
on how these objects could be achieved, and the idea of a 
Women's Institute was generally approved. 

In reply to some objections raised to increased food pro- 
duction, it was pointed out that it was an economic truth 
that the more production the better sale, the more poultry 
and eggs produced in any one locality the better position 
each producer was in with regard to market, transit, etc. 
Where there were enough poultry people they could com- 
bine co-operatively, get cheaper foodstuffs, learn from one 
another's methods, and have a good and steady sale. A 
Committee was formed and Officers elected to take further 
steps in the direction of forming a Women's Institute. 
Several persons present stated they would be only too glad 
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to exchange ideas and methods of work with their neigh- 
bours, and to make a centre for the activities of the women 
in the neighbourhood such as Mrs. Watt had described. 

It is expected that a meeting of this Committee will 
soon be held. As they already have a meeting-place and 
some energetic residents willing to take up the matter, 
there may be some result later. At all events, interest has 
been aroused in work of rural women in war-time along 
these special lines. 

A fourth meeting was held at a private house to discuss 
the general needs of the situation. An earnest appeal was 
made for a concerted effort to deal with the urgent needs 
created by the war. The meeting was told of the steps 
which had been taken of various County and Patriotic 
Associations and of the Government appeals, which should 
strike a responsive chord everywhere. Ways were pointed 
out in which by all acting together they could both make 
money and save it. A striking illustration was given with 
statistics of how our money was diverted to other countries, 
and what it might mean if this money were kept in Eng- 
land. Increased poultry production was in itself a patriotic 
proceeding, particularly at the present time, when the 
soldiers in the hospitals could not get all the eggs they 
needed, and that in every way we were hampered by not 
growing our own food supply. Mrs. Watt 'followed with a 
talk on constructive rural sociology. She took as text the 
building up of a social order as a stimulus to agriculture, 
showing how step by step all the factors going to the build- 
ing up of country life can be welded together to make the 
country prosperous. She quoted from various students of 
rural economics, Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. Pye-Smith, 
Mr. Pratt, and various Canadian and American authorities, 
to show that the state of society in the country is as 
important to agricultural development as the factors of 
science, transit, markets, and so on. She said this would 
embrace many activities and conditions, a better state of 
society meant schools suitable to rural life, efficient county 
organisations, the spread of agricultural education, recrea- 
tions, and social life generally, but most of all it meant 
better homes. This was the condition aimed at primarily, 
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to make the country home the foundation of the social order 
which would lead to the active development of agriculture. 

The efficiency of the country home is of special import- 
ance, as it is closely related to the main business of the 
country. In this it is different from the town home. She 
advocated the formation of Women's Institutes in order to 
bring about better homes, improved community of life, 
and more profitable rural activities for women. She dwelt 
upon the work which could be undertaken, domestic and 
scientific, in all its branches, hpme industries, agricultural 
occupations for women, and the bringing about of better 
social conditions in the villages. A programme of one of 
the Women's Institutes was explained in detail. In con- 
clusion, she urged the immediate consideration of how 
countrywomen could help to end the war, saying that no 
avenue should be overlooked which meant keeping more 
money in England, and putting women in the way to earn 
more. 

One of the audience then addressed the meeting, ex- 
plaining how he had been able to start Poultry Clubs in 
some of the villages, and his hopes that more of these 
little Poultry Clubs might be begun. He explained that 
the mode of operations was very simple, that the only 
necessities were a place to store feeding-stuffs, and some 
person who would apportion these once a week among the 
members. He considered that the machinery of some of 
the regular Poultry Societies was too complicated, that 
the main thing to aim at was to get cheaper foodstuffs in 
the easiest possible way : in this way more people would 
keep more poultry. He also proposed that an expert 
should be in attendance to give practical hints in the care 
of poultry. 

The next speaker, who spoke on the advantages of a Co- 
operative Society, pointed out that these societies were 
carefully organised by the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, and were of great assistance, especially to small 
holders. He thought some such society would be of 
advantage to the neighbourhood, and gave illustrations of 
instances where increased poultry production had resulted 
from forming a Co-operative Society. 

In support of the first speaker's contention, it was sug- 
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gested, as a practical outcome of the meeting, that names 
be taken of persons willing to buy poultry food co-opera- 
tively, and to form a society which, later on, might aifiliate 
to the Agricultural Organisation Society, or, failing that, 
to get the names of those who would be willing to 
start Poultry Clubs. A discussion followed, and the 
opinion was generally expressed that efforts should be 
made at once to get more poultry kept in the neighbour- 
hood. At the close of the meeting there were enrolled 
the names of twenty-three persons who were willing to 
take part in a movement of this nature. 

A small conference of persons especially interested was 
held later, when matters relating to increased food pro- 
duction, especially along the lines of poultry, were more 
informally discussed. 

It will readily be seen that a great deal of indirect good 
will result from this series of meetings, besides the 
practical results already noted. A great many people have 
been reached, and interest awakened in home and agricul- 
tural topics ; the need for co-operation in spirit as well as 
in fact has been proved. There has been definitely 
pointed out a number of ways in which rural women 
especially, in whatever circumstances, can help fill the 
present needs of the nation. There would seem some 
grounds for hope that even more practical patriotism will 
be shown in smaller communities. It is the intention of all 
concerned to carry on this work energetically. 

From all the accounts of work done by the 
Women's Institutes of Canada we arrive at the 
conclusion that their success has been due to 
the support, both financial and advisory, that 
they have had from Government. It must 
have often been brought home to those who, 
during the past strenuous eighteen months, 
have been upon Committees for various ex- 
cellent charities, organised as a means of incul- 
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eating thrift or teaching those things that would 
help many of our unenlightened people to act 
for the general good, that, without adequate 
financial aid, no prolonged success can be 
achieved. How many of our leading women 
have worked day after day, endeavouring to 
enUst sympathy, aid, or subscriptions for some 
object that they knew must help materially to 
strengthen our national resources, and then, 
after months of endurance and of struggle to 
maintain an office and typists, have reluctantly 
been forced to give up their work ! Perhaps 
some other society, better supported, and 
started more recently than their own, has the 
same objects in view, but, having had time in 
which to embrace other more far-reaching aims, 
is likely to oust the original undertaking from 
its already insecure position. 

What is regrettable about these effiorts of 
the charitably-minded is that they often over- 
lap, and thus money is wasted. How badly a 
General Organiser is required for aU charitable 
undertakings, whereby they would be worked 
as a co-ordinated scheme to help the whole 
country ! 

One very marked feature about the Canadian 
work has been the calm, non-hysterical way in 
which their women have united for this 
common cause. Such things as petty jealousy, 
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narrowness, and severity of judgment have 
almost vanished from their work, and this is 
probably due to the care with which each 
branch chooses its President. These leaders 
are selected, not because they hold a high social 
position, but because they are quahfied in 
character to organise the work of others. A 
President must be what one of these Canadians 
said of another, " a woman who possesses the 
power to discover the best that is in everyone 
with whom she comes in contact and who, 
somehow or other, awakens the talents of each, 
whatsoever those talents may be." All the 
members must necessarily work harmoniously 
together, if they are to be successful ; they 
must all be enthusiastic, but each has to be 
allowed sufficient freedom to develop to the 
full her own special department. 

Let us examine more closely how they are 
strengthened by Government. There is a 
central organisation of rural Women's Insti- 
tutes in almost every Province in Canada, 
supported by the Departments of Agriculture 
and, in the case of two Provinces, by the 
Provincial Universities. 

This central organisation arranges branch 
Women's Institutes in all parts of each 
Province, and especially devotes itself to the 
interests of rural communities. The branches, 
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when once started, manage their own affairs 
and do the work which their members think is 
best suited to their locaUty, having due regard 
to certain general principles defined by the 
rules and regulations. They are registered 
by the Department of Agriculture and receive 
certain money grants and assistance, in return 
for which they comply with the requirements 
of the Acts of Parliament under which they 
are registered. 

Generally speaking, the Departments of 
Agriculture provide literature, give some 
assistance lin money, arrange for demonstra- 
tors and lecturers, pay fees to branch secretaries, 
supply stationery, draft rules and regulations, 
and co-operate in educational, agricultural, 
exhibition and other work. At all times they 
are ready to give advice and help to the branch 
institutes, and all preliminary expenses are met 
by the central authority. As an example of 
what these Women's Institutes can do, one 
may instance, besides lectures, entertainments, 
and parties for young people and children, a 
few things outside the home that have been 
helped owing to their members co-operating 
together. They buy household supplies, seeds, 
bulbs, etc., co-operatively, and, in a few in- 
stances, manage co-operative jam factories, 
laundries, creameries, and egg stations. They 
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maintain certain expensive household imple- 
ments, such as vacuum cleaners, knitting ma- 
chines, etc., for the use of the members. They 
work together with farmers' institutes to de- 
velop and stimulate agriculture, and thus 
increase the food supply, and at present their 
aim is to double that supply, for many of the 
Canadian gifts to troops come from these 
Women's Institutes. 

Sometimes a member who possesses a beauti- 
ful garden will throw it open for the afternoon, 
and, by charging an entrance fee, will thus 
collect money for some useful local object. If 
rich and poor unite in their donations, quite a 
number of things can be done for the improve- 
ment of a village. Perhaps a good-sized hall 
can be built, and, if each member contributes a 
gift of a piece of furniture, this can be made 
cosy and kept warm by means of a stove or 
fire, so that members can use it as a reading 
room. A wealthy member will, perhaps, send 
down papers each evening, and so there is 
formed a social centre where women can meet 
and get away sometimes from their somewhat 
narrow domestic circles. If the community 
cannot obtain anything so luxurious as a hall, 
then they will, pefhaps, concentrate their eflForts 
upon other ^ork, such as a swimming-bath, a 
good street lamp, a village clock, or a restful 
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garden, where women can sit and work whilst 
their children play near by. Many are the 
helpful things that can be done by means of 
this co-operative spirit. It may be that it 
will be many years before such organised effort 
is completed in our country, but all the same 
it is well to ponder how such work could be 
best carried out upon a large scale. It was 
our King who said : " The strength of the 
Empire is in the Homes of her People," and 
only by teaching boys and girls how to make 
home life happy, only by training women to 
learn the serious profession of housekeeping, 
can we hope to improve the outlook and widen 
the interests of young village girls. If they 
are taught at school the value of co-operative 
work, they will be able to put it into practice 
later on, when they become members of these 
Women's Institutes. 
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WHAT THE GOVERNING CLASSES COULD DO 
TOWARDS HELPING THE FURTHER CULTI- 
VATION OF LAND 

Under conditions of peace, most people either 
ignore or pass by Agriculture, because they 
find it dull and unprofitable. Even gardening 
has only recently, in the last few years, become 
popular, and but a restricted number of people 
study it seriously ; for the chief supporters of 
the Royal Horticultural Society are amateurs 
who seek, through the medium of nurserymen, 
to beautify their gardens in preference to 
making them profitable. The war, it is true, 
has banished some ornamental flower borders, 
and carpet bedding is confined within measured 
limits, but it is certain that our kitchen gardens 
could, if properly ordered, yield a far larger 
return of profitable crops. 

All these matters concern but a minority of 
educated people, and the town-dweUer, so long 
as he is comfortably housed and can obtain 
fresh vegetables, allows other questions of 
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national interest to engross him rather than the 
consideration of rural subjects. To him the 
thought of the countryside suggests a place 
where the rich have large houses for the enter- 
tainment of their friends and where the best 
hunting and shooting can be had. It is looked 
upon " very much as a plaything," a happy 
holiday resort for week-end relaxation, where 
those who are overdone with strenuous social 
activities, charities, or political business seek 
fresh air and well-earned rest. 

The main attraction of the country to the 
Londoner is to be found in its solitude. He is 
accustomed to a stream of people, passing in- 
cessantly to and fro upon business bent, and 
therefore the wide open Downs, where only 
one grey figure watches beside a flock of sheep, 
or deep-sunk country lanes, where joyful 
shouts of boys and girls returning from school 
alone disturb his train of thought, are welcome 
to him. What cares he about the rural 
exodus ? He merely goes upon his way re- 
joicing over fresh ideas that an open stretch of 
sky and country can give. He loves waste 
land beside streams that wild duck haunt, the 
rough commons, too, where the colour and 
scent of gorse revive his drooping spirits. 
What does it matter to him, if properties are 
large and owned by a few rich men, and if 
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well-trained labour is scarce ? During his 
holiday from work he is content to walk amidst 
sunshine, and to be blown upon by soft breezes 
that help him to forget smoke -begrimed 
houses of the City. These feelings, shared by 
so many, and this apathy as regards the im- 
provement of real "business" on the land, 
have been the great impediments in the past. 
Yet we know that it is an axiom in the com- 
mercial world that, " when the head of a busi- 
ness can no longer grasp all its details, then 
that business is on too large a scale for economic 
working " ; and is not this oft-times applicable 
to very large estates ? The trouble has been, 
no doubt, that they have not been held for 
business but for pastime ; there has, in most 
cases, been no real necessity for the owner to 
make them pay. Perhaps the war, with all 
the troubles that it brings in its train, will, 
more than anything, teach us that if we wish 
to become independent of imported food, 
which we have already seen is a national neces- 
sity, the only way by which we can bring this 
about will be to make the land pay. In order 
to do this, the owner should be competent to 
supervise the work that goes on upon his 
property, and although he still may find it 
necessary to employ a land agent or "go- 
between," yet he should be capable himself of 
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devising new methods, so that his estate can 
be developed to suit the changing conditions 
of the times. It must, therefore, not be too 
large a property, or it will be beyond his 
personal grasp, and, above aU, he should, from 
childhood, be made aware of the importance to 
himself of undergoing a thorough training for 
his future work. Such a life trust, not a mere 
personal one but of consequence to the country, 
cannot be lightly undertaken. Thus, therefore, 
we come to the conclusion that our territorial 
class requires education to fit them for the 
ownership of land and that, if they are to 
succeed in making their land pay, the size of 
properties will need reducing so as to be within 
control. 

It will, no doubt, be objected to as intro- 
ducing more of a " commercial " spirit and 
eliminating some of the pleasures derived from 
wide tracts of shooting, but viewed from the 
business standpoint of increased production, 
there is no other way of achieving success. 

In comparing the size of properties in Great 
Britain with those of other countries, it is in- 
teresting to note in Great Britain there are 
5,000 large landowners (of over 1,000 acres), 
and yet this handful of men owns about half 
the land ; that in Germany there are 5,000,000 
landowners, and in France about 5,000,000. 
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Blue Books tell us that Great Britain has 
1,000,000 landowners, but, as the majority of 
these are men who own land in towns, they 
cannot count as rural landowners. 

In Belgium, three-quarters of the landowners 
have less than 5 acres each, and 95 per cent, 
have less than 25 acres each. From our Eng- 
lish point of view, it may be said that there are 
really no large landowners in Belgium ; for 
the two largest only possess 30,000 acres be- 
tween them, and there are only 146 rhen who 
have more than 2,500 acres each. When we 
consider that in the United Kingdom there are 
several landlords who each hold 200,000 acres, 
and one who has 1,300,000 acres, without 
counting the many hundreds who own 20,000 
acres each, we may safely suggest that some 
properties might be advantageously reduced 
in size. To put it even more concisely, twenty- 
six of our English Peers own as much as would 
cover the whole cultivated and wooded territory 
of Belgium. 

In Denmark, a young man who will eventu- 
ally own land goes through a thoroughly prac- 
tical training, which extends over seven years, 
and sometimes, in order to complete his know- 
ledge, he becomes under-bailiff, and rises in 
time to be head-bailiff, so that, when he inherits 
his property, he is fully qualified to direct the 
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work. We see, therefore, that good results 
are not within the attainment of the amateur 
who, perhaps, only comes to the country for 
the hunting season and lives during the rest of 
the year in London, or, when he is weary of 
town life and country visits, hooks a passage 
to some distant country where he can obtain 
big-game shooting. As land provides us with 
our means of subsistence, those who possses it 
have to bear in mind that they are our agri- 
culturists-in-chief, and that their position, if 
rightly held, means not only the expenditure 
of capital for its advancement, but also the 
obhgation of knowledge, industry, and obser- 
vation. They are entrusted with leadership, 
and others look to them for guidance in modern 
methods ; so that it is essential that the rising 
generation of boys that are to own land should 
prepare themselves for their future career, just 
as they study for professions like the Army, 
Navy, or Law. Only by doing this, and by 
employing as bailiff"s expert men, chosen for 
their skill, and not, as is sometimes done, for 
their social qualities, will land be better worked. 
An agent is not wanted merely because he is 
" such a good fellow," or " such a good shot," 
but because he is a capable manager in the 
interests of his master's commercial business. 
Even if this is not the opinion that has been 
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held in the past, we know that it is what is 
rapidly becoming evident to all ; and for this 
reason it seems advantageous to urge those 
young mothers who,x owing to the sad losses 
caused by the war, are left in a position of 
solitary responsibihty in the guidance of their 
sons' and daughters' education, to consider all 
these land questions very carefully. If they 
do so, they will be in a better position to sug- 
gest means by which these young people, during 
their school years, will be thrown in contact 
with those experts who can direct their atten- 
tion to the new developments that are bound 
to come. They can encourage their sons to 
study rural housing and all those conditions of 
the country labourer that will help to establish 
the peasant class that we have discussed. Their 
daughters can interest themselves in simple 
cooking, jam-making, gardening and the lighter 
branches of farming, and by acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of these things will be better quali- 
fied to understand the educational wants of the 
village girl, will be able to see her point of 
view, and by helping, through the medium of 
Women's Institutes, to dispel some of the 
monotony of cottage life, will assist to keep 
her, contented and happy, in the country. So 
much can be done by example and influence, 
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and it is this which has been lacking hitherto 
in England. 

In most country districts an eiFort has been 
made during the last few years to introduce 
some instruction in gardening into the school 
curriculum. In London it is hardly possible 
to provide each school with sufficient ground 
for such a purpose, and so it has been left to 
the energies of the Children's Garden Fund 
(the Secretary is Mrs. Lyons, 3, Durham 
Place, S.W.) to give little Londoners some 
idea of the joy of growing things. The 
Fund started in 1911 by acquiring a vacant 
building site in Paddington, and in the summer 
of 1915 there were eight gardens all working 
in very poor districts. From this it will be 
seen how much can be done in a few years, if 
those who work for such a cause have that 
true, earnest spirit which is so essential to any- 
thing that concerns organising work for the 
poorer classes. In these large gardens each 
child has a plot of his or her very own, the 
produce of which, both flowers and vegetables, 
they take home in due course. They realise 
for the first time the marvel of life in the small 
seed, and learn lessons of hope and patience 
whilst watching its grovrth. The school teachers 
say that these gardens are such a help educa- 
tionailly, as the children see the results of their 
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work and the use of it, and the develop- 
ment of a future interest in agriculture is 
thereby fostered. The lady teacher in each 
garden insists upon paths being kept tidy, and 
sees that flower beds are weeded ; so that the 
children take a pride in working for the common 
weal, and thereby a germ of good citizenship is 
implanted in many young minds which will in 
time bear good fruit. Those who have visited 
these children's gardens are taught what rich 
storehouses lie, often unperceived, in the midst 
of slums ; for, if a piece of untempting ground, 
overlooked by many small, grimy houses, can 
be converted into a productive garden by small 
London children, who, many of them, have 
only seen fields and country gardens upon 
their annual day-trip to the sea, what wealth 
men and women could obtain from vacant 
spaces, if only they would think more about 
such work ! 

Much has been done in this direction by the 
Home Food Culture Society, Victoria Viaduct, 
Carlisle, which has acquired plots of land, rent 
free, from owners in Cumberland and West- 
morland, and has converted these into allot- 
ments. The Society also gives advice and 
provides a certain number of plants. In 
luondon the same thing is being done by the 
Vacant Land Cultivation Society and by the 
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A GREAT PERSONALITY 

Church Army, but, in spite of such a bevy of 
active societies, plenty of waste spaces still 
abound, and are crying out to be made pro- 
ductive. When we think of the 12,000,000 
acres of poorly laid down, neglected, and un- 
productive grass land that was quoted in 1911 
as deserving of being put to good use, we must 
feel that it behoves all to endeavour somehow 
to urge greater and more intensive cultivation 
throughout England and Wales. We hear of 
the wonderful results that co-operation has 
achieved in Ireland — why cannot we, too, copy 
their success ? It is true that they have had 
the benefit of a great personality working in- 
cessantly for this one object ; but although we 
are, perhaps, at the moment not fortunate 
enough to possess an English Sir Horace 
Plunkett, this should be all the more reason 
for our endeavouring to educate boys to foUow 
in his steps. We want to teach them that the 
" business " countryside of future years should 
hold smaller properties and well- managed ones, 
and that there should be a goodly number of 
small freeholders or State tenants ; people who, 
whatever scheme is adopted, will give all their 
powers of exertion to the land for the simple 
reason that it wUl be theirs for life at all events, 
if not their children's. We shall hope, too, to 
have more factories for butter, sugar beet, and 
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bacon worked upon co-operativd lines, together 
with milk and egg societies in the towns. 
Electric light and the telephone should be 
installed in the smallest villages, and, by means 
of Co-operative Building Societies, the work- 
men would have good cottages, 

AU such co-ordinated movement would 
bring about freer and more natural intercourse 
between different types of people ; for they 
would be working more upon the lines of the 
manor of ancient days, before the Age of Ex- 
ploration and Discovery scattered the com- 
munity and made them leave the country to 
follow the industrial world. We should again 
have whole families working upon farms in the 
way that the Frenchman, his wife and children 
concentrate upon their market gardens. People 
would be healthier and happier, and, above all, 
we should become independent of food supphes 
from other countries. No nightmare of heavy 
imports would disturb the slumbers of our 
great financiers ; for our land would produce 
double what it now yields, and, if Credit 
Unions and Credit Banks were established, there 
would be no fear of failure amongst small 
cultivators. How often has a £50 note, lent 
at the critical moment, averted complete dis- 
aster ! For, however experienced, however 
careful an accountant a man may be, he cannot 
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MARKET GARDENS NEAR PARIS 

foretell when a bad season may come and 
damage his crops, and, should there be no 
capita] behind to help him to tide over these 
difficult months, he may never recover suffi- 
ciently to build up his farm again. 

In order to gain an idea of how^ much more 
could be done in the matter of market- 
garden work, let us compare the rents of our 
gardens with those in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. The rents round London are £10 to 
£l5 per acre, but in the suburbs of Paris they 
amount to £32 per acre. We read of 2,125 acres 
being cultivated round Paris as market gardens 
by some 5,000 individuals ; and in this way 
2,000,000 Parisians are supplied with vege- 
tables, and the surplus comes to London It 
is usually supposed that the reason why market 
gardeners centre round Paris is because they 
are near a market. This is not the sole reason. 
They can obtain manure there in large quan- 
tities, and they are on a direct line for the 
disposal of the large supplies of produce that 
they send to us in England. I am told that in 
many instances, even without such costly 
things as glass bells, vegetables are grown in 
the open air in France to the value of £200 
per acre. 

In 1909 our imports of fruit and vegetables 
were £12,900,000, and in 1911 these had risen 
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to £14,193,000, out of which fruit alone must 
have come to at least £4,000,000 ; so it cannot 
be said that we grow enough of either. Each 
year our imports of tomatoes come to 
£1,000,000, apples to £2,000,000, £500,000 
worth of pears, and nearly £730,000 of grapes ; 
so from these figures it can be seen how much 
money English growers could make, if they 
worked according to the clever methods 
adopted by foreigners. 

I have dealt here more especially upon the 
good results obtainable by increasing our 
market gardens, because fruit and vegetables 
come to the daily notice of all persons, whether 
they live in towns or in the country, and there- 
fore they convey, perhaps, more to the lay 
mind than details about wheat or forest trees, 
which pass through various departments and 
are handled by many before they are utilised by 
people in their homes. In spite of my fear, 
lest in the enthusiasm which I feel for the sub- 
ject of the increased jdeld of our land, I may 
try the patience of the lay reader by sub- 
mitting over many figures, I feel bound to give 
the following tables. They show so clearly the 
vast saving that could be realised if more 
thorough scientific knowledge were brought to 
bear upon farming and kindred subjects : 
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THE DEARTH OF TIMBER 



Values of our Imported Foods in the Years 19O8 and 
1913 respectively. 



Imported 


Vain 


e. 


Commodities. 


1908. 


1913. 


Beef 


... £10,308,380 .. 


£16,070,000 


Mutton ... 


8,148,457 .. 


10,922,000 


Bacon 


14,480,579 .'. 


17,428,000 


Butter 


24,082,537 .. 


24,600,000 


Eggs 


7,183,112 .. 


9,590,602 


Wheat 


... 38,295,940 .. 


43,861,000 


Cheese 


6,684,203 .. 


7,000,501 



Similarly an extract from the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on British Forestry, 
1902, Cd. 1319, shows this subject, too, calls 
for the attention of those who have Imperial 
interests at heart. The Report says : 

" It will be found in our evidence that experts of high 
authority have recorded the opinion, already expressed in 
many reliable publications, that the vcorld is rapidly 
approaching a shortage, if not actual dearth, in its supply 
of coniferous timber, which constitutes between 80 and 90 
per cent, of the total British imports. The great area of 
waste land in these islands, which might be afforested, and 
with regard to which, such valuable evidence has been 
given, thus becomes a matter of grave national concern." 

Perhaps but few of us can fully grasp the 
extent of this danger, for, in reality, it concerns 
the years of a dim future, when children's 
children will be treading the paths that we once 
trod. The coniferous trees we can plant 
quickly and hew down in this generation ; but 
there is a further aspect of this yield of the land 
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that it is only reasonable to contemplate. We 
know that the enormous increase of industries 
that demand a vast expenditure of coal and iron 
is putting these commodities to a very severe 
test, and that, both in America and Great 
Britain, the coal and iron that can be cheaply 
obtained are within measurable distance of 
exhaustion. What will happen when these 
supplies are no longer obtainable ? It is evident 
that then industrial leadership will be trans- 
ferred to other countries, and that, unless we, 
meanwhile, build up our Agriculture to the 
highest level that it can attain, unless we 
systematically carry on forestry with a view, 
not only to present saving, but more especially 
to future generations, these two English- 
speaking races will be lowered to a position 
which, at the moment, they would not wish to 
contemplate. 

Therefore it is to Agriculture and those 
similar ancient crafts of Gardening and 
Forestry that we would direct the attention of 
all thinking people, so that the industry about 
which Mr, James J. Hill emphatically declares 
" all others revolve and by which future 
America shall stand or fall " can be studied 
with all reverence by those who can in any way 
influence the cultivation of land. These views 
have been admirably expressed by Prince 
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WHENCE OUR BREAD COMES 

Kropotkin, who says : " We civilised men and 
women, know everything, we have settled 
opinions upon everything, we take an interest 
in everything. We only know nothing about 
whence our bread comes which we eat — even 
though we pretend to know something of that 
subject as well — we do not know how it is 
grown, what pains it costs to those who grow 
it, what is being done to reduce their pains, 
what sort of men the feeders of our grand 
selves are." 

In the following chapters I shall hope to give 
some outline of matters connected with the 
happiness and prosperity of those who do the 
manual work in the production of our food 
supplies, and therefore require the watchful 
consideration that years of toil in boisterous 
and inclement weather should obtain for them 
froni those, their masters, whose interests they 
serve. 
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CHAPTER VII 

BETTER HOUSING FOR THE LABOURER 

Three well-groomed, stout farm horses stand 
resting for a brief while, for they have done a 
good spell of work already this sunny January 
morning. The steam rises from their sturdy 
backs, and, as I ask the ploughman if it is not 
hard work ploughing on such a steep pitch of 
downland, he replies : " Yes, I be glad when 
night comes and I can rest." He tells me that 
it is harder on the horses and himself this year, 
because the field, belonging as it does to a small 
farm, has had manure carted on to it during 
wet and sticky weather ; at a wrong time, in 
short, for carts and horses could not be obtained 
in hard, frosty weather, and consequently the 
land has been cut up and is heavy to work. 
This farm, like many others, is dependent upon 
the kind offices of a larger farm, which hires 
out men and horses to help on the work, and 
owing to shortage of hands it is difficult to 
obtain such labour during suitable weather. 
" We always tries to help 'em, when they 
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want us, but this year it has been difficult to be 
neighbourly, because so many men have left 
us for the Army." As is usual just now, we 
begin talking about the men that have been 
called up from the farms and how work can be 
done without them. " If I'd not been married, 
I'd have gone with the first of them," he says. 
" People have always looked down on us that 
works the land ; long before the war began they 
did so, and now it ain't much better. No, 
there ain't no great catch in working on the 
land, and I wonders sometimes anyone does 
it. It's a hard life, for we starts off at four in 
the morning, and it's sometimes seven at night 
afore we've finished up." 

I suggest that, although there may be shorter 
hours and better pay in the towns, there is not 
the same healthy life, and that there are many 
more temptations to spend money, which pre- 
vents putting anything by. " Well," he says, 
" I like the country well enough, for I've always 
lived in it ; but if I had my life over again, I'd 
not work for the Land, and, what's more, I've 
told my boy so, and he seems just of my mind, 
for he's not going to stick to it." 

He goes on to tell me how difficult it is to 
put by savings, and then, too, how people seem 
to despise the country labourer and have not a 
good word to say for him, and yet it is through 
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him that they get their food. When he was a 
young fellow, before he married, he used to go 
down to Dorsetshire for his holidays, and, 
although his friend told him the weekly wage 
there was not as high as in Sussex and Kent, 
yet there were advantages that could not be 
gainsaid. For instance, a man had a good 
cottage and half an acre of ground upon which 
he could grow vegetables ; then, too, he could 
probably obtain an allotment besides, so that 
he could sell some produce or have cocks and 
hens. Besides this, he was allowed to keep a 
pig, and all these things together made it 
cheaper for a family to live. In Sussex, 
although wages have risen lately, there are 
many farms where the cottages, quite new 
ones, are indifferently built and have but poor 
accommodation, with walls through which the 
rain, sweeping in torrents as it does from the 
sea across the marshland, often beats. The 
gardens that surround the houses are so small 
that there is room, perhaps, only for a few old 
gooseberry bushes, left unpruned by the last 
inhabitants, and with their branches so densely 
matted that they bear no fruit. Beneath are 
a few small, but very sweet-smelling, violets 
and pale yellow primroses, but there is not 
much space left for vegetables. Then, too, 
pigs are not allowed — " even if there be a pig- 
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pen, we dares not keep one," says my friend, 
and then, with a " Who-oop, Toby," he gives 
a jerk to the mouths of his three companions 
and they move slowly on to complete their 
allotted task. 

As I go on my way wondering how we shall 
ever tempt the soldier who has left the plough 
for the fighting lines to return to his former 
work, I think of that wise seventeenth-century 
law by which no cottages were allowed to be 
built without the necessary land adjoining. 
This is, no doubt, why, where we see old, grey- 
blue walls and timber beams, it is usual to find 
the old garden itself large enough for vege- 
tables, fruit, and flowers, or, if this has disap- 
peared, because ever-changing successions of 
labourers have failed to cultivate it, we can 
still trace the former hedge or enclosing wall 
that sheltered it in bygone times. 

Yet how important it is to make the rural 
labourer and his family comfortable and pros- 
perous ! Because thus only can we retain 
competent men to do the work. We want 
strong, capable workers, who have money 
enough to feed and clothe their boys and girls ; 
for by this means we shall make a " business " 
out of the land and rear up a race who will be 
able to bear the trials and difficulties that are 
bound to follow these years of war turmoil. 
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By having under-paid, badly-housed, indifferent 
workmen, the land must suffer, and this affects, 
not a mere group of individuals, but the whole 
nation. 

This movement towards the towns has 
proceeded further in England than in any 
European country ; for sixty years ago the 
population of England and Wales was evenly 
divided between town and country, but now 
four out of every five people live in towns, and 
only one in every five settles on the land. As 
proof of the health-giving advantages of a 
country life, where it concerns young children, 
we may quote, as the mortality in the first 
twelve months of country children's lives, the 
figures 98 per 1,000, and in urban districts 127 
per 1,000. These figures speak for themselves, 
and show how necessary it is, if we would main- 
tain our great Empire, to concentrate atten- 
tion upon such matters as housing, gardens, 
and better wages, all of which will attract people 
to the countryside ; and it would seem that no 
better advocates for such improvements could 
be found than the educated women of England. 
In all that concerns better facilities for doing 
housework, the maintenance of comfort, clean- 
liness, and good food, who can bring a greater 
and more experienced understanding to bear 
upon a cottage home than the mother of a 
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family? It has often been suggested that, 
when it comes to adding a nursery wing to a 
house, or placing servants' offices in convenient 
proximity to the work of everyday life, an 
architect would be well advised to consult his 
wife. If this applies to the arrangements made 
for moderate-sized and lat-ge houses, it is even 
more necessary that small cottage homes should 
be considered with a view to enabling our 
future peasant class to live thrifty, healthy 
lives. For this reason, it seems most suitable 
that the women of the future should be trained 
to understand much about rural housing, so 
that they may give suggestions to the owners 
of land and to architects as to how labour- 
saving help can be supplied to the wife of the 
workman. If common sense were used and 
personal interestwere brought to bear upon such 
household arrangements, there would probably 
be far less iUness among young people and far 
less money spent upon doctors and medicine, so 
that savings might often be put by advantage- 
ously for the old age of many a country labourer. 
It might naturally be assumed that this 
question of housing those whose help is wanted 
on the land would be one of vital importance 
to the politician, but, like many other questions, 
it has to some extent been considered a party 
one. 
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A brief survey of past history shows that 
the first part of the eighteenth century was 
the most prosperous time, upon the whole, for 
the English peasant. This was before much 
land became enclosed to form large estates, 
and the workman could therefore, in most 
cases, obtain grazing for any livfestock that he 
kept upon the stretches of common pasture 
land. In this way there were various openings 
for his labour, and consequently his source of 
income was not dependent upon work of one 
kind, or upon what his master gave him to do. 
Many opportunities of rising in life were avail- 
able, because there was a multiplicity in the 
uses of agricultural holdings ; so that, if a man 
was thrifty and looked ahead, he could improve 
his land and his way of living. We notice in 
many of our old, unspoilt country villages how 
soUdly built the cottages are ; and these, no 
doubt, were usually provided for the accom- 
modation of those who worked for the manorial 
lord. Farther away, often situated upon the 
verge of what country children now talk of as 
" the Forest," but is really a treeless portion of 
common land, are small, low, dilapidated 
dwellings which go by the name of their 
former inhabitants, and are known as " squat- 
tfers' huts." It was towards 1760 that the 
rural labourer became more or less what he 
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now is, and housing was no longer maintained 
in the good condition that existed in Tudor 
days, when a series of " Depopulation Acts " 
had made it incumbent upon the landlords to 
pay a penalty if they allowed their labourers' 
cottages to fall into decay. Changes such as 
these do not come suddenly, and they are not 
traceable to one cause ; but usually a succes- 
sion of events, closely intermingled, perhaps 
one resulting from the other, brings them 
about. History shows how, with the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, the abbots and monks, 
who, in the intervals of singing Mass and 
taking their relaxations by angling in their 
fishponds, were the chief leaders of agri- 
culture, vanished from our land. This, 
together with the age of exploration and dis- 
covery, when new and wider markets opened 
out, caused a change from arable to pasture 
farming. Houses and whole villages were 
pulled down, and ploughs vanished because 
fields were let go to grass. Fewer men were 
wanted on the land, and, with the advent of 
Ehzabeth's reign, bands of retainers were 
broken up, with the consequence that depopu- 
lation increased. The great landlords gave up 
personal farming and let their estates to yeo- 
men, and so we find that, in the time of Oliver 
Goldsmith, his " Deserted Village " gives a 
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true representation of what had occurred. The 
birth of the day-labourer is traceable to Eliza- 
bethan times, and thence onwards it was con- 
sidered best for agriculture if he was neither 
owner nor occupier, but solely dependent upon 
the work of his hands. The cottage homes, 
therefore, were neglected, and probably as 
recently as 1860 they were at their worst, 
having been left unrepaired, and consequently 
having becdme insanitary in efvery way. The 
report of the Royal Commission on the Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes in 1885 shows only 
slightly improved conditions, but between then 
and 1895 some good results were noticeable. 
The 1890 and 1909 Acts are the essential ones, 
for then people began to grapple with bad 
housing. 

Perhaps one of the chief difficulties of im- 
provement is traceable to the fact that the 
survey of housing is usually made by an Officer 
of Health who is, as weU, a private practitioner, 
and, if he devotes overmuch time to inspecting 
cottages, his own work sufiFers, for he cannot 
devote all his attention to his patients. The 
official position he holds is not as remunerative 
or as interesting as his private work, and con- 
sequently the houses of the workmen are some- 
times neglected. It is to be hoped that, with 
the yearly increase of openings in the medical 
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profession which women are now called upon 
to fill, some arrangement may be made 
whereby, with a reasonable salary for such 
work, they may be appointed to survey cot- 
tage homes. 

Many houses that are overcrowded, old- 
fashioned, or insanitary ought, by rights, to be 
closed ; but this is not done, because it would 
mean that the owner — in all probability an im- 
poverished landowner — would be thus deprived 
of a means of subsistence in the rent of the 
house or cottage if he could not let it to tenants. 
Then sometimes another difficulty occurs, for 
there are probably too few cottages in the 
neighbourhood, and, until new ones can be 
built, it is unwise to close even the antiquated 
ones that still stand. 

Why, it may be asked, with this ever- 
increasing flight of the country labourer to 
the towns, is there still an insufficient number 
of cottages ? We have to remember that some 
of the oldest are decaying and are not worth 
repairing ; that the sanitary authorities are 
forced to close some ; and then, too, that there 
are nowadays people who require accommoda- 
tion in a village, but do not necessarily work 
on the land because they hve in the country, 
I allude to those many week-end visitors and 
owners of small cottages, of whom there are 
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more now than in former days, a fact which is 
traceable, no doubt, to the ever-increasing size 
of towns, whence, for health reasons, it is 
desirable that people should occasionally take 
a change. Then, too, motoring has made 
these country flights more possible, and 
chauffeurs, electricians, and gardeners have to 
be housed, even if they only belong to what is 
termed a week-end cottage. 

These, together with Old Age Pensioners, 
who are now no longer removed to the Work- 
house, make up the inhabitants of rows of 
small houses in our country villages. It would 
seem that the more well-to-do ones could well 
afford to pay a rent which, in normal times, 
when labour and material are not so expensive 
as they are in war-time, should ensure a good 
profit for the builder. This would do away 
with the excuse that is so often offered, that 
the wages earned by labourers do not allow of 
their pajdng a sufficiently high rent to refund 
quickly the outlay in building. Again, we are 
brought back to the fact that, when ex-soldiers 
return from abroad and are wiUing to work 
once more on the land, they will not be satis- 
fied either with the present cottages or with 
the weekly wages that have hitherto been 
given. Obviously, if the workman is better 
paid, he can afford to spend more upon the 
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rent of his house, and therefore, with increased 
wages, there should not be in the future the 
loss that has hitherto been complained of by 
those who find themselves obliged to build. It 
has been suggested that a certain number of 
cottages for the use of Old Age Pensioners, and 
the lower grade of day labourers who have 
large families, or for widows who have children 
to support, should be erected out of State 
money. Only those would live in them who 
were not able to pay the comparatively high 
rents that skilled wage-earners could afford to 
give. 

Whatever the future may hold in store as 
regards such developments, whether they con- 
cern dwellings for workers of the past or for 
those of our men who have recently risked 
their lives in the service of their country, it is 
certain that much could be done by educated 
women in planning out the comforts of the 
interior of these homes. 

As an instance of what could be improved 
in this respect, attention may be drawn to the 
need for a good-sized larder, if possible facing 
North or East. It should be roomy enough 
and provided with sufficient outer air to allow 
of the storage of a considerable number of 
things, such as home-made jam, sacks of pota- 
toes, bread-pans, flour-bins, drinking-water, 
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etc. It has to be remembered that, for many 
years to come, it will only be by thrift that the 
labourer and his family can recover from the 
sharp pinch that ever-rising food prices give to 
a very limited purse, and his wife, therefore, 
will need to have room to store all those neces- 
saries which are bought cheaper in large 
quantities. A good-sized tank is useful outside 
to catch the water that flows from the roof into 
gutters and pipes ; then, too, a bath in the 
scullery, adjacent to the copper, saves work, 
where there are small children to be washed. It 
can either be made with a hinged top to it, so 
that it forms a table, or, if there is not suffi- 
cient space for this, the bath itself can be 
made so that, after it has been used, it is tipped 
up, to stand, somewhat after the fashion of an 
empty mummy case, against the wall. The 
outlet from it is easily made to flow direct 
through an opening into the garden, where the 
soapy water can be stored for use in enriching 
the ground. 

Anothet point often overlooked is the neces- 
sity, if the drinking-water is obtained from a 
well, of taking every precaution to preserve it 
from becoming polluted. Of course, the first 
essential is clear water ; but often, when given 
this, there is danger because the situation has 
been badly chosen. I remember being told by 
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one who has had much experience in watching 
the peculiarities of the ordinary village woman 
that a well should never be placed near the 
kitchen or back door, but, if possible, should 
be in the front garden. In the latter position, 
there should be far less danger of old vegetable 
refuse, cinders, broken pots, and all the medley 
of castaway, insanitary matter being thrown 
near it. A careless housewife, if the well is 
beside her back-door, will be tempted to throw 
dead mice, old apple or potato parings, etc., 
through the open door, and, even if they do 
not drop down the w^ell, it is astonishing how 
quickly they accumulate in an unsightly and 
often evil-smeUing mound near it. A paved 
or cement walk should, of course, surround the 
well, with little channels to allow of refuse 
water running away, and a lid or cover should 
be on the top of this precious drinking-water 
supply. 

The above are only a very few of the things 
that ladies could help materially to improve ; 
for do we not read in " Sesame and Lilies " 
Ruskin's definition of the duties that belong to 
the Domina or " House-Lady " ? She is, we 
are told, the "bread-giver" or "loaf-giver," 
and, just as the Dominus or House-Lord should 
carry out his office of " maintainer of the laws," 
so she has only legal claim to her title if she 
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gives help to the poor representatives of her 
master. The reader may remember his words 
to the Lady, for they are very beautiful : "Your 
fancy is pleased with the thought of being noble 
ladies, with a train of vassals. Be it so ; you 
cannot be too noble and your train cannot be 
too great ; but see to it that your train is of 
vassals whom you serve and feed, not merely 
of slaves who serve and feed you; and that 
the multitude which obeys you is of those 
whom you have comforted, not oppressed — 
whom you have redeemed, not led into cap- 
tivity." 

It is hardly possible at the present time to 
mention the work of any of those Housing 
Societies that have during the past few 
years endeavoured to improve the homes of 
town and village workpeople, because for the 
moment, owing to war exigencies, , all their 
efforts are centred upon building for the 
accommodation of munition workers. There- 
fore, their position as regards providing homes 
for other workpeople is one of suspended 
animation. There is no doubt, however, that 
in the future the help of educated women will 
be invaluable, for it is local assistance, above 
all, that will help most m securing proper pro- 
gress to these Building Societies. If, therefore, 
a study can now be made of the requirements 
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of the labourer's family, valuable time will not 
be lost, and when peace returns it will be pos- 
sible to carry out fresh plans in this large field 
of work. 

As regards the establishment of colonies of 
independent workers such as market gardeners, 
poultry - keepers, fruit - growers, and the 
labourers' famihes or peasant class who will 
help them, we shall no doubt soon be guided 
by those in authority as to the terms upon 
which they will hold their land. The much 
discussed question of proprietorship versus 
tenancy is one which awaits the decision of 
that statesman whose coming we look to with 
much expectancy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE WAGES OF THE RURAL LABOURER 

I REMEMBER reading once, in a book which 
dealt with the wages of the country workman, 
that the motto in a vUlage where their pay was 
low was, " We don't live, we linger." Although 
the conditions have improved of late years and 
it would be difficult to find men who would 
remain content with 12s. a week, which some 
not altogether unkind farmers still enjoy 
quoting as the very general wage that used to 
be given, yet, there is stiU scope for improve- 
ment. Surely it is more advantageous to an 
employer to have at his elbow a man who is 
not "lingering" reluctantly at his work, but 
one who is physically efficient and qualified by 
experience and can with skill accomplish 
quickly work that can only be thoroughly 
done if brain and muscle are nourished. If 
a man has to maintain a family upon unreason- 
ably low weekly wages, either he or the children 
must suffisr from lack of strength-giving food ; 
and, if he himself is the self-sacrificing indi- 
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vidual, then the employer will find his work is 
but indifferently carried out. In all probability, 
the labourer will fare better than his children, 
in which case it is the State that will be deprived 
of strong, healthy boys and girls who, in future 
years, should, if they are weU looked after 
whilst mere children, help to keep our Empire. 
Therefore, whichever way we consider this 
question, whether from the individual or the 
national point of view, it is most essential that 
physical efficiency should be maintained in the 
labourer, and good food and education be given 
to his children. 

In the very careful investigations which 
Miss M. F. Davies made as recently as 1909, 
which are recorded in a book called " Life in 
an English Village," she gives a table, " esti- 
mated at the very lowest on which, with the 
most judicious and economical expenditure, 
efficiency is possible" for a labourer's family 
for one week. I give a quotation : 



Food ... 

Rent ... 
Firing ... 
Sundries 
Dress (adult) 
„ (child) 



s. d. 

3 per adult. 

2 3 per child. 

None, as garden produce equals 

1 per household. 

2 per head. 

6 per week. 



rent. 



5 



The following, showing the minimum 
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necessary weekly income 
taken also from her pages : 


for families, are 


Food. 

8. d. 

One adult 3 

Two adults and 1 child ... 8 3 

„ „ and 2 children 10 6 

„ and 3 „ ... 12 9 


Dress, Fuel, 
Household Total. 
Sundries. 

8. d. 8. d. 
... 1 8 ... 4 8 
... 2 11 ... 11 2 
... 3 6 ... 14 
... 4 1 ... 16 10 



The village which Miss Davies took such an 
interest in was, on the whole, a well-to-do one, 
and yet we find that in it, as recently as 1909, 
there were 144 persons (57 adults and 87 
children under 16) who, according to her tables, 
were living in "primary poverty." It should 
be remarked that the minimum necessary 
weekly income does not include anything for 
clubs, insurance, or any provision for old age. 

In considering this question of how little 
food a family can be maintained upon, we notice 
that, in quoting for two adults and three child- 
ren, Miss Davies brings the items to a total 
of 16s. lOd., and it will be of interest to the lay 
reader, who may not hitherto have given any 
attention to the subject, to hear the opinion of 
Professor Atwater, as stated in Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree's " How the Labourer lives." His 
standard for the same number of persons (two 
adults and three children) engaged in " moder- 
ate " work (the dietary being more severe than 
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workhouse fare, without meat and with little 
bacon, scarcely any tea and no butter or eggs) 
is as follows : 



Food 


s. d. 
13 9 


Fuel 


1 4 


Rent 


2 


Clothing 


2 3 


Insurance 


4 


Sundries 


10 


Per week 


20 6 



This allows nothing for emergencies such as 
illness, doctor's bills, a holiday outing, recrea- 
tions, or even the third-class train fare to a 
neighbouring town, which it is often necessary 
for one of the family to go to in order to ob- 
tain cheaper provisions than the village shop 
can supply. 

Having therefore ascertained the " poverty 
hne," it is necessary to consider what the 
average earnings are, and here we find them 
quoted as below 20s, 6d. (rent 2s.) in every 
county in England and Wales except Northum- 
berland, Durham, Westmorland, Lancashire, 
and Derbyshire. Thus these five counties only 
can show thoughtfiil appreciation, not only of 
what is due to the toilers themselves, but also 
of what, from a purely business point of view, 
will enable us as a country to grow good stuff. 
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How can a man work his best when he is not 
only underfed, but also has the daily oppression 
of feeling that his wife is straining every nerve 
to make both ends meet, and that, even so, his 
children are not buoyant and muscular, giving 
promise of doing good sound work in the 
future ? 

Mr, Rowntree gives a most interesting map 
showing the varying wages that are paid 
throughout the counties of England, and from 
this we learn several things. The earnings of 
the labourer vary from 14s. lid. in Oxfordshire 
to 20s. lOd. in Derbyshire, and they are shown 
to attain still higher figures in Northumberland ; 
in fact, the highest are paid in the industrial 
and mining districts, and the lowest in the 
purely agricultural ones. 

It was often brought forward by those who, 
perhaps, were not far-sighted enough to see the 
advantages gained by better workmanship if a 
fair living wage was paid, that wages increased 
between 1894 and 1900. This argument does 
not hold good ; for, in reality, the wages of 
agricultural labourers diminished, because the 
cost of living increased still more. 

According to the Report of Mr. Wilson Fox 
on the Wages and Earnings of Agricultural 
Labourers, we find the following interesting 
table of the average weekly earnings : 
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Ordinary Agricultural 







"J "& 

Labourers. 


All Glasses of 

Agricultural 

Labourers. 

8. d. 

18 3 

... 17 3 


England. . . 
Wales ... 


1898. 
s. d. 
... 16 9 


1902. 

s. d. 
... 17 5 
... 17 7 



Durham and Glamorgan are the highest, for 
they are 22s. 2d. and 21s. 3d. respectively, 
whilst Oxford and Cardigan stand as low as 
14s. 6d. and 15s. 8d. 

I think these two last figures, which it 
has to be remembered existed as recently as 
1902, if compared with the 20s. 6d. mentioned 
by Professor Atwater as the standard cost of 
food for two adults and three children which will 
maintain efficiency for one week only, must 
prove that the rural labourer is not sufficiently 
well paid. Wages have risen from 6d. to 3s. 
per week since the war began, but the price of 
bread has increased too ! Should we not try to 
remember sometimes what Arthur Young once 
said : " Their (the labouring poor's) welfare 
forms the broad basis of public prosperity, it is 
they that feed, clothe, enrich, and fight the 
battles of all the other ranks of a community, 
it is their being able to support these various 
burthens without oppression which constitutes 
the general felicity ; in proportion to their ease 
is the strength and wealth of nations : public 
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debility will be the certain attendant on their 
misery." 

Can we truthfully say that men who have up 
to now been working on the land, day after 
day, year in year out, in all weathers, often 
combating the aches of rheumatism caused by 
exposure, and faced each day with the pinched 
appearance of badly-nourished children, are 
free from burdens of oppression ? It is not 
hard work they mind, but we know they do 
feel that lack of stimulative force which is 
necessary in order to achieve the best work, 
and that this only can be theirs if they are re- 
lieved from anxiety in the matter of their 
inadequate means of maintaining themselves 
and their families in a state of health and 
vigour. 

It may be suggested that the above tables of 
weekly earnings do not take into account extras 
which many workmen obtain, such as a free 
cottage, milk, potatoes, extra earnings from 
overtime work during hay-making weeks and 
harvest time. Then, too, nothing has been said 
about charing and washing done by the wife, 
and the few shillings that boys and girls can 
add by working on Saturdays, or helping on a 
farm when they first leave school, but still live 
at home. There are, of course, these additional 
gains, but, in the case of the man, they are 
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only to be obtained whilst he is in the hey-day 
of strength and activity, and what children 
earn and give to their parents has usually to be 
utilised for the provision of a suitable outfit, 
such as cotton dresses, mackintosh coats, stout 
boots and gaiters, in order that they should be 
well equipped for their new professional work. 
Then, the wife's supplementary wages for 
washing or charing are, unfortunately, least 
available when they are most needed, because, 
at a time when tiny babies require her whole 
attention, she cannot do more than look after 
her own house. 

We come, therefore, to the conclusion that 
the wages paid by farmers to their agricultural 
labourers are, in the majority of cases, insuffi- 
cient to maintain a family of average size in a 
state of normal activity. Even when fuel and 
food suffice, there is a lack of warm clothing, 
and debts are, in most cases, far too common, 
often becoming a drain upon the neighbourly 
kindheartedness of the owner of the village 
shop. 

There is no doubt that, where this state of 
things exists, there is a feeUng of despondency 
amongst the labourers. It hardly amounts to 
unrest, for they have not vitality or initiative 
sufficient to propel them towards any move- 
ment of a determined kind. They have grown 
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accustomed to " linger," but where the mischief 
comes in is the effect this temperamental state 
has upon their sons and daughters. They no 
longer encourage them to remain on the land, 
and if children show any signs of longing for 
town life and the glimmer of attractions that it 
holds out, the parents do not try to stem their 
flight. This is why, in peace time, the Rural 
Exodus was making progress. 

When, on Sundays, the labourers have their 
usually uninterrupted day of leisure, and I meet 
some of those men who on week-days are too 
occupied with work to find time for a httle 
talk, I like to hear their views. The road- 
mender, lookiag almost parsonic in his wide 
black hat and voluminous black greatcoat, 
takes his little white terrier for a walk. Free 
from any shadow of anxiety lest the " Guv'nor " 
may be driving round to inspect the state of 
the roads, he casts all care aside and can impart 
a fund of useful information, all collected in 
silent thoughtfulness. He can hear but in- 
diflferently and can neither read nor write, but, 
as he is wont to say, "Why, bless your dear 
soul alive, 1 be no scholar, but I think about 
things all the more for that." In his opinion, 
much of the past troubles in the way of shortage 
of hands is due to the lack of proper and 
suitable education for country children. They 
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are not taught sufficiently those things that 
would be useful to them in after life if they 
live on the land, and their teachers seldom seem 
to inspire in them that love for the land which 
alone will retain them on it. A young village 
girl learns but little about economical plain 
cooking ; she is told nothing of the profitable 
interests that could well be the province of a 
woman, if she married a labourer, who, later, 
like those we hear of in France and Belgium, 
could own a small plot of ground and with her 
assistance supplement his means by growing 
vegetables and fruit and keeping a pig and 
cocks and hens. But then, as we in England 
have, until recently, never intended that there 
should be a " peasant class " on the land, 
perhaps it has not been much good to inspire 
such ideas in young people. Now, however, 
that the want of this type of married couple is 
becoming more generally felt, no doubt there 
wiU come, in due course, some great national 
scheme, which wiU help more than anything to 
establish an English peasantry. Unfortunately, 
new developments, when they involve a move 
from Government, are slow of accomplishment, 
and for the present, perhaps, the only thing 
for the general public to do is to realise this 
great want and combine as much as is possible 
to help an advance in smaller matters. There 
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are several things that can be done before the 
ownership of even a small plot of ground is 
extended to help the labourer. 

It would be possible so to adapt the practical 
teaching in country schools that village boys 
and girls, who are now taught something about 
gardening by means of cultivating the plot of 
ground that is provided near by, could also 
learn how to cook the vegetables that they had 
grown. Thus they would sow a row of beans, 
tend them carefully, learn exactly the best 
moment to pick tiiem and, finally, cook them. 
Such a complete course would certainly be 
most serviceable to the little girls, showing 
them how they, too, as well as the boys, could 
prepare ground for vegetables and how they 
could most advantageously make them ready 
for table. Then, older girls and women could 
so easily be helped as regards thrifty house- 
keeping. It would always be useful, but at the 
moment, when many have to consider how 17s. 
or 18s. a week is to be made to cover food which 
will probably cost £l, we know that it would 
be doubly so. 

Ever sine, the war began there has been in 
existence a most admirable educational work 
in this direction, applicable to townspeople as 
well as to countrywomen, but unfortunately, 
owing to insufficient support, it is now being 
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with difficulty maintained, and if it does suc- 
ceed in holding out against adverse circum- 
stances, it will be due to the untiring energy 
of the organiser and promoter of the scheme. 
Lady Chance. I allude to the National Food 
Economy Leag]je, and I need only explain 
that it has for its object how to teach simple, 
economical cooking to the country working- 
woman, to the regularly employed artisan's 
wife, as well as to the mistresses and cooks of 
the smaller households of the middle and upper 
middle classes. 

Some of the titles of the publications that 
have been issued wiU give an idea of the im- 
portance of what it teaches.* 

If this society could only be strengthened, it 
could train a sufficiency of practical teachers 
to instruct throughout every village in England, 
and I beheve the results would be far-reaching 
in the improvement of health and activity of 
the children of the labourer. 

He himself would be helped by obtaining 
fort he same money that his wife now pays, 

* "A Handbook for Housewives" (with over 100 
recipes) ; " Housekeeping on Twenty-five Shillings a 
Week ; or, How to feed a Family of Five for Sixteen 
Shillings in War-Time "; " Hints for Saving Fuel " ; " Hay- 
box Cookery " ; a large picture-card showing the com- 
parative cost and nourishment values of some of the most 
ordinary foods (especially designed for children). 
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food that by its judicious selection and variety- 
would improve his muscular strength and give 
him vigour of action, for the National Food 
Economy League does not teach mere cookery, 
but instructs " in the scientific principles of the 
economical use of food." 

It would seem, however, that for any real 
success such extensive national work requires 
some support from Government. In this con- 
nection, I cannot resist quoting the views upon 
thrift expressed by Dr. Gee, Vice- Chancellor 
of Durham University, in a letter to The Times, 
dated Januaiy 13, 1916. A few sentences will 
show sufficiently the general purport of this 
most interesting letter. He says : 

" What seems to be wanted is some authori- 
tative printed appeal to be distributed and 
exhibited through the length and breadth of 
the land. In the old sumptuary proclamations 
of the Tudors there is even some precedent for 
issuing a Royal proclamation on the subject of 
thrift. At all events, there is urgent need of 
a short printed document, stamped with Royal 
or Government authority, and entirely free 
from any connection with party or profession. 
It should be as widely disseminated as the 
importance of the matter demands. Armed 
with such an instrument, those of us who are 
now regarded as merely academic or wholly 
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pessimistic may hope to destroy some of the 
seeds of envy, discontent, and poverty which 
are now being sown in every direction." 

Without authoritative appeal, it seems 
unlikely that we shall obtain sufficient patriotic 
countrywomen to learn to take the place of 
men on farms, and we shall have difficulty in 
inculcating thrift amongst all classes. The 
labourer and his family have been taught 
already, by the sad experience of past years, 
the need for economy, and probably few of our 
English homes know this lesson better than his 
humble cottage ; but his wife and daughters 
require a knowledge of the different food values 
(as separate from the cost of food) before he 
will obtain the utmost power for work from 
what is cooked for him. In short, until some 
of that resourcefulness and saving of the French 
peasant woman has been instilled into his wife 
and daughters, it must surely continue to be a 
struggle for existence in many an English 
cottage during war-time. 

An increase of wages, the possibility of an 
occasional half-hohday on Saturdays, and the 
means of growing his own vegeta;bles, with 
permission to keep a pig, would help materially 
to improve his lot. 

Here I should like to point out an excellent 
scheme, originated by Lady Onslow for Lord 
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Onslow's Clandon Estate, whereby the tenants 
are encouraged to keep pigs, and difficulties 
and obstructions that sometimes hinder their 
progress in doing so are smoothed away. The 
idea is not only a good one, but also seems 
admirably planned, and is worth the considera- 
tion of all those owners of land who are anxious 
to help in establishing more prosperity amongst 
rural workers. 

By the kind consent of Lady Onslow I am 
permitted to give a copy of the letter she sends 
to the cottage tenants : 

Clandon Park Hospital, 
Guildford. 

Dear Sir or Madam, 

During Lord Onslow's absence abroad, I am acting 
as his rej)resentative at home, and I am therefore writing 
to you, both on his behalf and my own, in regard to the 
following matter. 

The importance of increasing the supply of food pro- 
duced within the United Kingdom is one of the utmost 
urgency at the present time. Every shillingsworth of 
food bought abroad means so much loss to the country as 
a whole, whereas every shillingsworth of food produced in 
the country represents a shilling saved, and as in the 
present war we shall require every shilling that we can 
raise, I am asking you if you will consider a scheme 
whereby you may, probably at a profit to yourself, render 
considerable service in increasing the agricultural output. 

What I wish you to consider is whether you would be 
prepared to keep pigs or chickens for market purposes ? 

There are two initial difficulties which apply to each 
case. The first is the question whether the Sanitary 
Authorities would raise any objection, and the second is 
the expense of starting the business. 
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As regards the first difficulty, Mr. Messenger will 
approach the Authorities as soon as he learns what you are 
willing to do ; and I understand that the urgency of 
increasing our food supply is so great that the Authorities 
are ready to do all in their power to assist those who are 
ready to come forward in this time of crisis. 

The second difficulty is that of initial expense, and in 
regard to this. Lord Onslow wishes me to say that he will be 
glad to assist his cottage tenants in the following manner : 

1. He will supply all cottage tenants desirous of starting 
pigs or poultry with materials for the erection of a pigstye 
or poultry-house, or for the repair of a disused building 
for such a purpose. 

2. The labour of erecting the pigstye or chicken-house 
to be supplied by the tenant ; but if the tenant should be 
put to any expense in the matter, he shall have a right to 
compensation for such expense in case of his quitting his 
cottage, such compensation to extend over a period of 
four years, and be payable as follows : 

During first six months, the whole sum. 

During second six months, and up to commencement 
of second year, four-fifths. 

During second year and up to third year, three-fifths. 

During third and up to fourth year, two-fifths. 

During fourth and up to fifth year, one-fifth. 

On the commencement of the fifth year the compen- 
sation shall be considered exhausted. 

3. Should the tenant so desire. Lord Onslow will lend 
the money required for the erection of pigstye or chicken- 
house, and add the money so lent to that lent for the 
purchase of live stock. 

4. Lord Onslow will grant a loan to the full value of 
the pig or poultry purchased, this loan to be repayable by 
easy instalments, with interest calculated at the rate of 
4|- per cent, per annum. No interest will be charged on 
the first three months of the loan. 

5. In order to insure Lord Onslow against total loss of 
a beast which has been purchased with borrowed money, 
an insurance must be effected on such livestock ; of this 
insurance one-half of the premium will be paid by Lord 
Onslow and the remaining half will be paid by the tenant. 
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6. In the event of a tenant quitting his cottage before 
the loan has been repaid, he must either : 

Repay the balance of the loan owing. 

Make arrangements with Mr. Messenger to con- 
tinue repayment by instalments, 
(c) Dispose of the live-stock by sale in order to repay 
the loan. In the event of the latter course 
being followed. Lord Onslow would agree to 
waive any portion of the debt which remained 
uncovered after the animals had been sold. 

It must, of course, be understood that animals of 
approximate value to those purchased in the first instance 
are maintained. 

You will thus see that if you care to undertake the ex- 
periment you will not be put to any outlay at the begin- 
ning, nor, should the experiment fail, will you be saddled 
with a debt— you will be protected against this by the 
insurance. 

I hope, therefore, that you will take this matter into 
serious consideration, for I believe that not only will you 
render valuable service by contributing to increase the out- 
put of foodstuffs, but you will, if due care be taken, be 
able to make a considerable profit on your venture. 

In any case, under the scheme I have suggested, you 
will be free from the fear of a heavy loss. 

Will you kindly, after considering the question, com- 
municate with Mr. Messenger or Mr. Morgan, who will be 
glad to explain and amplify the scheme, and also to give 
any advice or assistance in their power. 

I am, Sir or Madam, 

Yours faithfully, 

V. Onslow. 

The hours of work, although often eleven to 
twelve hours a day in summer, with intervals 
of one and a half to two hours for meals, would 
not seem over long if there were a possibility 
of putting by money for the future. The real 
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hardship comes from small pay and little pros- 
pect of adding to it in other ways, and the 
feeling that, in spite of all his exertions for the 
general good, he and his family are looked 
down upon, and will in all probability drift 
into an old age of discomfort, dependent upon 
others for any little extras that they require. 

It is quite evident that, if we require 
" brains," we shall have to give better pay, and 
besides this we must give a further incentive, 
such as the possible future ownership of a 
small plot of ground. With this goal in view 
a man would give treble the amount of intelli- 
gent interest to his employer's land during the 
best years of his working life, and he would 
endeavour to put by every penny in order to 
achieve for his last years and for the future of 
his children the supreme happiness of a home 
of his own. It is, therefore, the creation of 
more agricultural homesteads that will alone 
accomplish that re-establishment of gbod men 
upon the land when the war is at an end. If 
this were successfully brought about, we should 
no longer have that exceptionally large figure 
of 70 per cent, of rural workers in England 
and Wales who are merely paid workmen, 
" divorced from the soil," because they have 
themselves no financial interest in the success 
of their work, as they are giving their energy 
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merely to build up the wealth of another. A 
further advantage would be that the extension 
of agricultural holdings should reduce our poor 
rates ; and for this reason, apart from a wish 
to see more intensive cultivation, it should be 
the endeavour of all to push forward by every 
possible means this readjustment of the owner- 
ship of land. 

We are continually hearing about the energy 
of French peasant women who till the land 
immediately behind the firing-line. No doubt 
very true patriotism is a stimulus to their 
efforts, but we must remember, too, that in 
most cases they are ploughing their own land, 
and not only working for an employer. Human 
nature is alike all over the world, and it is 
seldom that a mother works harder for the 
children of another than she does for her own 
little ones ; and so it is, no doubt, the feeling 
that she is sowing seed that her own family 
will reap that helps to give courage to these 
French peasant women, whilst the air is rent 
with the roar of cannon close beside their fields. 

It is well to reflect and talk about these 
things and to teach the children of England 
to think sometimes of those who grow the 
food they eat, because the subject is one that 
has been allowed to drift into insignificance. 
People have closed their eyes to it, and still do 
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SO, some of them for selfish personal reasons, 
others because the subject seems dull and 
books never represent it clearly. If our dreams 
for the ex-soldier and his wife are to come 
true we must do more than ponder or talk : 
we shall have to evolve a scheme. Until then, 
we can but join with Mr. F. E. Green in say- 
ing : " We await some bold constructive policy 
of colonisation, such as a modern Agricola 
might have projected. Shall we, perchance, 
have to wait until a son of the people, some 
intellectual shepherd of the Downs, with 
clarified vision, arises to re-colonise the lonely 
land through which the Roman Road still 
passes with enduring, undeviating austerity, 
and so continue that work of civilisation, the 
foundation of which was laid nearly 2,000 
years ago ?" It seems, indeed, that we require 
patience ; but my firm conviction is that, until 
ownership of a homestead comes to be the 
ultimate aim of the rural workman, our land 
will not yield to the extent that changing times 
require that it should yield. This land of his 
may be held by ownership or tenancy, but if 
increased production be required, he must be 
enabled to feel that his home is his own, so 
long as he works the land with proper organ- 
isation and with industry. 
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VIIiLAGE INDUSTRIES 

Many centuries have passed since Chaucer's 
Pilgrims rode by deep- worn sandy lanes to 
climb the fir-clad hill in Surrey, where peaceful 
little St. Martha looks across Downland and 
beyond into the deep blue expanse of the 
Weald. Those many parties that cantered 
once towards St. Thomas's shrine have left but 
a record of their doings, and, as we read about 
them, we who come long after know that none 
of the longing that compelled exploration is 
lost to us ; for, when the short, dark days ot 
winter are past, we, too, must needs search for 
adventure or for the discovery of some new 
enjoyment in the old-world villages of England. 
There is one which the knights, esquires, 
palmers, and nuns of those days must often 
have passed through before they walked their 
horses up the steep hillside to rest them in the 
town of Guildford. This little group of houses, 
known as the village of Compton, has become 
in itself a place of pilgrimage because of the 
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great personality that resided there, whose 
spirit, although now at rest, seems to hover 
still beside those scenes that gave joy to the 
last years of his life. We are drawn there in 
the spring and summer time, not solely because 
we wish to do honour to his last resting-place, 
but because there has grown up there, from the 
stimulus given by his presence and that of his 
wife, a very ideal village industry. Here, in 
the midst of essentially English surroundings, 
we find a happy glimpse of the warmth and 
sparkling light of Italy. The young lads of 
the neighbourhood, clad in picturesque, grey, 
smock-like artists' blouses, spend "long, un- 
hampered days " moulding from designs that 
are suggested by Mrs. Watts, the rose- 
coloured terra-cotta ornaments that are now 
so often seen in gardens. Here are to be found 
majestic orange pots, decorated with papal or 
doge's arms, that are worthy to outline the 
terraced garden of some great dignitary of the 
Church or State. Sundials are there, upon 
which the well-known lines of a past poet 
seek to remind us that Time passes and that 
the work which we can do is but trifling, how- 
ever industriously we may attend to it ; 
animals, also, are not forgotten, for St. Francis 
himself could hardly have wished for worthier 
bird fountains or shell-like baths in which his 
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little friends could dip and plume their feathers. 
This work, which owes its origin to the influ- 
ence of one of our greatest men, is one which 
the war has taught us to appreciate even more 
now than when peace reigned over our land, 
and we had time to support and encourage all 
decorative art. For one thing, we have learnt 
how necessary, in the future, such industries 
will be, not only in order to inspire again the 
love of beautiful objects, the wish to Uft the 
mind above the painful recollections, the 
horrors and terrors that cruelty and bloodshed 
must create, but because they will be a means 
of livelihood to many a wounded and crippled 
ex-soldier. 

Lord Roberts's Memorial Fund has shown 
how beneficial such work is to men who are 
not able to do much muscular work ; and as it 
is very probable that many of those who have 
spent long months exposed to the din and 
nerve-strain of incessant firing will be advised 
to live in the country, far from the noise and 
exhausting atmosphere that are to be found in 
towns, there will probably be a need for more 
village industries. Apart, however, from these 
reasons, we should endeavour to encourage 
them, because they will bring more riches both 
to individuals and to the nation ; and, more- 
over, a training in such work, when given to 
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young children, is the very best character- 
building education that they can have. 

Above the entrance to the Manual Training 
School at Leipsic is inscribed a couplet which 
may be thus translated : 

" Train well the hand, and teach the eye to see ; 
Firm grows the will, sound shall the judgment be." 

It is wonderful what this teaching of both 
science and handicraft, if it is undertaken from 
earliest childhood, will do in developing the 
best intellectual powers in men and women. 
It has been recommended, by many who have 
studied this subject, that the work of the field, 
as well as the work of the industrial workshop, 
should be done by each individual. This 
subject of "integrated edjication" has been, 
hitherto, far more supported in Continental 
countries than it has been in England. Probably 
one reason for this is that in Switzerland, 
where clock- and watch-making is an industry 
that many work at, as well as toy-making, 
the severity of weather during the winter 
months makes it necessary for men and women 
to pursue these trades as well as their agri- 
cultural work, because the latter, if carried on 
without any other calling, would be insufficient 
and precarious. In Germany the smallest 
children are taught by a Kindergarten system, 
which encourages them to think for themselves 
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as Well as to gain skill in using their fingers. 
Probably, as time goes on, each nation will 
manufacture nearly everything that it is in 
need of ; and certainly, at the present moment, 
our aims for inspiring thrift in all classes and a 
saving upon imports should compel the intro^ 
duction of a very different system of education 
for village boys and girls from the one that has 
hitherto been offered to them. When we read 
the following extract from the Departmental 
Committee on Food Production, we feel that 
every little done towards increasing industries 
such as poultry -keeping and pig -keeping 
amongst cottagers, work which dhildren could 
well attend to if their parents are too busy, 
should be encouraged to the utmost. The 
Committee say : "It is necessary and prac- 
ticable to produce within this country a very 
large proportion of the foodstuffs and other 
agricultural products natural to its soil, but 
now purchased abroad at a cost of nearly 
£300,000,000 per annum, two-thirds of which 
are derived from countries outside the British 
Empire." But, apart from reclaiming waste 
land, cultivating spare plots of ground by the 
side of railways, and increasing our live stock, 
there are many articles connected with the 
commercial side of farming and gardening that 
could well be made locally ; and there are tnany 
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ways in which children could collect both 
manure and food for the home garden or the 
home chicken-run, which would save expense 
and instil into them ideas of thrift in the early- 
years of their lives. It only needs the example 
of those in authority to start such work, and 
now, in the midst of war emergencies, seems 
the most fitting time to introduce these views 
to the cottage homes of our people. 

By the kind permission of Miss Matthey I 
am able to give a specimen letter of the 
National Poultry War Supply, which she has 
been able to make widely known. It will be 
seen from it that even the stimulus of sug- 
gesting that each rural householder should 
keep from one to five fowls would be likely to 
bring about good results. If the mother of a 
large family were too busy to attend to them 
herself, one of the little girls could do so, and 
the boys on winter evenings could easily con- 
struct hen-coops or put up any fencing that was 
required to keep the birds within bounds. 

NATIONAL POULTRY WAR SUPPLY. 

Cheyne House, Chelsea Embankment, 
London, S.W. 
Dear Sir (or Madam), 

A small society called the National Poultry War 
Supply has been formed to promote the keeping of poultry 
by every rural householder and cottager in the United 
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Kingdom, in order to augment the food supply of this 
country and to foster a useful industry at this critical 
period. 

I am instructed, as Hon, Secretary^ to write and ask if 
you will kindly help this useful work by becoming local 
honorary secretary^ or nominate another in that capacity, 
for your district or village, and induce as many cottagers 
and small rural householders as possible to undertake the 
care of a few fowls, say one to five, which is about the 
number that can be maintained on household scraps with 
little or no extra expense. 

To this end a fund has been opened to help to provide 
the cottagers and small rural householders, at a low rate, 
with chickens about a month old, which they can rear in 
this simple way. 

When the pullets begin to lay, for every chicken pro- 
vided the National Poultry War Supply will ask for pay- 
ment a little below the market value for each at the age 
they were when supplied, to cover initial and other ex- 
penses, and thus enable the Society to extend its opera- 
tions. Eggs will be taken instead of money, if it is 
preferred, at current market price. The eggs thus received 
by the Society will be sold and the money used by the 
parent fund to help to start this useful poultry-keeping in 
other villages and rural districts. After this small pay- 
ment in kind or money, the fowls will become the absolute 
property of the cottager. 

Voluntary supply dep6ts for the rearing of young 
chickens are being arranged in the various districts, and 
to these depdts the local hon. secretary will apply for the 
chickens required for distribution. Farmers and poultry 
breeders can thus greatly help at this critical time by 
rearing a few extra birds, especially for the National 
Poultry War Supply. 

Should the cottagers at any time wish to sell eggs or 
fowls, the Society would, if required, undertake the 
marketing at the extremely low rate of per dozen eggs, 
and per head of poultry. 

Violet M. Matthey, 

Hon. Sec. N.P.W.S. 
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Wehave to reraemberthat some 2,000,000,000 
eggs (valued at about £9,000,000) are imported 
each year from foreign countries, and we all 
know how very dear fresh eggs have been this 
year in consequence of the difficulties of 
shipping the foreign ones to our shores. What 
we ought to endeavour to do is to make each 
of our English counties supply its own eggs, 
and thus, instead of Somerset producers sending 
their eggs to London or Lancashire, people 
would consume them in Somersetshire, and, if 
there were a surplus, this could go to some 
neighbouring county instead of being sent a 
long distance by rail, which necessarily causes 
the risk of breakage and a delay which means 
that they can no longer be considered " fresh " 
by the time they are placed upon the breakfast 
table. Of course, so extensive a scheme calls 
for organisation and co-operation, but we 
should be paving the way towards this if we 
taught our village children what they could do 
towards a family saving by looking after their 
own four or five hens and keeping them clean 
and in good health, so that they could rely 
upon a regular supply of eggs. Other work 
for children on their Saturday half-holidays 
would be to collect food for other live-stock. I 
give below an extract from the December, 
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1915, number of the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture : 

Children and Home Production of Food, — Children living 
in country districts can assist in increasing the home 
production of food in many ways. At present, if their 
parents keep pigs or other live-stock, they can help to 
reduce the cost of feeding by collecting acorns and horse- 
chestnuts, rough grass, etc., for use as fodder. They can 
help to economise the use of straw for litter by collecting 
dried bracken, grass, leaves, and reeds. Suggestions for 
the use of these materials are given in leaflets issued by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries — viz.. Special Leaflet 
No. 9 ("Acorns, Horse-chestnuts, and Beechmast"); 
Special Leaflet No. 10 ("Pig-keeping for Cottagers and 
Small Holders ") ; Special Leaflet No. 34 (" Autumn and 
Winter Fodder"); and Special Leaflet No. 38 ("Use of 
Bracken as Litter"). Copies of these leaflets may be 
obtained free of charge and post free, on application to 
the Board, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 

Although there have been many posters and 
leaflets published since the outbreak of war, 
urging the desirability of increasing the 
numbers of live-stock in the country, these 
publications hardly reach our village people, 
and, even if they do, they have grown ac- 
customed to a state of inertia owing to long 
years during which there have usually been 
obstacles placed in the way of their keeping 
pigs and fowls. A direct call to patriotism will 
alone rouse the women and children, and this 
should come from a local leader, who is given 
direct authority by those who really know the 
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crying need for this increase in our national 
supplies. 

In this way alone could attention be drawn 
to the many by-products of a farm which are 
often wasted and which, in some instances, 
could be attended to by women. If we want 
a peasant class later on, we must do our utmost 
now to teach those who are hkely to create it, 
and it will only be by instructing village women 
that we shall reach the ears of their children. 
It can be done, of that there is no doubt, but 
it requires the personal attention of all those 
educated men and women who are in touch 
with the labourers' families and who, let us 
hope, in years to come will become more and 
more closely allied to the interests of the 
working classes on the land. Here might be 
mentioned, as an instance of a by-product of 
the farms in Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, and 
Hereford, the apple pulp which is obtained 
after the fruit has passed through the cider 
mill. It goes by the name of " pomace," and 
is used in the cider-making districts sometimes 
as " pressed pomace " or a food for stock, and 
it can be Utilised as manure, or on small hold- 
ings it is an economical fuel, when dry; I 
beheve much more use has been made of this 
" pomace " in France than with us, and a care- 
fully mixed compost of it is there considered 
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of great value for enriching ground. In con- 
sidering the initiative, and, we may perhaps call 
it the imagination, which prompts foreigners 
to make much out of things that we, with our 
insular conservatism, often neglect, I should 
like to draw attention to the oil-bearing seeds 
that are grown so largely in India, Egypt, and 
other British possessions. Practically the whole 
of this seed exported from India found its way 
in past years to Germany, France, Italy, and 
Austria-Hungary, and, when it is recognised 
that after the extraction of the oil from the 
seeds the residue is made into cattle-feeding 
cakes, it can readily be understood what a valu- 
able possession it has been to these countries. 

The following table shows the quantities 
that were sent away during 1913-14 : 





Exports from India. 


Total Imports 




1913-14. 


1913. 


France 


22,207 tons. 


27,370 tons. 


Belgium 


33,779 „ 


— 


Germany 


16,510 „ 


114,174 „ 


Austria-Hungary 


19,342 „ 


26,201 „ 


Italy 


14,293 „ 


— 



If our farmers would use these new cattle- 
foods, it would secure us an industry directly 
connected with India and our other possessions. 
And, moreover, it is the opinion of seed-crushers 
in England that we could compete successfully 
with other countries in their manufacture, and 
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by so doing should keep money here instead of 
idly allowing this product to go towards main- 
taining the food supplies of other countries, 
and, in especial, those of our enemies. If our 
Agriculture became more industrialised, and we 
had sugar works, tar works, wood-pulping mills, 
and potato-spirit distilleries, many more people 
would find employment in the country, and we 
should not be so often confronted by that gloom 
and depression which seems to surround many 
of the stalwart young men who yet " linger " 
on the farms, doing but indifferent work, 
because it seems to have no betterment of 
wage Or social status as its ultimate goal. In 
suggesting these industries it has, however, to 
be borne in mind that they should retain, if 
possible, the forni of village work in which 
those who are either owners or tillers of the 
land can join. The mention of mills and dis- 
tilleries is apt to conjure up before the mental 
vision large, unsightly buildings, with tall 
chimneys, from which black smoke is driven in 
dense mist across some country valley, and 
large gates, through which, at stated times 
during the day, untidy, unkempt factory men 
and women emerge, breaking in upon peace 
and quiet with their rough jokes and laughter. 
It is not the capitalist factory that is wanted, 
but what we need are more of the industries 
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that brought animation and Ufe to the manorial 
villages of ancient times, when cottagers took 
a pride in joining in such local work, and felt 
that what they were able, with their own hands, 
to create for it, either in their homes or in a 
communal building, was advantageous to the 
moral tone of their village. Work such as this, 
which, in many cases, can be confined even to 
handicrafts that are carried on by whole families 
in the kitchen ingle-nook after a day of active 
work in the fields, is what should be encouraged 
in England. We know that manual work 
stimulates the inventive faculty, and this would 
be good for village children, as it would teach 
them to think. 

It would, of course, in this respect, be helpful 
if the foundation for such work were laid in 
primary schools, and, above all, if the articles 
to be selected were those that would be useful 
to the local community. For instance, in the 
neighbourhood of farms or market gardens, 
the following implements would be serviceable 
and should find a ready sale : a potato-smasher 
ft)r breaking up food for sheep and pigs is handy, 
not only to farmers, but also to cottagers ; then 
a garden tool rack is easily made and most use- 
ful ; a bucket rest, which should consist of a 
simple framework for carrying two buckets ; a 
potato-spade made of wood, so that by its means 
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potatoes can be easily rolled out of a cart ; a 
grain-scoop, a dairy table, a lifting jack for 
lifting farm carts, are all implements that could 
be made by any handy village community, and, 
in talking about their shapes and sizes, boys 
would probably become interested in the various 
reasons for their existence. It is hkely that 
their curiosity would be aroused and that they 
would go and visit the farms where their own 
tools were used, and, at all events, the mere 
knowledge of the name and purpose of each 
object should widen their general outlook. It 
is not an uncommon experience to find that 
town-bred children are greatly interested in 
things that are connected with rural life ; for, 
as they seldom visit the country, this distant 
connection with work that is carried on there 
seems to appeal especially to them. Where 
this is noticed, it would be advisable for the 
teacher to encourage their work by telling 
them about the lives and habits of cattle and 
live-stock, so that they might be brought closer 
to these wholesome interests. 

In the neighbourhood of gardens or orchards, 
other industries could be pursued, such as 
making root trays for carrying young plants 
from the frames to the open ground, or hand 
frames for forcing on lettuces, riddle rails for 
sifting ashes to be used for garden work, plant 
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carriers or handbarrows, and many other 
articles that are indispensable to growers and 
yet very costly to buy when they are supplied 
by nurserymen., In learning carpentering of 
this sort, boys would be preparing themselves 
for later life, when they would be working 
either on their own homesteads or giving so 
many days a week to the assistance of the 
educated growers, who, we hope, as time goes 
on, will group themselves in colonies through- 
out England. Instead of finding it difficult to 
obtain employment on wet days, when it is not 
advisable to tread on the land, they would thus 
always have work that would be profitable to 
themselves or others. A few other suggestions 
for school work are : models of boiler racks, 
which are employed when things are boiled in 
large quantities and it is necessary sometimes 
to turn them out of the boiler to see if they 
are sufficiently " done " ; brewer's paddles for 
home brewing, coal-trugs or coal-scuttles made 
in wood, and garden barrows. 

In the neighbourhood of poultry farms the 
school-teacher would, of course, select hen- 
coops and egg-boxes as serviceable articles for 
them to make in lesson hours, and what was 
learnt at school would probably be often copied 
afterwards, during many a winter's evening, 
when time frequently hangs very heavy upon 
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the hands of those who have not the resources 
of reading or writing, which educated people 
can amuse themselves with. 

In the country districts wliere wood is 
plentiful a great deal might be made in rustic 
wood-work. By this I do not mean those 
highly varnished, bright fox-coloured garden 
arbours that are to be seen in large numbers in 
the suburbs, which may bring delight to the 
homes of some poor misguided mortals, but 
represent an agony of bad taste to others. If 
simple designs are adopted, it is possible, for 
instance, to make very artistic flower-pot 
stands, hanging baskets for ferns, and even 
serviceable garden tables and chairs. In the 
way of practical things, one may suggest garden 
sticks for supporting herbaceous plants, a line- 
winder, a garden brush made of old besoms 
tied to a stout handle and fixed in the ground 
near the entrance, so that guests can brush the 
mud from their boots, a portable bridge, a 
gipsy kettle ; and, when work has reached a 
high degree of skill, a field shelter for animals 
could be built. All these are things that would 
be useful to those who own small plots of land 
and wish to run them as business farms or 
gardens. 

In Ireland, some itinerant classes of hand- 
work have been sent out with good results, and 
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probably these would be successful in this 
country. In remote villages where labourers, 
farmers and shopkeepers are all dependent more 
or less on their own resources, it would be par- 
ticularly useful to introduce this educational 
work, and such things as stable and wall-hooks, 
ceiling-hooks, gate-fastenings, pokers, foot- 
scrapers, handles, sack-lifters, apple-covers and 
even dustpans and shovels might be made if 
instruction were given in metal-work. It 
would be such a saving in time and expense, 
if these were procurable in the district, without 
the necessity of going to a distant town to 
purchase them. 

As regards work which village girls could 
learn, we can instance basket-making, which is 
insufficiently taught in this country, for we 
have no schools to compare with the National 
School of Basket-work established by the 
French Government at Fayl-Billot, or the 
Royal School of Basket-work at Noordwolde 
in Holland. In Germany, we hear of similar 
ones at Hainsberg and other places, and in 
Austria-Hungary there are about sixteen where 
this work is taught ; then, too, in Switzerland, 
there is the Federal School of St. GaU for the 
same purpose. 

Another industry for girls is raffia- work, and 
this, like basket-making, can be made orna- 
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mental as well as useful, thus training pupils to 
consider graceful outline and good proportions. 
Such work, when it is done on a large scale, 
encourages other industries like osier-growing ; 
and, for raffia- work, we know that an increase 
of lime trees would be necessary, because these 
trees provide the best inner bark, which is what 
bast or raffia comes from. The strength and 
stability of this material, when the right kind 
is used, render it useful for weaving hats, 
baskets, mats, and even a rough kind of shoe, 
such as is worn by the Russian peasant, can be 
made of raffia. 

As an instance of a successful EngUsh co- 
operative factory, I should like to draw atten- 
tion to the work recently done at the Swanwick 
Basket Factory. Those who have had any con- 
nection with fruit-growing on a large scale 
realise the heavy expenditure there is on 
baskets in every market garden. The sum of 
£100 a year devoted to this item is no uncom- 
mon one where a society of growers congregates 
together, and two such societies, which were 
affihated to the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, spent upwards of £1,000 between them 
on baskets in 1914. The price of chip baskets 
has steadily risen, and, whereas a few years ago 
they could be bought for 7s. 6d. per gross, they 
now cost from 14s. to 15s., and even 16s. has 
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sometimes been asked for them. The country 
round Swanwick is a vast strawberry -producing 
area, and, to give some idea of the scale upon 
which this industry is carried on, I may mention 
that in 1914 the growers there despatched 
upwards of three million baskets by rail to 
different markets, besides sending other quan- 
tities by road to neighbouring towns. 

A few years ago these Swanwick growers 
approached the Agricultural Organisation 
Society and sought assistance in forming 
what now is named the " Swanwick and 
District Basket Factory, Ltd." A large airy 
building was built for the purpose upon a 
freehold site near Swanwick railway-station, 
and work was commenced there in February, 
1914. Much of it is done by machinery, 
but girls are employed to make up the 
baskets after the bottom of each basket has 
been formed, and when the sides are turned 
up ready for fixing. Some of the skilled ones 
are able to complete as many as 1,400 in a 
week, and during 1914 over half a million 
baskets in all were turned out by the factory. 
These were sold to members, and they found 
that the factory resulted in a saving to each 
of 5s. per gross, which is no inconsiderable 
sum to a market gardener, who requires many 
hundred gross each season. The total capital 
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involved in the initial operations of the Society 
was about £2,000, which shows that such a 
factory is not a specially risky undertaking 
to start, and could well be copied with the 
assistance of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society in many rural districts where growers 
live. The same kind of work is also done in 
a humbler way in the Cheddar Valley in 
Somersetshire, and in the Tamar Valley in 
Cornwall ; but in these two places all the 
baskets are made in the homes of the working- 
classes, and this, in certain parts of England, 
might be preferable from the point of view of 
providing employment for the labourer and 
his family when work on the farms is over for 
the day, and he has a spare evening for a few 
hours of easy manual work. 

In considering these village industries and 
how best they can be encouraged both for 
commercial and educational reasons, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that they are best run 
upon co-operative lines, and it is for this object 
that I beUeve Women's Institutes will be found 
so helpful if they are increased in our English 
villages. One of the special endeavours of the 
Canadian ones is "to encourage home and 
village industries in order to provide occupa- 
tion and interests for women in rural districts" ; 
for if women are made happy and kept occu- 
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pied for the general good of the family, we 
shall stand a better chance of stemming the 
exodus to the towns, which is the mischief 
which is taking away the vigour and happiness 
from country homes. Let us remember once 
again what our King has so truly said : " The 
strength of the Empire lies in the homes of her 
people "; and whether it be by organising toy- 
making or rural implements, let us endeavour 
to occupy the cottagers, for it is work and 
a wide outlook that increase happiness. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE EDUCATION OF VILLAGE WOMEN AND 
GIRLS 

In passing through country districts in the 
South of England during war-time, it is very 
evident that women are at present taking no 
active part in the cultivation of land. The 
use of machinery, the forethought of the 
farmer in fitting in his work so that by per- 
forming different operations in good time he 
can succeed in just keeping pace with what 
should be done, the employment of many old 
men and boys — these are the things that have 
helped so far. Will this good fortune con- 
tinue until the war has run its course ? or 
will England, as some of the pessimistic 
labourers prophesy, become "a wilderness"? 
In my own neighbourhood, I know of two 
women who have worked with regularity upon 
the farms since the war began ; one of these 
is the wife of a labourer, and she supplements 
his weekly earnings by lending a hand when- 
ever she can leave her children, her cooking, 
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and her washing. I have seen her bearing 
large, unwieldy faggots, and placing them in 
a heap near the roadway, where the farm cart 
could come later to load them and carry them 
to the farmhouse. Her work was methodical 
and good, for she seemed to take a real pride 
in being able to do her share at a time when 
she knew that the men were over-busy. The 
other woman belongs to a higher sphere of 
hfe, and has for some years taken over the 
management of a farm belonging to her father. 
He is one of those treasured relics of former 
days, a smock-clad figure in thick boots and 
gaiters, with a hard, black hat on his grey 
head, and a large coloured pocket-handkerchief 
protruding from one smock pocket, and is 
usually accompanied by a faithful brown 
spaniel, who follows demurely at his master's 
heels. Some years ago this farmer was bed- 
ridden for a year, and, being unable personally 
to direct work on the farm, employed his 
widowed daughter to watch what the men 
were about and report to him how they were 
getting on in each field. She gradually took 
over the command of the farm work, and now, 
although her old father has recovered suf- 
ficiently to get about again, she still continues 
to keep the supreme management in her own 
hands. It has been most successful, and 1 
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often wish that her example would stimulate 
more of her neighbours to do likewise. In her 
case, there is the incentive of ownership ; be- 
cause the place will be hers in years to come, 
and therefore she can speak with authority in 
directing the men's work, and for her own 
satisfaction she would naturally wish the farm 
to prosper. These feelings are no doubt similar 
to those of the Frenchwomen who are to be 
seen at all times, though more especially when 
men are away fighting, tilling and working 
their land. 

As the train speeds us through any part of 
France, this energy of the countrywoman is, 
perhaps, one of the most typical things that 
we notice. It remains stamped indelibly as a 
mind-picture, quite as unforgettable as the 
fields of mauve autumn crocuses, the great 
massive bunches of mistletoe hanging on the 
trees, the avenues of tall poplars, or the birch 
woods carpeted with green hellebore, all of 
which are amongst those impressions of our 
journey that we carry with us across the 
Channel when we return from France. The 
peasant-woman, with her coloured handker- 
chief over her head, her blue apron and work- 
ing dress, or the small farmer's wife feeding 
the chickens — these are the everyday sights in 
other countries. 
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' In October, 1915, Mr. Jesse CoUings wrote 
a letter to 2^he Times, and in it he remarked 
upon this active help that Frenchwomen are 
now rendering to their country. I venture to 
give an .extract from it, as showing the impres- 
sion they made upon English farmers : 

" At a reeent meeting of agriculturists surprise was ex- 
pressed at seeing a woman holding the plough somewhere 
in an Eastern county. If those who expressed that sur- 
prise were to go to France, they would find that it was 
the general practice for women to engage in ploughing 
and all other agricultural work. Some time ago I accom- 
panied the British Dairy Farmers' Association on a visit 
to rural France. We were examining a large cheese 
factory, when my attention was called to a woman in a 
neighbouring field who was holding the plough drawn by 
a pair of fine horses. I was asked by some of the farmers 
whether I would like to see such a sight in England. My 
reply was that I should be delighted to see it if the con- 
ditions were equal. On inquiry of the manager 8f the 
cheese factory, who was intimately acquainted with the 
woman, we found that she was farming her own land, and 
had done so ever since the death of her husband. He 
told us that she was very well-to-do, and in addition to 
the land and stock, which were her own, she had a con- 
siderable sum invested in French Rentes, and that she 
carried on the work for the love of it. Since the war 
began more and more women in France are engaged in 
agriculture. The secret of the industry of the French 
peasants is that they own the land they till." 

This last sentence sums up, I think, this 
question of the work of women on the land. 
It will only be by holding out the prospect of 
their future married life being passed in a 
homestead or farm of their own that we shall 
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get the majority of village girls to volunteer at 
the moment to learn about agriculture. Some 
few, if urged on by speakers and moved by 
what they see on posters, may come forward in 
the spirit of wishing to do " their bit " in the 
way that the labourer's wife whom I have 
previously mentioned is doing the faggot 
carrying, but their numbers will scarcely suffice 
for the requirements of future months, should 
this war be prolonged indefinitely. There is 
hay-making to be thought of and the harvest 
to be brought in, besides all the other light 
work of milking and poultry-keeping, which is 
bound to be wanted if we are to increase our 
supplies. 

Unless steps are soon taken to bring about a 
healthy change in the point of view of cottage 
women, there is every prospect of the farmer's 
finding an insufficiency of the right type, those 
who are strong and active, country-bred, and 
hardened already by the rough household 
duties of their cottage homes to the somewhat 
similar requirements of a farm. Patriotism 
may bring to his assistance women of other 
classes — in fact, it has already lured some to the 
life — but they will not answer his purpose. 
Too much has to be taught to them before they 
can really be of use, and precious time is lost 
whilst he himself or his men have to explain 
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the simplest facts, which any school boy would 
have, learnt during his half-holiday spent in 
tilling his father's cottage garden. 

These ladies will not be doing work which 
they can excel in, because their physical 
strength will not suffice for it ; naoreover, this 
work of love that they undertake means 
greater self-sacrifice than they should be 
asked to give, for it will not help them as 
regards their future prospects. It is, un- 
doubtedly, the real countrywoman who is 
wanted, if only she can be obtained, for she 
alone will get through the work quickly and 
will later be able to make use of the knowledge 
she has acquired, when she becomes the help- 
mate of the ex-soldier after his return from the 
war and they settle near a colony of educated 
growers. 

Stealthily, but with great pertinacity, there 
have crept in amongst the working classes all 
sorts of false views about women's work upon 
the land, and unfortunately these are shared by 
many whose education should have taught them 
to think differently. The ideas that are most 
prevalent are that work upon farms is deroga- 
tory to women, that it may be injurious to their 
health and that their children and homes will 
be neglected in consequence. Slowly, each 
year, this injurious influence has increased ; for 
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we see that in 1851 the number of women 
engaged in agricultural work in England and 
Wales was 168,650, whereas in 1911 it had 
dropped to 37,969. 

The first of these ideas, that which concerns 
the social status of the woman worker on the 
land, is felt, I believe, in a similar way by the 
labourer himself. He knows that the general 
public looks down upon his profession, and that 
people do not appreciate all that he is doing 
for their lives in working so that they may have 
food and clothing. The impression that he has 
is that he is somewhat of an outcast, and that, 
unless he associates with his own fellows, he 
meets with rebuffs, or else his work is ignored. 
At the moment any enthusiasm or admiration 
there may be goes out to the soldier in the 
trenches or to the munition worker in the fac- 
tory ; but when the man at the plough is talked 
of, an expression of boredom, or a marked 
pause denoting the desire of the listener for a 
change in the subject of conversation, is very 
evident. If the labourer, engrossed as he is in 
work from sunrise to sunset, perceives this 
whenever chance brings him into contact with 
those belonging to professions that meet with 
applause, how much more do educated agri- 
culturists notice this same lack of true interest 
in their workl How often does it seem to 
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them incredible that, with all the enlighten- 
ment and scientific knowledge that exist, there 
should be this lack of intelligence — for it really 
amounts to that— in the man in the street ! In 
the early dawn of the world it was not so ; we 
know, too, that in the New Testament the 
weightiest teaching of our Lord bears upon 
the swelling of the seed as it is helped or hurt 
by the land into which it is cast, and this wise 
teaching was handed on by precept and ex- 
ample through the monastic herb, fruit, and 
vegetable gardens of the Middles Ages, and 
through the manorial farming that existed 
before the time of discovery and exploration. 
Then, as the large landowners slowly forsook 
their personal, intimate knowledge of the land, 
as they neglected their life trust in its owner- 
ship and considered it merely as a rent-paying 
concern, whereby they were in no sense bound 
to live on it or come into close touch with their 
tenants or workpeople, the gulf has widened 
that separates those who labour in growing food 
supplies and those who accept what is grown, 
but give a mere monetary return devoid of per- 
sonal interest. It has widened so much that 
many well-informed and well-educated people, 
who respond to all other arts or crafts, have 
altogether lost sight of Agriculture ; indeed, 
we have only to scan the newspapers or maga- 
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zines to find that this subject is considered of 
inferior interest to any other. Not long ago I 
was asked by one who was about to lecture 
upon women's work in this century for some 
information as to what was being done by them 
in the matter of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
I was told that my suggestions must be brief 
ones, as other subjects, such as engineering, 
would take up the greater part of the lecture. 
Is it to be wondered at, then, if our food sup- 
plies, which give heart and strength to the 
whole nation, which form most surely our 
secondary line of defence, are passed by as in- 
significant, if they are touched upon but lightly, 
and sometimes totally ignored, when other arts 
and crafts are expatiated upon ? If those who 
have time for study and reflection think thus, 
it is not to be wondered at that village women 
and girls feel it to be derogatory for them to 
become interested in butter-making or milking 
cows, and that, instead of coming forward to 
learn these things, they prefer to undertake any 
other work. 

It is the opinion of many who have studied 
this important national question that we shall 
not obtain useful aU-round women workers on 
the land until we can hold out to them some 
definite future objective which will act as an 
attraction. If they knew that there were likely 
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to spring up large colonies of educated workers 
on the land, people who would require their 
services and reward them reasonably, if they 
felt that in after years some well-organised 
system of allotment colonies, homesteads, or 
secure ownership of land would come as a re- 
ward to them and their families, perhaps 
enthusiasm could be roused in them. What 
we can offer now is a mere makeshift ; for 
beyond holding up, as an example, the success- 
ful patriotic work of French peasant women, 
whereby we can prove that farming is in no 
sense injurious to health or to the proper up- 
bringing of robust young children, we can hold 
out nothing more with any certainty. We 
cannot even promise that the education for such 
agricultural work is obtainable in this country, 
for this matter still awaits proper organisation ; 
but until these several remedies have been 
pushed forward, we may be sure that all the 
summoning, calling, and poster writing will be 
in vain, and we shall not obtain the women 
who will really be useful for farm work. They 
were ready to hand as recently as the middle 
of the last century, and it is interesting to note 
that in 1843 one of the highest agricultural 
authorities reported that "the females who 
work in the fields are generally the best attired 
and most healthy of the population." This is 
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praise, indeed, that should not be overlooked, 
and to prove that it is not only in the light 
branches of farm work that Englishwomen 
have in distant days distinguished themselves, 
I am able, by the courtesy of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., to give 
an extract from the Preface to " Dorothy," a 
country idyll that is unfortunately too little 
known in these days. The author says : 

"You may have seen girls ploughing in Germany, in 
Switzerland, or elsewhere ; but not in England ? Well, I 
have myself known or seen at least six English girls who 
could plough, and did plough : two in Devonshire, two in 
Yorkshire, one in Gloucestershire, and one in Cheshire. 
The Devonshire girls were sisters, daughters of a small 
farmer who had no sons. They and their father together 
did the whole work of the farm ; and both he and they 
were proud, not only of their ploughmanship, but of their 
skill in all other such labour. The two Yorkshire girls 
were farm-servants in different parts of the North Riding. 
Both were excellent ploughwomen ; one of them (she 
was a lively lass, and fond of a 'spree '), on a certain day 
when her master's landlord had come to visit the farm, 
assumed her brother's clothes and went out with her team, 
on purpose that the Squire might see her at plough and 
take her for a man. He did, and so admired the youth's 
ploughing that he called him off and gave him half-a- 
crown ; which Mary, touching her cap, received into a 
ploughman's hand, and strode back to her work, rejoicing 
in the success of that disguise. Had she appeared as a 
woman, however, she might have earned more ; for I 
remember a farmer's wife in Cheshire, who told me with' 
pride that when she was young and was ploughing near 
the roadside, the old Squire was so pleased with her per- 
formance that he at once gave her a sovereign. About 
the Gloucestershire girl I know nothing ; I merely saw 
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her driving the plough, as we passed by in the train. 
But of the Cheshire lass I have heard many a tale con- 
cerning her prowess from her father, a respectable farmer 
and breeder of horses. He told me she could plough 
as straight and well as any man he ever saw, and spoke 
with fatherly pride of the great help she gave him, in 
that and in many other such ways. As for more feminine 
work, she took the first prize of the county for butter five 
■ years running, and eleven years running for cheese. This 
heroine isinow a farmer's wife, and as her husband has 
another business elsewhere, she manages the farm entirely, 
without his aid." 

It will be seen from the above extract that 
these young women all felt genuine pride in 
the work they were doing, and as this Preface 
is dated as recently as 1880, it can hardly be 
supposed that these high ideals for work have 
completely died out in the women of England. 
With confidence we can assume that the in- 
centive of having a future goal in view, such 
as a married hfe spent upon their own land, 
would fan any apparently dormant enthusiasm 
into life again. This, therefore, would seem 
to be the primary development that needs ful- 
filment ; and then, if the education of country 
boys and girls could be so organised that it 
would fit them, even in early days, for practical 
work on the land, we should be training up 
people who in the future could make a suc- 
cessful livelihood out of such work. At 
present their education is designed too much 
upon lines which are more especially suited to 
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town-dwellers — they are not called upon to 
exert themselves for the national good in in- 
creasing the yield of the land, and their 
knowledge of the benefits to be derived from 
co-operative work is too limited. There is a 
rigidity about their school teaching which pre- 
vents its being adapted to the special surround- 
ings in which they are placed, and for this 
reason the encouragement of special local in- 
dustries, which young and old could alike join 
in, would be so helpful. Probably their teach- 
ing will be greatly remedied when the recom- 
mendations recently made by the Agricultural 
Education Conference have come into being ; 
but it is to be hoped that these will not be long 
delayed, for it has to be remembered that 
practically no agricultural instruction exists as 
yet for girls frorii fourteen to sixteen years of 
age, and that, except in the case of dairy- work, 
no assistance has hitherto been forthcoming in 
training young women of the tenant-farmer 
or small-holder class. Even in dairy-work the 
number of women who receive instruction 
through the medium of farm institutes and 
fixed dairy schools is small, for it amounts 
only to about four hundred each year: 

The most important recommendations as 
regards girls' and women's work on the land 
are that domestic economy should form part 
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of the curriculum in every organised course, 
and that each County Committee of Agricul- 
tural Education should have on its Board at 
least two women members, for their advice 
would of course be invaluable ; and if other 
women were also employed by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries for inspection work, 
it should be an easy matter to adapt all viUage- 
school training to the especial requirements of 
each neighbourhood. Thus, where groups of 
market gardeners dwelt the course of instruc- 
tion would be arranged to give a thorough 
knowledge of the growth of plants as well as 
of their cooking value. Seeds sown in the 
open ground would be watched during the 
progress of their growth ; they would, as they 
grew into plants, and were ready, as is the 
case with peas, for staking, mulching, and 
picking, be tended by the pupils. The lessons 
to be learnt from the same rows of peas would 
not end here, as is so often the case, for they 
would be picked and made ready for the cook- 
ery class, where the same pupils would be 
shown which were in good condition for the 
table and which were unfit for use. Such 
instruction, as regards vegetables and fruit, 
would be invaluable later on in whatever 
sphere the home life of the girl might be 
passed, and in this way, not only economy and 
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thrift could be imparted, but also many subjects 
connected with rural hygiene would be touched 
upon. Many of the ailments, and, one may 
say, the serious illnesses in life, are due to a 
want of knowledge, not only of the actual 
preparation of vegetable and fruit food, but 
also of the previous existence of such food 
whilst still growing in a garden. We stand 
yet upon the borderland of such knowledge ; 
and with all our scientific discoveries and 
research, the grower of modem days is apt to 
overlook hygienic matters, such as the soil and 
manures in which plants are grown, and the 
effect they have upon health when carelessly 
handled. Probably knowledge of this sort, 
which comes from careful individual observa- 
tion, was much more plentiful in olden times, 
when people moved about less and lived quietly, 
having time to watch the results on their 
plants of certain treatment, and having leisure 
in which to study how best to increase that 
delicacy of flavour which, above all, should be 
valued so much more than mere vigorous 
growth. 

This lore, which experience and observation 
alone can teach, was known to the housewife 
of former days ; but many years of modern 
unrest and quick living have partially closed 
her eyes to small details that often lead to 
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serious deficiencies, and it is for this reason 
that a course of instruction in gardening for 
the home should be combined with the teach- 
ing of cookery, as it is required for the farm or 
small holder's kitchen. They should be taught 
" what to grow " and " how to grow," together 
with lessons on " what to pick " and " when to 
pick," followed by " how to cleanse" and " how 
to cook," so that the whole process from start to 
finish comes under the observation of the child 
or young woman who, later, wiU have to carry 
out similar work for herself, her husband, and 
children. The lessons in this way would be full 
of interest to the girls and of the same practical 
nature as those that have so often been suggested 
as suitable for village boys, who, by means of an 
experimental shop, or lessons upon farriery, the 
anatomy of the horse, hedging, ditching, potato- 
trial growing, cobbling, etc., could learn to use 
their hands and heads with a view to turning 
this knowledge to account later on, when they 
work their own land. It has been said that 
for these useful objects the teaching both in 
primary and in secondary schools must not be 
too theoretical or too aristocratic. The teachers 
need to be men and women who have them- 
selves been engaged in getting a living by 
agricultural work, and, above all, they should 
be those who know the local requirements and 
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markets. After all, the main idea should be 
to imbue girls with a thorough knowledge of 
" home management," in which is included not 
only the work of tilling the soil and plough- 
ing, nor solely that of dairy- work or poultry- 
keeping — for when they are older, and when 
their future life is planned out, they can always 
specialise upon any one of these subjects — but 
whilst they are still at school or living with 
their parents, they require also everything that 
practical knowledge, accompanied by sugges- 
tions upon the latest labour-saving means of 
carrying out simple cookery, laundry-work, 
bacon-curing, fruit-preserving, jam-making, 
vegetable-preserving, and baking can teach ; 
moreover, with the above instruction there 
should be combined with each subject ample 
directions about hygiene and domestic accounts. 
In all probability their mothers would not be 
able to teach them the latter, although, if they 
are sensible, practical workers, belonging to 
the old school, their knowledge of the first- 
named subject will be sound if it has been 
transmitted from mother to daughter, as used 
formerly to be the case. Modern expediency 
has, however, helped to " save time," and all 
such new contrivances as meet the require- 
ments of the age can best be imparted in school 
hours by an intelligent, practical teacher. More- 
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over, the mere fact of having expert school 
instruction upon such simple, everyday work 
would make the girls respect it, and, instead of 
looking upon housework as dull and monoto- 
nous, they would see in it a field for competi- 
tion. Other important matters that appear to 
be overlooked in some village schools are the 
love of patriotism and the prompt obedience to 
those in authority ; for, although these two 
things may be dwelt upon by the teacher in 
the same way that he exacts regularity and 
accuracy during school hours, it seems apparent 
that they are but superficially taught, because 
no vestige of these good points clings to the 
children when lessons are over and they run 
back to their homes. Until these feelings 
become part of the children's lives, they will 
not remain with them when they grow up and 
become men and women citizens. 

Itinerant classes are recommended by the 
Agricultural Education Conference with a view 
to their taking the place of lectures. These, 
together with a Travelling Van system of 
teaching, do already exist in some counties ; 
but if every part of each county could be 
covered by such a system in a definite cycle of 
years, it would be helpful in imparting a know- 
ledge of butter-making, soft as well as hard 
cheese-making, packing, grading, and market- 
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ing fruit, etc., and girls of from sixteen to 
twenty years of age would benefit by such in- 
struction. Here, again, the selection of subjects 
would depend upon the habits and require- 
ments of the district ; for it would be time 
wasted to send punnets for fruit-packing to a 
locality where the inhabitants do not grow any, 
or where they are chiefly dependent upon dairy- 
farming. It must not, however, be supposed 
that, even if such educational advantages are 
brought to an industrial neighbourhood, the 
young women will readUy respond and attend 
with regularity in order to benefit by these 
classes. The eldest daughter belonging to a 
labourer's family leads a busy life ; for upon 
her devolves the care of the younger children, 
and when she marries and has her own home 
to look after, with washing and charing to do, 
she has not much spare time for attending 
classes, unless, of course, she lives on a holding 
belonging to her |iusband, and it thus becomes 
an essential part of her life to improve the 
fruit culture upon it. It has been repeatedly 
urged by visiting experts, who know the many 
difficulties that often perplex the mind of 
farmers and growers, that, in addition to 
itinerant classes, which can be helpful only to 
those who have coiliparative leisure and can 
attend with regularity, it would be advisable 
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to supply organised advisory visits, paid to the 
different homes of growers by experts. These 
educated men and women (for there is every 
reason to think that tactful, intelligent women 
could do this work as well as men) would inves- 
tigate plant diseases, examine soil and manure, 
advise about labour-saving machinery, suggest 
spraying, chemical manuring, and undertake 
pruning. They would represent in a sense a 
body of assistants similar to the agrondmes 
d^Hat whom we hear of in Belgium, and, being 
in touch either with the Board of Agriculture 
or some similar authorities, they would be able 
to report upon their visits and experiences at 
headquarters. Such visits would be made to a 
given centre within a fixed date, and all who 
would be likely to avail themselves of help and 
guidance would be informed beforehand, so 
that they could ask to have their gardens or 
farms visited. The great thing is to bring en- 
lightenment to the grower and to save him all 
unnecessary trouble in obtaining it, because we 
must remember that his work is a business 
concern, and, if he is to be successful, he has 
to devote all his time to the land and to his 
crops. If he leaves home, there is no sajdng 
what disasters may occur ; for he then has to 
depend upon the work and forethought of his 
men, and during his absence they may be 
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negligent. He will only be ready to listen to 
advice if it is given by one who has real ex- 
perience and a degree of tact in imparting in- 
formation. I believe that, in the matter of 
co-operation and all new ideas, we should have 
made far greater strides in educating the grower 
to these modern views, had propagandist work 
of this nature been brought to his door instead 
of his being called upon to attend meetings, 
which often take up much valuable time and 
end in mere talk without action. 

This same difficulty applies to young village 
girls and women ; for until instruction is 
brought to them, first of all in their schools, 
and later to their homes, by fully-trained 
teachers, located either in the village or in a 
given radius, we shall not succeed in teaching 
them the main objects of home management, 
in which is included domestic economy, or 
the whole sphere of woman's duty, from clean- 
ing a cooking -range and the selection and 
arrangement of things for her house to the 
care of the garden, orchard, and live-stock. 
Herein should be comprised all that would 
make her a useful mother, wife, daughter, or 
worker on the farm. It is the common-sense 
view of Domestic Economy that is want- 
ing at present in their instruction, and as 
we cannot expect more than a very limited 
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number of countrywomen to leave their 
homes and go through a college or farm 
course, the knowledge has to be imparted to 
them in their own villages and in their own 
homes. 

In addition to these dairy, poultry, and 
market-garden travelling schools, it would be 
helpful if each county had, either by itself or 
in conjunction with a neighbouring one, a 
Farm Institute devoted to women students. 
This would be a means of offering instruction 
to the farmer's daughter, who would have 
more leisure than the village girls whose 
education we have up to now been consider- 
ing. She could probably be spared away from 
home for some months, and provided the fees 
were moderate and the farm were run upon 
strictly commercial lines, she would derive 
great benefit from such a course of work. 
There are so many colleges and schools already 
established in England where farming and 
gardening are taught that it should not be 
difficult to obtain sufficient support from local 
people to extend these and thus supply a long- 
felt want in our system of training women for 
agricultural work. From the report which 
Monsieur Wauters, one of the Assistant- 
Inspectors at the Belgian Ministry of Agri- 
culture, submitted to the Agricultural Educa- 
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tion Conference in England, we glean many 
admirable suggestions as to how such work 
has been carried out in Belgium, Evidently 
their Board of Agriculture has issued a 
standard programme or syllabus ; but scope is 
given for its alteration to meet local conditions, 
and therefore these farm schools are allowed to 
have their own methods of teaching. The 
expenses of teaching are borne by Govern- 
ment. One or two such farm schools could 
specialise in poultry-keeping, and if they 
trained an adequate number of poultry teachers, 
these could be drafted off to the travelling 
schools. With the unhmited home demand 
for eggs and table birds, it seems surprising 
that we have no National Poultry Examina- 
tion or Diploma to offer as an encouragement 
to women to take up this work. It is, like all 
outdoor occupations, an exacting life, and 
means exposure to different weather condi- 
tions, but it is all absorbing and suited in every 
way to women who are fond of country life. 

Some successful arrangements were made 
last summer by the Board of Agriculture, in 
association with the Labour Exchanges, to 
provide suitable training for young women, 
and the Treasury provided funds to cover 
their tuition fees and their railway fares to the 
training-school, and also from thence to the 
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farm upon which employment was provided. 
This was carried out for some time in Carnar- 
vonshire, and it is unfortunate that this 
arrangement is no longer in force, for if it 
could be organised in different counties it 
might be a very effective way of persuading 
them to take up such work. 

The above ideas are only submitted as 
suggestions of what could be done towards 
enlisting the help of extra labour ; and as the 
cry for such is an urgent one at the moment 
and seems likely to remain so for many months, 
it is hoped that the progress which has so long 
been needed may soon be made in the direc- 
tion of offering education and country interests 
to women and girls. How can we even ask 
them to help us if we have no instruction 
ready for their use ? Until this is offered we 
may indeed call in vain. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE WOMAN GARDENER OF THE FUTURE 

I HAVE endeavoured to show in these pages 
that those whose life-work centres in the culti- 
vation of land, or who devote their best days 
to industries which increase our food supplies, 
have in recent years met with no recognition. 
The ploughman feels this, and so does the lad 
who guides his horses ; the village lasses show 
that they have perceived it, because they 
hurriedly leave their cottage homes to take up 
other work in the towns ; and those educated 
people who help in training young farmers and 
gardeners are aware that but little interest is 
evinced by the general public in their work. 

Only recently I was talking to a very 
superior, well-educated ex-head-gardener in a 
large private garden, who has now retired from 
his post and adds to a small pension by devoting 
his days to supervising work in private gardens 
and to giving instruction in gardening. He is 
a man of wide grasp, and his opinion upon any 
subject connected with his profession is valued 
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by intelligent men and women. He says, 
however, that he feels that the general public 
look down upon his calling because it is 
connected with the land, and a tradesman is 
thought a great deal more of than a man who 
can impart scientific knowledge about the treat- 
ment of plants. " I am my own master," said 
he ; "I own my Httle cottage and my bit of 
garden ; but, because I love the land and all 
connected with it, they despise me and think a 
great deal more of the man who keeps a shop 
and probably knows nothing about scientific 
research." This lack of interest, this apathy 
for all that concerns either the people connected 
with tillage or the different things that have to 
do with it, is the heaviest burden that the 
land-lover has to bear. 

In normal times the burden is a compara- 
tively light one, because a life of early rising iij 
the freshness of dawn, the hourly interest 
through the long, quiet days of caring for 
animals or tending plants, the pleasure derived 
from imparting useful hints about them, the 
glow of sunset bringing with it the satisfactory 
ending of a long day well spent in the open air, 
and the restful evenings filled with plans for 
other far-reaching work, give contentment. 
Such a life is health-giving ; it is peaceful and 
free from that restless craving after ^ibings that 
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are not within reach ; there is in it a sense of 
satisfaction, bfecause the object that is aimed at 
in multiplying food resources is not a,?mere 
personal one, but helps towards a large national 
requirement, and there never can be monotony 
when we watch each week the ever changing, 
ever new succession of the seasons. Whether 
the life is that of the farmer, the gardener, the 
poultry-keeper or the fruit-grower, each day 
brings new lessons and gives fresh inspiration 
for further observations and novel develop- 
ments ; there is the continual hope that he will 
find himself upon the brink of making some 
wonderful discovery ; there is the excitement 
of entering upon new unexplored subjects. 
If these sensations have been held in the past 
by men who were closely connected with the 
land, they belong equally now, in present times, 
to those women who have also entered this 
field of work ; so that when the world is pursu- 
ing its old familiar, even tenor, it matters not 
very materially to these workers what the rest 
of mankind think about their calling. They 
themselves are content and therefore do not 
trouble their heads very much as to what other 
people's opinions are about them and their 
work. 

But in war-time this neglect on the part of 
the general public of those things wherein 
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lies the strength of our Empire does matter, 
and it fills the souls of those who know the 
real state of aflfairs with very great despond- 
ency. 

Particularly is this the case in educational 
centres, where women are being trained to 
take the place of men. If only those many 
hundred owners of large gardens who have 
recently been writing pitiful letters to Horti- 
cultural Colleges, asking to be supplied with 
women gardeners to take the place of men who 
are enlisting, had in past years evinced some 
interest in the profession of a woman gardener^ 
their wants could now have readily been sup- 
pHed. Had they listened when they were told 
of successful ones, had they encouraged others 
of the right class to take up such work pro- 
fessionally, the gardens of England would 
not be going through that state of slow and 
serious decay that they are already suffering 
from, and will continue to suffer from for many 
months to come. 

It is, however, useless to regret; the only 
thing to do is to endeavour, as speedily as can 
be, to remedy this deplorable state of things. 
We can, however, only do so by raising the 
status of all those who work on the land, by 
acting as propagandists and spreading more 
widely the knowledge that the more we grow, 
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the more we till and cultivate, the stronger we 
shall be as a nation, v 

Until this is known and widely recognised, 
until women feel drawn from patriotic motives 
to learn to be gardeners, we shall not get the 
right stamp of young woman to cast her die 
for this profession, or any other connected with 
the land. We shall, in short, remain in an 
insecure position as regards our food supplies 
being sufficient, should further emergencies 
arise. We know that the cry has gone out for 
women to help the farmer, but it is only in a 
few parts of the country that they are respond- 
ing to it in large numbers. Other work, such 
as nursing in hospitals, giving voluntary aid to 
the Red Cross, helping to type papers in stuiFy 
offices, and doing munition work, is what 
women are rushing to. They do so because, 
in the majority of cases, they believe that these 
are the most helpful things they can do, and it 
has only recently been explained to them that 
food supplies are of equal importance. 

The enthusiasm of our country invariably 
goes out wholeheartedly to the soldier ; which 
is natural, because he sacrifices his life, and if 
he does not actually lose it, he carries with him, 
perhaps for the remainder of his years, some 
distressing loss of limb, some lingering ill that 
has had its origin from long exposure in the 
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trenches. It has to be remembered, however, 
that those who fight for us cannot do so unless 
they are fed, and well fed, too, and that unless 
supphes of food can be kept up, all the munition 
work that the whole world of AUies could turn 
out will avail nothing — food alone will give 
vigour and warmth ; food alone will keep up 
the spirits of those watchful sailors who guard 
our shores ; and therefore it should be made 
widely known amongst our women that those 
who help on the land are as worthy of receiving 
arm badges, or any other mark of distinction, 
as those who have given hours of strenuous 
work in the munition factories. 

So far, a glamour of real warfare, a feeling of 
being closer to the fighting lines, has attracted 
helpers to such work, and but few have 
seriously thought of recalling to mind our 
secondary line of defence— the Land. It is 
owing to a conviction of the importance that 
should be attached to this part of our strength 
and endurance that I join with others in 
endeavouring to bring this subject once again 
to the attention of those active, able, energetic 
young women who have so far not been swept 
into the factories and hospitals and are looking 
round for some scope for useful work. If only 
they will turn their thoughts to the land and 
its requirements, not merely for the present 
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but for the future as well, they will find a vast 
tract of unexplored wealth waiting to be dealt 
with. They have only to read attentively the 
Report pubhshed by Mrs. Roland Wilkins in 
the September and October numbers of The 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture for 1915, 
and they will see all that has already been done 
by educated women in Horticulture and 
Agriculture, and will also therein glean sugges- 
tions for future work. As regards information 
which deals more especially with the daily life 
and work of women gardeners, they will find 
many details in two books that I have written 
called " Gardening for Women," pubhshed by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co., and " In a College 
Garden," published by Mr. John Murray. In 
the latter I have endeavoured to give an 
impression of the joyous, happy life which a 
woman gardener leads, because many of the 
difficulties that have hitherto had to be com- 
bated in this profession have arisen fi'om the 
fact that women have not known sufficiently 
well what kind of work would be expected of 
them. Without making any previous inquiry, 
a town-dweUer has often joined and has then 
found that, being exposed to all sorts of bad 
weather conditions which she had never been 
subjected to before, she did not like the life ; 
or perhaps another has become a student 
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because she thought she would find it pleasant 
" socially," but when she discovered that real 
gardeners are too intent upon work to talk, 
quickly returned to her home. It is noticeable 
that women have hitherto seldom made 
sufficient inquiries about a profession before 
undertaking a trial of the work, and in this 
connection I should like to draw special atten- 
tion to the excellent set of questions that 
Mrs. Wilkins submits for them to answer before 
they decide to become gardeners ( The Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture for September, 
1915, p, 559). If they answer these before 
they make any decision about where to apply 
for their education, they stand a good chance 
of obtaining the specialised instruction that 
they require. 

It is, above all, the country lover that we 
want, the young woman whose upbringing has 
made her appreciate an out-of-door life, who 
fears neither hard work and activity nor ex- 
posure to rough weather. Englishwomen are 
supposed to be hardier than the women of other 
countries ; they are from their earliest days 
accustomed to riding and hunting ; they play 
golf and other out-of-door games, so that exer- 
cise in the open air comes to them quite 
naturally, and in fact many can barely exist 
without it. All this athletic activity, therefore, 
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can be turned to useful account in working for 
a cause which is so greatly in need of assistance. 

In spite of aU these advantages, we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that hitherto the right 
kind of woman has held back from those 
supervisory professions that are connected with 
the land ; certainly some few exceptional ones 
of the right type stand out as examples of what 
could be achieved, but, on the whole, the 
majority of those who during the past twenty 
years have studied garden craft are town-bred, 
delicate, or devoid of the powers of leadership 
that are so essential to the profession. How 
can this state of things be remedied ? 

No doubt it is traceable, to a very large ex- 
tent, to this prevailing lack of interest in land 
questions, and until this is altered, I fear that 
we shall have great difficulty in obtaining the 
assistance of educated women, and that the 
peasant class will also hold back from helping 
the farmer. This makes it all the more desir- 
able that the daughters of Army and Navy 
officers and of other professional men should 
fuUy reaUse what inestimable good they could 
do, if they became gardeners and thus showed 
others, by their example, that working for the 
land is by no means a degrading occupation and 
is in no sense unfeminine. Their broad out- 
look upon national questions should enable 
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them to see, with the far-seeing eyes of pioneers, 
the importance that Kes in making this country 
independent of food suppHes that come from 
other lands ; it should show them that Agri- 
culture and all that it embraces lie at the very 
root of our national stability. 

It may be suggested that there have been 
failures amongst women gardeners, and that 
this fact has hindered others from attempting 
the work. There is no profession in existence 
which is exempt from having instances of 
" failures " attached to it ; and perhaps, if the 
requirements for the profession are more clearly 
defined, only those will take it up who feel 
that they are fitted for it. 

In endeavouring to point out the kind of 
educated women that will be successful as 
gardeners, I should like to draw attention to 
the fact that we are considering now the type 
of woman who could hold a post as head- 
gardener, having under her direction from one 
to ten or more subordinate men or women 
workers. If she is not the directing head of 
a private garden, then she would be the 
instructor at a training centre ; in which case, 
of course, she will require to be specially 
adapted for imparting knowledge to others. 
Such a lady should belong to the upper classes 
or upper middle class. One reason why stress 
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should be laid upon her upbringing is that a 
great factor will be her skill in deaUng with 
subordinates. She will know how to command, 
how to exact respect; whereas those who have 
but seldom had to exercise these qualities in 
their home lives find it difficult to acquire 
them. There are so many pitfalls for the 
unwary in exacting work from others, quite 
apart from the sound knowledge of technical 
matters, which, of course, must be an essential 
part of the supervisory head's proficiency. 
There is the weakness of vanity, the suscepti- 
bility to flattery, to be guarded against, so 
that a " slacker " may remain unsuccessful in 
his eiForts to ingratiate himself, and create the 
impression that he is exerting himself to the 
utmost limit of his strength, when, in reality, 
he is only doing one hour's work to a good 
workman's two hours. There are innumerable 
schoolboy tricks which young men and women 
alike employ : trying to " skimp " work, wast- 
ing time by talking, by asking unnecessary 
questions, or by being unpunctual ; carelessiiess 
of personal appearance, untidiness in work, and 
all those many faults that those who love their 
work can hardly understand. Then, too, 
besides keeping her workmen in order, the 
woman gardener has need of forethought ; she 
should possess that quality of a great com- 
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mander whereby eventualities are foreseen and 
reverses that might occur are safeguarded. 
These are quahties which the woman gardener 
and woman farmer share ahke, for both are 
surrounded by weather difficulties, shortage of 
labour, and injuries to crops and live-stock. 
In both professions it is the enjoyment of 
overcoming these difficulties that makes them 
so especially fascinating ; for there can be no 
boredom, no monotony, where the attention 
has continually to be riveted upon obstacles 
that may crop up and mar success. 

This concentration of mind which agricul- 
tural work requires is one reason why it is so 
beneficial to those who possess a nervous, 
highly strung temperament, and this, together 
with the open-air life, has made physicians 
recognise in gardening and such occupations a 
means of restoring health. But in making 
this discovery they have sometimes overlooked 
the fact that, although such a fife is beneficial 
to the person whose health is delicate, a con- 
siderable amount of harm is done to others 
who belong to the profession by the intro- 
duction into it of those who can only be 
considered semi-invalids. Many of the failures 
that have been talked of (and I am not so 
sure that there have been as many as in 
other women's professions) have been due to 
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students joining it who had never been taught 
what discipline and order meant, or who, 
because a medical man had said, " Take up 
out-of-door work, and you will get well," tried 
to become proficient but failed. These have 
been the trials that heads of colleges have had 
to contend with. 

The following remark, which occurs in the 
Agricultural Education Conference Report, is 
of interest as showing that, according to the 
opinion of the highest authorities, the woman 
gardener is no passing fancy, but has come to 
stay: 

" Since the outbreak of the war, the demand 
for women gardeners has greatly exceeded the 
supply. In our opinion this demand will 
continue after the war to a much greater 
extent than formerly. Not only is the pre- 
judice against women undertaking such work 
breaking down, but many employers who had 
not previously known that there were efficient 
women gardeners are now aware of the fact, 
and will continue to employ them. 

"We consider that the instruction provided 
for this type of student is sufficient." 

From these words we see that there is no 
risk of posts and appointments failing when 
the war ceases, and it is with confidence that 
women can be encouraged to undertake a two 
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or three years' training, after which they can 
usually earn from £l to £2 a week and, in 
some cases, have besides a cottage, mUk, 
vegetables, and other extras. The educational 
facilities are ready for this type of woman ; 
which it must be confessed is not the case in 
regard to the village girl. 

Numerous posts are vacant and will in all 
probability be vacant for some time, and all 
we want now are more women, and above all 
the right women, to learn to be competent to 
fill them. Gradually, as more and more of 
the upper classes, join this body of women 
gardeners, it will be possible to elevate such 
work to a very high grade of excellence. Not 
only will the work in greenhouses and kitchen 
gardens reach a high standard of perfection 
because people who have the power of organisa- 
tion, who possess quickness of observation, 
and other qualities that belong to those who 
have received educational facilities, will be 
supervising it, but it is also to be hoped that 
the fact of having ladies occupied in such 
work will reinstate the crafts of the land in the 
honoured positions which they long ago occu- 
pied. It may be contended that ladies will 
not care to spend more than a few years work- 
ing in other people's gardens and owning no 
land of their own. If this is the case, then 
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they can, when those few probationary years 
have passed, after their experience has widened, 
and they have gained high credentials of merit, 
move on to other spheres of work. If they 
possess a small amount of capital, they can 
eventually settle with friends who have similar 
tastes in a growers' colony, and thus they will 
be helping to build up materially the life of 
our poor, forsaken countryside. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a more fascinating exist- 
ence for a woman than eventually to find 
herself Hving as director of a colony of other 
growers, and helping them with suggestions as 
to buying and selling, and the use of more 
expensive labour-saving instruments, which, as 
time goes on, together with the increasing 
additions to the usefulness of motors, will form 
in all probability a very marked advancement 
in the grower's profession. Thus, too, she 
would become, together with her friends, the 
exponent of the moral and pecuniary benefits 
of co-operation. The time is, I feel sure, not 
far distant when there will be considerable 
areas of land in England divided off into 
separate farms, gardens, and allotments, and 
worked by educated men and women. 

That lovely poem, " The Glory of the 
Garden," which seems to bring with it, even to 
the schoolboy and to the little girl with her 
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hair tied in plaits, a feeling of what England 
should now be, had we been prepared, must in 
time be fulfilled. It is because we know that 
for our strength it will have to be carried out 
that I would urge upon all the women who 
love their country to help us by supporting 
existing training centres, by lending encourage- 
ment and giving heart to those who teach 
Horticulture, and, above all, by urging the 
young members of their family to look upon 
the cultivation of land as an honourable pro- 
fession. Those who wish for information as to 
where the best women gardeners are trained 
and are obtainable will acquire all details from 
the Women's Farm and Garden Union, 
45, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, 
London, S.W., an organisation which is doing 
its utmost to help employers to find the 
women gardeners that they require. Each 
Horticultural College usually finds posts for 
students when they first leave to work inde- 
pendently, but the Union is especially helpful 
for their after careers. As time goes on and 
more women are employed in private gardens, 
I hope that one of our Horticultural Colleges 
will have a special branch for training teachers 
of gardening. They will be wanted in large 
numbers for school gardens, both in town 
and in the country ; for if we are to" prepare 
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young village children for serious work on the 
land, they must have really practical, country- 
bred teachers. I lay stress upon their being 
country-bred because, hitherto, we have relied 
greatly upon people who had spent their lives 
in towns, and these are incapable of inspiring 
that true love for country life which alone will 
keep the peasant class on thp land. Without 
any rigidity in teaching, which in Horticulture 
is almost an impossibility, as soil and weather 
conditions vary in each district, there should be 
a fixed curriculum mapped out by those in 
authority, so that the main outline of instruc- 
tion in each college is alike. The system can 
always be modified for the special requirements 
of either teachers, head - gardeners, market 
gardeners, or jobbing gardeners, and each school 
or college would specialise in one of these sub- 
divisions of horticultural training. 

The best time to take up such work is 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, 
when girls are strong and can readily acquire 
new experiences ; but those who are older 
should in no sense be deterred from also going 
in for it. There are openings as teachers, 
propagandists, and market growers up to any 
age, and more especially is this the case when 
ladies have some capital of their own and can 
learn enough to supervise their own gardens. 
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I have already laid stress upon the necessity 
for long courses in gardening, and here need 
only point out that two or three years is in 
reality a very short time in which to learn suf- 
ficient to be able to compete with a man 
gardener, who has probably studied as an 
apprentice from the age of fourteen and so 
has had the advantage of learning gradually 
what the lady has to condense into a short 
time. But here, again, so much depends upon 
the upbringing and the childhood of the woman, 
because, if she has always been accustomed to 
a garden belonging to her parents, if she has 
watched men working in it, and seen how they 
set about their different tasks, she will quickly 
be able to sweep or mow the lawn herself. 
Those who have not had these advantages are 
sadly handicapped, and take very much longer 
to do quite simple things. During the past 
twenty years, the span of time during which 
the woman gardener has actively been in exist- 
ence, our recruits have come mostly from 
homes where there were no gardens, or from 
those where the aged, rule-of- thumb jobbing 
gardener attended once a week, and so these 
ladies have had a great deal more to learn at 
the start than the woman who, having grown 
up in different surroundings, was able to watch 
how well-organised work was conducted. This 
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is why the gardener of the future should come 
more especially from the upper classes. 

During their course of training students go 
through the same active physical work, such as 
digging, trenching, making up hotbeds, etc., 
which the garden-boy learns during his noviti- 
ate ; but, although they have to learn all these 
things thoroughly, their future is intended to 
be that of supervisory head-gardeners. They 
have, therefore, to know and understand all 
kinds of garden work, so that later they can 
skilfully direct their subordinates. As regards 
their strength for such work, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they find no difficulty in 
accomplishing the work of an ordinary garden, 
and, although they are naturally not as adept 
as men at digging, they are a great deal quicker 
at light work such as pruning, picking flowers 
and vegetables, and they understand much 
more readily than a man gardener the varied 
treatment of plants. 

During the two winters that we have been 
at war I have watched with pride and pleasure 
the splendid work that some twenty or thirty 
young women gardeners have carried out in 
the vegetable and fruit market garden attached 
to the College at Glynde. The staff of men 
enlisted, and so women had to do their work, 
which included stoking greenhouse fires on 
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freezing nights and running the trolly laden 
with hampers of vegetables to the train. Under 
the able leadership of a lady, who was herself 
a student at the College, but to whom I have 
recently transferred all the management, to- 
gether with the profits, they have grown flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables of the best quality. After 
years of close watchfulness in the supervision 
of women gardeners, there remains no doubt 
whatever in my mind that the right type of 
woman, the one with some " grit " and energy, 
is, after sufficient training, on a level with the 
best men experts. When she is a clever 
leader, a capable organiser, she brings to her 
work an enthusiasm, I might say real love, 
which could well put to shame many an easy- 
going Government official, who sits in a luxu- 
rious, airy office, encircled by red tape, and 
with a salary running into several figures. 
Generations of watchful care expended upon 
children have developed tender instincts which 
give women a special advantage over men in 
their management and careful feeding of 
animals and plants. A mother's instinct of 
forethought in the protection of young or 
helpless things is an advantage . both in farm- 
ing and gardening, as it is likewise in nursing 
and other women's professions. These high 
qualities are, however, in many cases marred 
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by serious failings, which must stubbornly be 
wrestled with and overcome before the majority 
of women workers can hope to earn high com- 
mendation. 

Those heads of colleges who have had the 
privilege and, at the same time, the almost 
daily strain and oft-recurring disappointment 
of guiding women's work and correcting omis- 
sions know well that it is leadership, and that 
of the best, exemplified by a fellow-worker, 
that can develop many yet dormant good 
qualities, such as business habits and powers of 
organisation and forethought, that alone can 
banish unpunctuality, dislike of discipline, and 
inability to undertake responsibility. These 
failings will be overcome, there is no doubt ; 
and each year that removes us further from 
Jane Austen's heroines, that type of helpless 
charm, will develop more who follow in the 
honoured footsteps of " The Lady with the 
Lamp," the woman who would have shone in 
any profession. These are the women whom 
we shall have need of in the days which will 
follow the return of peace, when our country 
will need the concentrated effort of men and 
women alike to build it up again. 

It is because of a firm conviction that these 
faults will be remedied that I am led to perse- 
vere in what has seemed often a thankless, 
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tedious task — namely, assisting a college of 
women gardeners. Some very brilliant ex- 
amples of success have, however, compensated 
for these years of striving, and it is my sincere 
admiration for what the ideal woman bread- 
earner can do that compels me, as an onlooker, 
to venture these very downright criticisms, 
intended for the assistance of less successful 
ones. The world now looks to women to do 
work for the nation whilst men are away 
fighting ; but when the war is at an end they 
stiU wiU have to remain at their posts, for 
fewer men will be there, and more work will 
have to be done. It behoves women now, 
therefore, to rectify what has no doubt crept 
upon them owing to many hundred years of 
sheltered, dependent, uneventful lives, the 
housewife's existence of our grandmothers, 
and to learn to copy the good that we admire 
in men's work. They owe much, no doubt, 
to the fact that parents do not hesitate to 
spend upon a son's education, whereas a 
daughter who will eventually have to earn her 
living is not sufficiently helped in this respect. 
Then, too, women have, as children, less 
chance of learning that esprit de corps which 
public-school life teaches to boys. This 
means that the lesson of having to face dis- 
cipUne, to learn always to " keep smiling " — 
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in short, " to play the game " well — begins in 
many cases only when women take up their 
training for a profession. It is not easy at 
eighteen, or maybe between twenty and thirty, 
to learn to pull together in a community, to 
work without selfish aim for the general good, 
and at the same time to be acquiring also the 
technical knowledge that is required to make 
a successfiil career. 

These are difficulties that the woman gar- 
dener of the future will have to overcome 
before she is able to have bestowed upon her 
the high commendation that goes out at the 
moment universally to those Enghshmen in 
the trenches, each doing his " little bit," and 
doing it wholeheartedly. 

«Jb jr. jb Jb 

^IP ijf -je ij^ 

Days and months pass by and faint signs are 
noticeable of changes that the future may bring 
to those who work for the Land. They have 
been hoped for in vain for so many years, and 
we wonder whether at length they are to be 
fulfilled, not in a mere temporary or superficial 
fashion, but upon a large scale and with all the 
strength that befits our great Empire. The first 
part of the final Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the Settlement or Employment 
on the Land in England and Wales of Dis- 
charged Soldiers and Sailors has been issued. It 
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is welcomed as the forerunner of an extensive 
scheme of State purchase of land for the establish- 
ment of homes for those men who will deserve so 
much reward from their country in return for 
all the hardships they have endured. The sum- 
mary of the principal recommendations of the 
Committee includes such important suggestions 
as th-e establishment of resident directors and 
agricultural or horticultural instructors, the 
encouragement of co-operative methods, the 
organisation of depots for the sale of produce, 
and the foundation of credit societies in con- 
nection with each colony of growers. 

All these proposals, if carried out upon a 
sufficiently ample scale, so that a large number 
of families can become established on the land, 
are admirable, and they point to the desire, 
amongst those in authority, of strengthening 
the commercial side of agricultural industries, 
for only by making the scheme a paying one 
will it be thoroughly successful. At the same 
time, a delicately-handled diplomatic adminis- 
tration, by which red tape and its regulations 
will be restricted within reasonable limits, will 
alone ensure truly sympathetic surroundings 
for the ex-soldier and his wife. Whether he 
holds his land by ownership or tenancy seems 
comparatively immaterial to the settler, pro- 
vided he has the assurance of just treatment 
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and the certainty that so long as he cultivates 
the land with industry and intelligence, he wiU 
continue in his homestead. 

The publication of the Committee's views 
has resulted in many conflicts of opinion which 
have waged between expert agriculturists, 
for some are in favour of ownership, whilst 
others consider that tenancy would give a 
greater security to the State as regards each 
plot of land or farm being worked upon lines 
that coincide with the views of administrators 
who wish the scheme to be a commercial suc- 
cess. Then, too, the question of where these 
State colonies are to be gives rise to discussion, 
for some are in favour of the ex-soldier settling 
in the Dominions, whereas others very rightly 
consider that the first interest should be to 
retain as much strength and vitality as possible 
at the heart and centre of the Empire, and that 
settlement over the seas should be for after 
consideration. 

But is there not one point that requires atten- 
tion even more urgently than these questions ? 
I allude to the thoroughly practical education 
that is required for those countrywomen who 
are to be the wives of these ex-soldiers, and 
who should be capable of assisting very con- 
siderably in making the farms and gardens pay. 
The only mention of the settler's helpmate that 
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is brought forward by Sir Harry Verney's 
Committee appears to be in regard to the estab- 
lishment of Women's Institutes for their social 
benefit, and consequently we are forced to 
await the decision of the Educational Com- 
mittee for the foundation of a thoroughly prac- 
tical training for the small farmer's wife. Her 
knowledge and influence would form an im- 
portant part of the whole scheme, and it is only 
by inspiring her with a desire to live on the 
land, only by extending existing agricultural 
teaching for her benefit, that we shall make her 
feel that the work of a farm is in no sense de- 
grading, but that it is patriotic and for the 
good of the nation. This educational work 
is for the moment, during war-time, being 
hurriedly pushed forward because some 400,000 
women workers are required at once to take 
the place of men who are leaving to join the 
Army, and a recruiting centre has been formed 
for them by the Women's National Land 
Service Corps, 50, Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
This will no doubt assist the crying need of the 
moment, but it is to solidified educational 
development that we look, if the English 
countrywoman is to resemble the French and 
Belgian peasant. 

The spring of the year is with us once 
again, for the Fair Maids of February come 
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pushing their slender stalks through the turf 
carpet to tell us so. The birds are singing, 
and many believe that the countryside looks 
much the same as in other years ; but, to the 
eye that understands such things, our fields 
and gardens are not what they should be, for 
much that should have been done for their 
improvement has had to be omitted. Our 
men have not all been taken away, but soon 
we shall be left with but a few, and then only 
by means of the help of well-trained women 
can our land yield the food that we require. 
Will they come forward, as they have done in 
other lands, and help farming and gardening ? 
There is no doubt that they will do so if the 
lead is given by women of education, and more- 
over if those in authority make clear that this 
is no passing need of the moment, to be swept 
away Avith the return of peace. When our 
enemy has been defeated and patriotism kindled 
by the war has become somewhat subdued, 
there still wiU be wanted those who can quietly 
do " their little bit " under normal conditions 
to strengthen this all-important " Back to the 
Land " movement. Such work, however, if it 
is to be successful, requires the best education 
that can be supplied, and should not be rele- 
gated to mere voluntary effort of private indi- 
viduals, but it calls for what it obtains in other 
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countries — the assistance and guidance of the 
Government. Thereby alone can the women 
of England be expected to come forward now 
for this great work, which rests almost entirely 
with them, whereby our countiyside will again 
become repeopled and our independence of 
foreign food supplies will be maintained when 
the sword is exchanged for the ploughshare. 
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fromVasarl. Collected and arranged ' 
by E, L. Sekley. 

Artists of tbe Italian Benals- 
sance : their Stories as set forth by 
Vasari,Ridolii.Lan2i,and the Chroniclers. 
Collected and arranged by E. L. Seeley. * 

Stories of the Flemish and Dutch 
Artists, from the Time of the Van 
Eycks to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century, drawn from Contemporary 
Records. Collected and arranged by 
Victor linYNOLDS. 

Stories of the Bnglish Artists, 
from Van Dyck to Turner (1600-1851). 
Collected and arranged by Randall 
Davies and Cecil Hunt. 

Stories of the French Artists, 
from Clouet to Delacroix. Collected and 
arranged by P. M. TURNER and C H, 
Collins Baker, 

Stories of the Spanish Artists 
until Goya. By Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell. Selected and arranged by 
Luis CarreSo. With Introduction by 
Edward Hutton. 

Stories of the German Artists. 
By Prof. Dr. HANS W. Sing er. 

The Iilttle Flowers of S.Frands of 
Assisi; Translated by Prof, T. W. 
Arnold. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
and 24 in Half-tone, 
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ART & LETTERS LIBRARY— coaM. 
0( the Imitation of Christ. By 

Thomas a Kempis. Trap^ated by 
Richard Whytpord. With Historical 
Introduction by Wilfrid Raynal, 
O.S.B., and 8 Reproductions in Colour 
and other decorations by W. Russfxl 
Flint. The Edition de Loxe has four 
additional Plates in Colour and may be 
had bound in pigskinwithclaspR.255.net. 

The Confessions of Saint Augus- 
tine. Translated by Dr. E. B. PuSEY. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With an In- 
troduction by Mrs. MEYNELL, and 12 
Plates inColour by Maxwell Armfield. 
The Edition de luxe may be had bound 
in pigskin with clasps, 25.5. ret. 

The Master of Game: The Oldest 
English Book on Hunting. By Edward, 
Second Duke of York, Edited by W. A. 
and F. Baillie-Grohman. Introduction 
byTHEODORERooSEVELT, Photogravure 
Frontispiece and23 f ull-pagelUu^trationB. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 75, 6d. net ; 
parchment, los, 6d. net. 

ARTEMUS WARD'S Works. 

Crowil 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s. Od. ; 
post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. 



AYSCOUQH (JOHN), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Prodigals and Sons. 
Outsiders— and In. 
Mezzogiorno, Hurdoott. 

Monksbrl dge. 1 Fa ustnla. 
Marotz. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. net. 



BACTERIA, Yeast Fungi, and 

Allied Species, A Synopsis of. By 

w7b. Grove, B.A. With 87 lUnstrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 



BAILDON (H. B.)— Robert 

Louis Stevenson : A Study. With 2 
Poilraits. Crown Svo. buckram, 6s. 



ARTIST (The Mind of . the). 

Edited by Mrs. Laurence Binyon. With 
8 Plates. Small cr. Svo, cloth. 3s.6d. net. 



ASHTON (JOHN).— Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne. With 
Si^ niustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^v,6d. 



:J 



AUSTEN (JANE), The Worlcs of, 

in Ten Volumes, each 'containing Ten 
Illustrations in Colour by A. WALi.is 
Mills. With Notes by R. Bruilkv 
Johnson. Post Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. net per 
vol. The Novels are as'follows; I. nnd 
II.. PRIDE AND PREIUDICE; III, 
and IV., SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
v., NORTHANGER ABBEY ; VI., PER 
SUASION; VII. and VIII.. EMMA 
IX. and X.. MANSFIELD PARK. 



BALLADS and LYRICS of LOVE, 

selected from PERCY'S 'Reliques.' Edited 

with an Introduction by F. SSDGWICK. 

With 10 Plates in Colour afttr Byam 

Shaw, R.I. Large fcap. 410, cloth, 6s. net. 

Ijegendary Ballads, selected from 

Percy's 'Eeliques.' Edited with an 

Introduction by F. SIDGIWICK. With 10 

Plates in Colour after BYAM SHAW, E.I. 

Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s. net. 

%• The above 2 volumes may also be had in 

the St. Martin's Library, pott Svo, cloth, gilt 

top. 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges,3s. net each. 



BARDSLEY (Rev. C. W.).— 

English Sarnames: Their Sources 

and 'Significations. Cr. Svo. cloth, 7s- 6(/. 



BARGAIN BOOK (The). By C. E. 

JERNINGHAM and LEWIS Bettany. With 
9 Illustrations and Q Tabular Charts. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 74. 6d, net. 



AUTHORS for the POCKET. 

Choice Passages, mostly selected by 
.4. H. Hyatt. j6mo, cloth, 2s. net each ; 
leather, ^s. net each. 

The Pocket K. U. S. 

The Pocket George Borrow. 

The Pocket Thackeray. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens. 

The Pocket Richard Jeiferies; 

The Pocket George MacDonald. 

The Pocket Emerson. 

The Pocket Thomas Hardy. 

The Pocket George Eliot. 

The Pocket Charles Kingsley. 

The Pocket Ruskln. 

The Pocket Iitird Beaconsfield. 

The Flower of the Mind. 



AUZIAS - TURENNE (RAY 
MONO).— Thio Last oj the Mam 
' mollis: A Romance. Cr. Svo, cl.. 3s. bd. 



BARINO-QOULD (S.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each ; Popular 
Editions; medium .Svo, 6d. each. 
Red Spider. I Eve. 



BARKER (E. HARRISON).— A 
British Dog in France : his Adven- 
tures in Divers places, and conversations, 
with French Dogs./ 43 Illustrations 
by L. R. BrigHtwell. Largacrown 
Svo, cloth, 6t. net. '- 



BARKER (ELSA).— The Son of 

Mary Betliel. Crown Svo, cloth,'6s. sr 



BARR (AMELIA E.).— Love ■wUl 

Venture in. .Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d.. ;''. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, is. net. ' ,.j 



AYESHA (MARION).— The 

/ Trutli about a Nunnery : Five Years 
in a Convent School, Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. 



BARR (ROBERT), Stories by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
In a Steamer Chair. With 2 Illusts. 
From lirhose Bourne, &c. With 47 

Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
Revenge I With 12 Illustrations by 

Lancelot Speed and others.' 
A IH'oman Intervenes; 
R. Prince of Good Fellows. With 

IS Illustrations by E. J. Sullivan. 
The Un changing Ba st. 
The Speculations of John Steele. 

Crown ■ Svo, cloth, 3s. td. ; POPULAR 

Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 
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BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illiist. bds.. 2s. ea.; c!., 2s. td. ea. 
The Sin of Olga ZassonUata. 
Iiittle Iiady Linton. 
John Ford; and His HelpmatOc 
A. Recoiling Vengeance. 
Honest D avie. I Llent. Barnabas. 

Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3s. ad. eacu ; post 8vo, iUust, 

boards, 2s. each : cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Found Guilty. I Folly Morrison, 
For Iiove and Honour. 
Between Life and Deatb. 
Fettered for Iiif e. 
A Missing TBTltness. With 8 lUusts. 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 
The Harding Scandal. 
A Prodig al's Progress . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
Under a Strange Mask. 19 lUusts. 
IITas Bbe Justified ? | Lady Judas. 
The Obliging Husband. 
Perfidious Lydia. With Frontispiece. 
POPDLAR Editions. Medium 8vo. 6d. each. 
Fettered f or Life. | Fou nd Oullty. 
The Brror of Her Ways. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d.: Cheap EomoNi cl., is. net. 



BARRINQTQN (MICHAEL), 

Novels by. 
The Knight of the Golden Sword, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Lady of Tripoli. With Illus- 
trations. Crbwn 8vo, buckram gilt, $s. 



BASKERVILLE (JOHN). By 

Ralph Strads and R. K. Dent. With 
13 Plates. . Quarto, buckram, 2ts, net. 



Bath (The) in Skin Diseases. 

Rv T- L. Milton. Post 8vo. js. : cl., is. 6d. 



BAYEUX TAPESTRY, The Boole 

of the. By Hilaire Belloc. With 76 
facsimile Coloured Illustrations, Royal 
8vo, cloth, 105. 6d. net. 



BEACONSFIELD, LORD. ByT. 

P. O'Connor, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 

The Pocket Beaconsfleld. i6mo, 

cloth gilt, 25. net ; leather gilt, 3s. net 



BEARD (JOHM, D.5c.).— The 

Enzyme Treatment ot Cancer. 

With niusts, Demv 8vo, cl., 75. 6d. net. 



BENNETT (ARNOLD), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Leonora. | A Great Man. 
Teresa of laTatllng Street. 
Tales of the Five Towns. | Hugo, 
Sacred and Profane Love. 
The Gates of Vrraih. 
The Ghost. I The City of Pleasure, 
The Gran d Babylon H otel. 
Leonora. Popular Editio n, 21. net. 
Popular Editiqns, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel. 
The City of Pleasure. | Hugo. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 
A Great Man. I Leo nora. 
Cheaper Editions, cr. 8vo, is. net each. 
Sacred and Profane Love, 
Stae Ghost. 



BELL (CLIVE). Art : a Critical 

Essay. With 6 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, 
buckram, 55. net. , 



BELLOC (HILAIRE). The Book 

of the Bayeux Tapestry. ,With 76 
facsimile Coloured Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 105. 6d. net. 



BENNETT (W. C.).— Songs for 

Sailors. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

BESANT and RICE, Novels by. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
iUust. bds. 2s. each ; cl. limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. / 

The Golden Butterfly. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan, 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet 

The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft. 

'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Ten Tears' Tenant. 



BESANT (Sir WALTER), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, clofh, 35. td. 
each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
With 12 Illustrations by FRED. Barnard. 

The Captains' Room, &c. 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by Harry Fhrniss. 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece. 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 

Children of Gibeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
With 12 Illustrations by A. Forestier, 

Herr Paulus. 

The Bell of St. Paul's. 

For Faith and Freedom. With 
Illusts. by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. 

To Call Her Mine, &c. With 9 Illusts. 

The Holy Rose, &c. With Frontispiece, 

Armorel of Lyonesse. With 12 Illusts. 

St. Katherlne's by the Tower. 
With 12 Illustrations by C. Green. 

Verbena Camellia Stephanotls. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, 
With 12 Illustrations by W. H. Hyde. 

In Deacon's Orders, &c. With Frontis. 

The Revolt of Man, 

The Master Craftsman. 

The City of Refuge. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Changeling. 

The Fourth Generation. 

The Orange Girl. With 8 Illustrations 
by F. Pegram. ^ 

The Alabaster Box. 

The Lady of Lynn. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by G. Demain-Hammond, 

No Other Way. With 12 Illustrations, 
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BESANT (Sir Walter)— coK/iKaerf. 
Crown 8vo. picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each 
St. Katharine's by the Taviev, 
The Rebel Queen. 

Fine Paper Editions, pott 8vo, cloth gilt 
aj.iiet each : leather gilt, zs. net each. 

JLondon. | Westminster, 

Jerusalem. (In collaboration with Prof. 
E. H. Palmer.) 
.. Sir Richard Iffhlttlngton. 

Gasjpard de Coligny. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 



Cheap Editions, cr. 8vo, cloth, is. net eaclf 

OChe Alabaster Box. 
\ Verbena Camellia Stephanotls. 
The Rebel Queen. 
St. Katherine's by the Tower. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6rf. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 

The Golden Butterfly. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

By Celia'B Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

The Orange Girl. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

Children of Olbeon. 

BorothyForster. | No Other Way. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. 

The liady of Iiynn. 

My JLittle Girl. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 5j. net each, 
London. With 125 Illustrations. 
W^estmlnster. With Etching by F. S. 

Walker, and 130 Illustrations. 
South liOndon. With Etching by F. S. 
. Walker, and 118 Illustrations. 
Bast Iiondon. With Etching by F. S. 
Walker, and 56 Illustrations by Phil 
May, L . Raven Hill, and J. Pennell. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
Fifty Years Ago : 1837-1S87. With 

144 Illustrations. 
The Charm, and other Drawing-rooiri 

Plays. 50 lllus. by Chris Hammond, &c. 

St. Katherine's by the Tomer. 

Cheap Edition, picture cover, is. net. 
The Bulogy of Richard Jeffevies. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is.net. 



BIBRCB (AMBROSE).— In the 

Midst of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. bd. ; 
p. Svo. bds., 2s. ; cr. 8vo, pic, cov. is. net. 



BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Novels by. 

,.Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Ul. each. 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. 
Daventry's Daughter. 
A Sower of Wheat. 
The Concession-hunters. 



Ainslie's Ju-ju. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3s. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
The Concession-hunters. 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. 



BLAKE (WILLIAM): A Critical 

study by A. C. SwiNBDRNE. With a 
Portrait," Crown Svo, buckram. 6s. net. 
The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and A Bong of Liberty. With. 
Introduction by F. G. STOKES. A FloR-' 
ENCE Press Book. Cr. Svo, hand-made • 
paper, bds., 3s. 6d.nei : parchmt., 5s. net. 



BOCCACCIO.— The Decameron. 

With a Portrait. Pott Svo, cloth, gilt 
top. 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 



BODKIN (McD., K.C.). — Shil- 
lelagh and Shamrock. Crown 
Svo, clnth. 3s. dd. 



BORDEAUX (HENRI). — The 

Parting of the Ways. Translated by 
Louise s. Houghton. Cr. Svo, cl., 6s. 



BORENIUS (TANCRED).— The 
Painters of ViceHza, With 15 full, 
page Plates. Demy Svo.. clolh, 7s. 6d. net. 



BORROW (GEORGE), The 

Pocket. Arranged by EDW. Thomas. 
l6mo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 



BOSSES AND CORBELS OF 
EXETER CATHEDRAL. By E. K. 

Pkideaux and G. R. Holt Shafto 
With lilusts. Dy. Svo, cl., 7s. 6d. net' 



BOURQET (PAUL).— A Living 
Lie. Translated by John Dk Vilhers. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6rf. ; Cheap 
Edition, picture cover, is. net. 



BOYLE (F.).— Chronicles of No- 
Man's Land. Post Svo, pict. bds., 2.7. 



BRAND (JOHN).— Observations 

on Popular Antiquities. With the 
Additions of Sir Henky Ellis. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3s. 6(i. 



BREWER'S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 
ary. 
TheReader'sHandbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. Crown Svo, 
cloih, 3s. td, net 



BREW5TER {5ir DAVID), 

Works by. Post Svo, cloth, 4s. 6rf. each. 
More Worlds than One: Creed of 

Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Plates. 
The Martyrs of Science: Galileo, 

Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 
Letters on Natural Maglc< vvith 

nutneroHs Ilhistrations. 



BRIDGE CATECHISM: QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS: including 
the Portland Club Code. By Robert 
Hammond. Fcap, Svo, cloth, as. 6rf. net. , 

BRIDGE (J. S, C.) — From IslaqdM 

to Empire: A History of fheExpansionoffl 
England by Force of Arms. With Mapa i 
and Plans. Large crown Svo, cl., 6i. net ; 
also crown Svo, cloth, 2j, net. 
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BROWNING'S (ROBT.) POEMS. 

Large fcap. 4to, cl., 6s. net ea. ; Large Paper 
Edition, parchment, 12s. 6rf.net each.— 
Also in the St.Martin's LiBRARY.polt 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, 35. net each. 

Plppa Passes; and Hen and 
Women. With 10 Plates in Colour 
after E. FoRTESCUE Bhickdale. 

Dramatis Personmj and Dramatic 
Romances and lyrics. With 10 
Plates in Colour after E. F. Bficedale. 

Bvoiarnlng'a Heroines. By Ethel 
COLEURN Mayne. With Front. & Title in 
Colour and other Decorations by Max- 
well Armfield. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 



BRYDEN (H. A.).-An Exiled 

Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. 
Crompton. R.I. Crown 8yo, cloth, ns. f,d. 



BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 

and Novels by. 
The Complete Poetical mrorks of 
Robert Bucbanan. 2 Vols., crown 
Bto, buckram, with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each v olume, 125. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. td. each ; post 8vo, 

illustratecf boards, 2y. each. 
Tbe Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
Cod and the Man. With 11 Illustra- 
tions by F. Barnard. 
Iiady Kilpatrick. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Iiova Me for Bver. 
Annan Water. | Poxglove Manor, 
The New Abelard. | Rachel Dene. 
Matt : A Story of a Caravan. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Iilnne. 
Woman and the Man . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. each. 
Red and White Heather. 
Androm eda. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
God and the Man. 
Foxglore Manor. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

The Shadonr of th« Sword. Fine 
Paper Edition. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, zs, net ; leather, gilt edges, 3j. net. 

The Ne'w Abelard. Cr. 8va, cl., is. net. 

The Charlatan. By Kobert Buchanan 
and Henry Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON, 
3;, (id. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

BYZANTINE ENAMELS IN 

MR. PIERPONTMORQAN'S COL- 
LECTION. By O. M. Dalton Wilh 
Note by Roger Fry, and Illustrations 
in Colour. Royal 4to, boards, *js. 6d. net. 



BURTON 



(ROBERT). - The 

Anatomy of Melancholy. With a 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, yj; 6d. 



CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. td. each ; post 8vo, 
iUust. bds.. 2j. each : cl. limp, zs. td. each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

Also Library Editions, crown 8vo, cloth. 
6s. each ; Popular Editions, picture 
covers, 6d, each ; and the Fine Paper 
Edition of The Deemster, pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 31. net. 



CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 

By Charles Tennyson. With 12 Illustra- 
tions in Colour and 8 in Sepia by Harry 
Moeley. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6<i. net. 



CAMERON (V. LOVETT) The 

Cruise of tbe 'Black Prince' 
Privateer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, with 2 lilusts., 
3s. bd. I post 8vo, picture boards. 2j. 



CANCER. THE ENZYME 
TREATMENT OF. By John Beard, 
D,Sc. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6rf. net. 



CANZIANI (ESTELLA), Books 

by. 

Costnmes, Traditions, and Son^s 
of Savoy. With 50 Illustrations in 
Colour and some in Line. Demy ^to, cl. 
gilt, 2IS. net i vellum gilt, 3is.,6rf. net. 

Piedmont. By Estella Canziani and 
Eleanour Rohde. With 52, Illus- 
trations in Colour a'nd many in Line, 
Demy 4tcj. cloth. 21s. net. 



CARLYLE (THOMAS),— On the 

Choice of Bcokg. Post 8vo, cloth, if;6rf . 

CARROLL (LEWIS), Books by. 

Alice In mronderland. With 12 Col. 
and many Line Illus. by Millicent 
Sowerby. Large cr, 8vo, cl,gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

Feeding the Mind. With a Preface- 
by W. H. Draper. Post 8vo, board^. 
Is. net : leather. 2.v. net. 



CARRUTH (HAYDEN).— The Ad- 
ventures of Jones. With 17 lUusts. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, is. ; cloth, is. td. 



CASTELLANE (MARQUIS DE). 

—Men and Things of My Time. 

Translated by A. Teixeiha de Mattos. 
With 13 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cl., 6s. net. 



CHAMBERLAIN (With MR.) IN 

THE U.S. AND CANADA. By Sir 

WilloughbyMaycock, K.C.M.G. With 
30 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s td. net. 



BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

Sam at Home. With 91 Illusts. Post 
8vo, iHust. boards. '2s. ; doth limp, 2j.6<i. 



CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) Works. 

Vol. 1., Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones. —Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. 
IwiNBUENE— Vol. III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. tA, each. 
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CHATFIELD-TAYLOR(H. C.).— 
Goldonl: a Biography. With i6 IHustra- 

tidna. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6s, net. 
Fame's Pathway. Cr. 8vo., 6s. cloth; 



CHAUCER for Children : A Qol- 

den Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 
K Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Cl-own 4to. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story 
of his Tiinesi and /his Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. HAWEia. Denny Svo, clotlj. 2s. 6d. 
*.* See also THE giNC's Classics, p. 16, 



C H E S N E Y (WEATH ERBY), 

Novels by. Cr, Svo, cloth, 3 1 ,6d. each, 
The Oable-man. I The Claimant. 
The Romance of a Queen. 



CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

of; ^vith an Analysis of the Openings. 
By Howard Staunton, Edited by 
R. B. Wormald. Crown Svo. cloth, 5s, 

The Minor Tactics of Chess : A 
Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle. 
By F. K. Young and E. C. ^Howell, 
I^eng fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. - ' 

The Hastings Chess Tournament, 
Aug.-Sept.. 1895. With Annotations by 

• BltLS8HRY,LASKER,TARRASCH, STEINITZ, 

•SCHIFFERS, TEICHMANN, BARDELEEENi 

■, ,i,Bl.X0KBURNS, GUNSBERQ, TlNSLEY, 

'■' Mason 'and. Albin ;'al^o 'Biographies and 
/.Portraits.' Edited by H. F. Cheshire. 
Crown Svo. cloth. ^: 



CHILD-LOVER'S CALENDAR 

XThe) tor' 1915. Illustrated in Colours 
by AMELIA 'UOWERLEY. i6mo, picture 
cloth, rs. net, ' 



CHRISTMAS CAROLS, AN- 

■CIENT RNGLISH, Collected and ar- 
ranged by EDU'K Rickert, Post Svo, 
cloth, 3j. 6d. net. Parchment, 5^, net, 
Stt also New Medieval Library, n. 20, 



CLARE 4AUSTIN).-By the Rise 

■'of the River. Crown' Svo, cloth, is. 6d 

CLAYTON (MARGARET), Books 

for'^i^dren by. 
Camping^ in the Forest. '' With 12 

Coloured I [lusts,. a;ld many in Line, by 

the Author. Fiap ^to.clbtii, 3s, 6d. net. 
Amabel and C?16^in. vvith many 

Illustrations. Demv Svo. cloth, gj, td. net 



CLODD rEDWARD).— Myths 

and Dreams. Ci-bwn 8v6. cloth, 3.^, 6d. 

COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 
Novels by. 

The Cure of Souls. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Ked Sultan. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3J. bd. ; post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Burden of Isabel. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. bd. 



CLiVE fMrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by. Post Svo, cl. 35, Orf. ea; bds, 2j. ea. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroil Killed his Wife. 

COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.A.). 
—Jonathan Swift. Cr. Svo, cl.. js, (5,i, , 



COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

FRANCES),' Novels by. Cr.Svo. cl., 
3 J. bd. each : post Svo, illnstd. bds.. 2.^. each. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

You Play me False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Vill age Comedy. | Frances. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2^, each. 
Transmigration. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
Su^eet Anne Page. 
Sweet and Twenty. - 



COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 

Cr. Svo, cl., 35. bd. each ; postfivo, picture 
boards. 2s. each : cI.,Jimp. 2s. bd. each. 

Antonina. I Basil. I Hide and SeeK 

The Woman in HThite.- 

The Moonstone. | Man and \7ife. 

The Dead Secret. I Alter Dark. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

No Name | My Miscellanies. 

Armadale. I Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. ? I The Black Robe. 

The New Magdalen. 

Frozen Deep. I A ttogue's Iiife. 

The Law and the Iiady. 

The Two Destinies, 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel's Daughter. 

Heart and Science. I " I Say No." 

The Evil Genius. I LHtljS Novels. 

The Lega cy of Cain. I B lind Love. 

The Legacy of Cain. Cro^rn' Svo, 
cloth; 1.7. net. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6,^. each. 
Antonina. I Poor Miss Finch. 
The Woman in White. 
The Law and the Lady. 
Moonstone. | The New Magdalen. 
The Dead Secret, i No Name. 
Man and Wife I Armadale. 
The Haunted Hotel. I Blind Love. 
The Legac y of Cain. 

The Woman in White. Large Type, 
Fine Paper Edition. Pott Svo, cloth, 
gi It t op. 2s. net ": leather, gilt ed.qes, 3s. net. 

The Frozen Deep. Large Type Edit,i 
Fcap. tivo. cloth', U'.het. 



COLQUHOUN (M. J.)-— Every 

Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vq, cIoUi, 
35. 6(f.: post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 



COLT-BREAKING, Hints on. By 

W. M. HUTCHISOW, Cr. Svo, cl., %s. bd. 



COLTON (ARTHUR), ^ The 

Belted Sees. Crnwn Svo, clothi 3s. 6d. 



COLVILL (HELEN H.).— The 

Incubus. Crown Svo^ cloth, 6,;, 
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COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 
1906: Who paySt to whom, to 
what, and when it is applicable. 

JJy A. Clement Edwards, M.i". Crown 
3vo, r,T net : cloth, is, 6d. net 



COMPTON {HERBERT),Noveisby. 
Tbe Inimitable Mrs. Uassin^- 
ham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Popu- 
lar Edit ion, medium Bvo , 6d 
Crown 6vo, cloth, 35, od. each. 
The Wilful °Vay. 
Tbe Queen can do no Wrong. 
To Defeat tbe JSnds of Justice. 



COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Geoffory Hamilton. 
Tbe Marquis and Pamela. 



C O R N W A L L.— Popular 

Romances of the West of England : 

Collected by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. With 
two Plates by George Cruikshank. 
Cr. Svo. cloth, 7i.6A 



CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), by. 
Tbe Prophet of tbe Great Smoky 

Mountains. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. bd. 

post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
His Vanished Star. Crown Svo, 

clolh, ■\s, t>d. 
Tbe Windfall. Crown Svo, cloth, 

3s. 6d. ; CHEAP Edition, cloth, is. net. 



CRESSWELL (C. M.) — The 
Making and Breaicing; of Almansur, 

Grown svo, cloth, 6^. 



CRIM (MATTJ.— Adventures of 

a Fair Rebel. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 
post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. ' 



CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 

Tales of our Coast. By S. R. 

CROCKETf, Gilbert Parker, Harold 
Frederic, ' Q.,' and W. Clark Russell. 
With 13 Illustrations by Frank Brang- 
WYN. Crown Svo, cloth. 3.T. 6d. 



CROSS (MARGARET B.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. eaci;. 
A Question of Means. 
Opportunity. 

Up to Pe rrin's. 

A Question of Means. Popular 
Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 



CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC AL^ 

MANACK. Complete in Two Series : 
the First from 1S3.? to 1843 ; the 
Second, from 1S44 to 1S53. With many 
hundred Woodcuts and Steel Plates by 
George Cruikshaxk and otheis. Two 
Vols., crown Svo. cloth, 55. net each. 



CUMMINQ (C. F. GORDON), 

Worlcs by. Demv Svo, cloth. 6.1. each. 
In tbe Hebrides. With 24 Illustrations. 
In the Himalayas and on the 

Indian Plains. With 42 lllu^tralions 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. 

With 28 illustrations. 
yia Cornwall to Egypt. Frontis. 



CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3J. 6d. each ; 

post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. eacll ; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Pretty MI9S Neville. 
A Bird of Passage. I Mr. Jervis. 
Diana Barrlngton. | Interference. 
Ti»o Masters | AFamllylilkeness. 
A Third Person. { Proper Pride. 
Villaje Tales & Jungle Tragedies. 
The Real Iiady Hilda. 
Married or Single? • To Let.' 

Crown avo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. , 
In the Kingdom of Kerry. 
Miss Balmaine's Past. 
Jason. I Beyond the Pale. 

Terence: With 6 Illusts. by R. Paget. 
The Cat's-pamr. With 12 Illustr.itions. 
The Spanish Necklace. With 8 

Illusts.byF. Pegram.— AlsoaCheapEd., 

without Illusts., picture cover, is. net. 

A Rolling Stone. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each : post Svo. 

cloth limp, zs. 6d. each. 
Infatuati on. | Some One Else; 
Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
Proper Pride. I The Cat's-paw. 
Diana Barrington. 
Pretty Miss Neville. 
A Bird of Passage. 
Beyond the Pale. 
A Family Likeness. 
Miss Balmaine's Past. (Cr. Svo.) 
Married or Single? 
The Real Iiady Hilda. 
The Spanish Necklace, 
a Rolling Stone. I Infatuation. 



CUPID AND PSYCHE (from 'The 
QoldehAss' of Apuleius in Adling;- 
ton's translation). With 8 Illustra- 
tions in colour by Dorothy Mullock. 
Fcap. 4to, decorated cover, 55. net. 



CUSSANS (JOHN E.).— A Hand- 
book of Heraldry. With 408 Woodcuts 
and 2 Colrri. Plates. Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 



DANBY (FRANK).— A Coquette 

in Crape. Foolscap Svo, picture cover, 
6d. ; cloth, is, net. 



DAUDET (ALPHONSE). — The 

Evangelist r or. Port Salvation. 

Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. fid. : post Svo. bds., 23." 



DAVENANT (FRANCIS).— Hints 

for Parents on Choice of Profession 
for their Sons. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 



DAVIDSON (H. C.).— Mr. Sad- 
ler's Daughters. Cr. Svo, cloth, is. 6d.; 
CHEAP Edition, cloth, is. net. '.If •■ 



DAVIES (Dr. N. E VORKE-r, 

Works by. Cr. Svo. is. ea.: cl.. ts. 6rf.ea, 
One Thousand Medical Maxima 

and Surgical Hints. 
Nursery Hints : A Mother's Guide. 
The Dietetic Cure of Obesity 

(Foods for th e Fat). 
Aids to Ii one' Iiife. C r.Svo, 2s. ; cl.2s.6d. 
Wine and Health : How to. enjoy 

both. Crown Svo, cloth, 11, 6rf, 
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DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each.- ' 
Tbe Poet and tbe Pierrot. 
The Princess & the Kltctaen-mald. 



DEFOE (DANIEL)* — Robinson 

Crusoe. With 37 Illusts. by George 
Cruikshank. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
2j. net ; leather, gilt edges, 31. net. 



DE MILLE (J AMES).— AStrange 

Manuscript found In a Copper 

' Cylinder. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 19 

Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, 3s. 6d, 

post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2^. 



DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 
History ol. By Arthur W. Cla yden, 
M.A. with Illus.Demy 8vo,ol.,Ioj.6ii. net. 

Devon : Its Moorlands, Streams, 
and Coasts. ' By Lady Rosalind 
NORTHCOTE. Illustrated in Colours by 
F. J. WlDGERY. Fcap. 4to, cl., 20s. net. 

Also a Cheaper Edition, with 50 Illustra- 
tions. Fcap, 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Folk Staymes of Devon. By w. 
Crossing. Demy 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. net. 



DEWAR (QEORQE A.B.), Books 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net each. 

The Airy Way. 

This Realm, This England. With 

9 Illustrations. Also published at 2S. net. 



DEWAR (T. R.). — A Ramble 

Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7.T. 6d. 



DICKENS (CHARLES), Tlie 

Speeches of. With n Portrait. Pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net, 

Charles Dickens. . By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Dickens's Children. With 10 Draw- 
ings in Colour by Jessik Willcox 
'Smith. Crown 4to, cloth, 3*. 6d. net. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens : Pass 
ages chosen by Alfred H. Hyatt. 
l6mo. cloth, 2s, net ; leather, gilt, 35. net. 



DIXON (W.WILLMOTT), Novels 

, by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. ''•■d. each. 
The Rogue of Bye. | King Hal. 



DOBSON (AUSTIN), Worlcs by. 

Crown Svo. buckram, 65. each. 
Four Frenchwomen, With Portraits. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 

in Three Series, each 6s. ; also FlN'E- 

papek Editions, pott Svo, cloth, 2s. net 

each ; leather, 3s. net each. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 

other Papers. With 2 Illustrations. 
Side-walk Studies. With s Illusts. 
Old Kensington Palace, &c. With 

6 Illu'ttrations. 
At Prior Park, &c. With6 Illustrations. 
Rosalba's Journal. Sv^, with 6 lUus. 



DICTIONARIES. 

A Dictionary of the Drama. By 

W. Davenport Adams. Vol. I. (A to G) 
Demy Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Reader's Handbook. By Rev. 
K. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3j. 6d. net. 

Familiar Allusions. EyW. A. nndC. 
' G.Wheeler. DemySvo, c1.,7j. 6rf. net. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Explanatory Notes bv 
Samuel a. Bent. A.M. Cv. Svo, cl., ts. 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary : tlisloricai 
and Anfcdotal. Crownavo. cloth, 6.t. td 

larords, Facts, and Phrases: A 
Diction.'Ary of Curious Matters. By E 
Edwards. Crown Svo. cloth, ji. bd. 



DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

•stories by. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, is, each : cloth, 25. 6d. each. 
In the Grip of the Ijaw. 
Suspicio n Aroused. 
Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d, each ; picture cl., zs, ca. ; 
post Svo, boards, is. ea : cloth, 2^. 6d. ea. 
The Man from Manchester. 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

Wanted! 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3?. od. each. 
Tales of Terror. I Deacon Brodie. 
Tyler Tat lock, Private Detective. 
GroHvn Svo, cloth, 3s. bd, each : post 8vo, 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d, each. 
Chronicles of Michael Danevltch. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
lATho Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
Caught at Iiast. 
Iilnk by Liink. I Riddles Read. 
From I nformation Rece ived. 
The Man>Hunter. Crown Svo, picture 

cloth, 2£. ; post Svo, iUust. bds„ 2j. ; cloth 

limp, 2s, Od. 

Dark Deeds.' , Crown dvo, cloth limp, 

2s. 6d. ; p icture cloth, flat b ack, 2s. 
The Records of Vincent Trill. 

Cr.Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. ; pict. cL, flat t)lc., 2s. 
Suspicion Aroused. Crown 6vo, 

cloth. Is. net. 



DIMNET (ERNEST). — France 

Herself Attain. Demy Svo, cloth 
xOs. net. 



DOSTOEVSKY (FYODOR), 

Letters of. Translated by Ethel 
COLBURN Mayse. With i6 Illustrations. 
Demv Svo, buckram, 7.T. 6d. net. 



DOWLINQ (RICHARD). — Old 

Corcoran's Money. Cr. Svo. cU. 3j. (i^. 



DOYLE (A. CONAN).— The Firm 

of Qlrdlestonc. Cr. Svo, cioth, 3s, bt/. ; 
Popular Edition, medium Svo. 6ii. 

DRAPER (W. H.). — Poems of 

the Love of England. ^.rown Svo, 
Decorated cover, is. net. 



DU MAURIER (QEORQE), The 

Satirist of the Victorians. By T. 

Martin Wood With 41 Illustrations, 
Fcap. 4to, cloth, js. 6d. net, 
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DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 

Edited by Col. Cunningham. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, with Portraits. 3^. 6d. per Vol! 
Ben Jonson'B Works. With Notes 

and a Biographical Memoir by William 

GlFFORD. Three Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols.— Vol. 

I, The Plays complete ; Vol. II, Poems 

and Translations, with Essay by A. C. 

SWLNBURNS; Vol. III. The Iliad and 

Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works. One Vol, 
Masslnger's Plays. One Vbl. 

DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 

Children. Royal 32mo, cloth, is. net 
each. 

1. Tbo Flamp, The Ameliorator, 
and The Sohool-boy's Appren- 
tice. By E. V. Lucas. 

i. The Story of Iilttle Black 
Sambo. By Helen Bankekman. 
Illustrated in colours. 

7. A Flower Book. Illustrated in 
colours by Nellie Benson. 

8. Tha Pink Knight. By J. R. MON- 
sell. Illustrated in colours. 

9. The Iiittle Clown. By T. Cobb. 

10. A Horse Book. ByMAKYTousiEL, 
Illustrated in colours. 

11. Iilttle People: an Alphabet. By 
He.\ry Mayer and T. W. H , Crosland, 
lUustrnted in colours. 

12. A Oog Book. By Ethel Bicknell, 
With Pictures in colours' by Carton 
Moore Park. 

15. DoUles. By Gicharo Hunter. 
Illustrated in colours by Ruth Cobb. 

17 Peter Piper's Practical Prin- 
ciples. Illustrated in colours, 

18. Iilttle Ififhlte Barbara. By 
Eleanor M.arch. Illustrated in colours. 

20. Towlocks and his Wooden 
Horse. By Alice M. Apple.-on. 
Iliu^. m colours by Honor C. Appleton. 

31. Three Iilttle Foxes. By Mary 
TOURTEL. illustrated in colours. 

22. The Old Man's Bag. By T. W. 
H. Crosland. IUus. bv I. R. Monsell. 

23. Three Iilttle Goblins. By M. 
G. TAdGART. Illustrated in colours. 

25. More Dollies. By Richard Hun- 
ter. Illu=, in colours bv RUTH COEB. 

26. Iilttle Yellow Wang-lo. By M. 

C. Bell. Illustrated in colours. 
28. The Sooty Man. By E. B. 
MACKINNON and Eden Coybee. Illus. 

30. Rosallna. Illustrated in colours by 
Jean C. Archer. 

31. Sammy and the Snarlywlnk. 
Illustratfid in colours by LENA and NOR- 
MAN AULT. 

33. Irene's Christmas Party. Bv 

RICHARD Hunter. Illus. by Ruth Cobb. 
39. The Iilttle Soldier Book, By 

Jessie Pope. Illustrated in colours by 
Henry Mayer. 
35. The Dutch Doll's Ditties. By 

C. Aubrev Moore. 



DUMPY BOOKS— continued. 

Royal 32mo, cloth, xs. net each. 
38. Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 
Nora Cask. 

37. Humpty Dompty's Iilttle Son. 
By HELEN R. Cross. 

38. Simple Simon, By Helen R. 
Cross. Illustrated in colours. 

39. The Iilttle Frenchman. By 
Eden Coybee. Illustrated in colours by 
K. I. Fricero. 

30. The Story of an Irish Potato. 
By ^ILY Schofield. Illust. in colours. 



DUNCAN {SARA JEANNETTE), 

Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 71. 6d. each. 
The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsanlb. With 37 Illustrations. 

Vernon's Aunt. With 47 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



DUTT (R0ME5H C.).— England 

and India: Progress during Une 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, z*. 



EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 
Novels by. 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s, 
Archie Iiovell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3^ . 6d. ; post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
, A Plaster Saint. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 



EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— 

Wurds, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint,andOut-of-the- 
Way Matters. Crown Svo, cloth, ss. 6rf, 



EQERTON (Rev. J, C.).— 
Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With Four Iliusts. Crown Svo, cloth, 55, 



EQQLESTON (EDWARD).— 

Roxy. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



ELIZABETHAN VERSE, The 

Book of. Edited, with Notes, by W.S. 
BKAITHWAITE. Crowu Svo, cloth, is..6d. 
net : vellum gilt, 7^. 6d. net. 



ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris: 

Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire. Crown Svo. buckram, 3s. 6d. 



EPISTOL/E OBSCURORUM 

Virorum (>5I5-I5I7). Latin Text, 
with Translation, Notes, &c., by F. G, 
Stokes. Royal Svo, buckram, 25^. net. 



EXETER SCHOOL, The Found- 
ing of. By H. Lloyd Parry. Crown 

4to, cloth, 5r. net, 



EYES, Our : How to Preserve. By 
John Browning. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 



FAIRY TALES FROM 

TUSCANY. By Isabella M. Ander- 
TON. Square l6mo, cloth, xs. net. 



FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 

' cellaneous Information. By W. A. and C, 
G, Wheeler. Demy Svo, cl., 7j, 6d. net. 
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FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINQS 

of Great Men. • By S. A. Bent, A.M 
Crown 8vo. cloth, Js. 6d. 



FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

by. I*ost 8vo, cloth, AT, 6d. each. 

The Ctaemloal Hlatovy of a 
Candle : Lectures delivered before a 
Juyenile Audience. Edited by William 
Crookes. F.C.S, With numerous Illusts. 

On the VarloHB Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each 
other. Edited by William Grooees, 
F.C.S. With Illustrations. 



FARMER (HENRY).— Slaves of 

Chance : A Novel, Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 



FARRAR (F.W., D.D.).— Ruskin 

as a Religious Teacher. Square 
ibmo, cloth, with Frontispiece, is. net. 



PARRER (J. AN50N).— War: 

, Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth. 14. bd. 

FENN (Q. MANVILLE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. each. 
The Nevr Mistress. 
Witness to the Deed. 
The Tiger Iiily. 
The Igfhi te Virgin. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. each, 
A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortune, 
The Case of Ailsa Qray. 
Commodore Junk. 
Black Blood. | In Jeopardy. 
Double Cunning. 
A Fluttered Dovecote. 
King of the Castle. 
The Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Story of Antony Grace. 
The Man with a Shadonr. 
One Maid's Mischief. 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 

Bits of Paste. 
Running Amok. | Black Shadows. 
The Cankerworm. 
So I.ike a Woman. 

A Crimson Grime. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35, 6d. : picture cloth, flat b aclc, 2s. 
Popular Editions, medium tJvo, 6d. each. 
A Crimson Crime. 
A "Wovaan Worth Winning. 



FILIPPI (ROSINA).— Inhaling 

A Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 



FIREWORK - MAKING, The 
Complete Art of. By T. Kentish. 
With 267 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. td. 



FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. td. 1 
post 8vo, illustrated boards , 2s. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Polly. 
The liady of Brantome. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Beventy-flve Brooke Street. 



FISHER (ARTHUR O.).— The 

Land of Silent Feet. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. D. Armour. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ts. 



FLAMMARION (CAMILLE).— 
Popular Astronomy. Translated 
by f. Ellard Gore, F.K.A.S. With Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, cloth, los. bd. 



FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS 

(The). Set in the beautiful Florknce 
Type designed by Mr. HERBifET P, 
HofifNE. Printed on hand-made paper, 

Vlrtf Inibus Puerlsque, Ao. By K. L. Btsvbn- 
SOS Witli 12 lUuBtnitioDB i d Colourerl Collo- 
type after the Drawings of Norman Wilkin- 
son;. (235 numbered cojiies.) Crown 4to, btJs., 
£.1 12s. 6'i net ; velhira, j£3 Ss. net. 

The Floretti or Little Flovrers of B. 
Francis. Translated iiy Prof.T- w, Aukold, 
M.A. With 29 Itlustrationsin Collotype from 
the MSS.in the Lanrentian Library. (^75 
numbered Copiee.) Printed in red and black. 
Demy 4to. boards, 30s.'net; vellum. A%s. net. 

Bongs before Sunrise. By AT.nuRNON 
Chahlbs Swinburne. (47B numbered copieB.) 
Prin teu 1 n rea aud hiack. Grown 4t(I, boflffda, 
26«. net; hmp vellum, 36*. net. - ; 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell ; atad 
A Song of Liberty. By William Blakk. 
With Introduction by P. G. Stokes. Crowa 
svn. boards. S". 6ii. net ; parchment as. net. 

Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics. By BLias 
CAiiMAN. SmfLll crown svo, boards, 5^. net; 
parchment jrilt, 6s. net. 

IKemarlale dl Molte Statoa e Plttare. 
Bono Inctyta Clpta dl Florentla. 
(Edition limited to 450 copies.) Demy svo, 6«. 
net : limp vellum, 12«. %d. net. 

OLvnipia: The I>atln Text of Boocaoelo'a 
Fourteenth Eolegue. with an Bncrlish ren- 
dering, and other supplementary matter, by 
Israel G-ollancz, Litt.D., and a Phototra--' 
vure facsimile of a part of the MS. Liimted 
to 500 copie? fcap. 4to, hand-made paper, 
boards, fl». net ; vellum, 128. 6d. net. 

Steven son's Poems. Complete Edition , 
Small reap. 4to, cloth, 128, 6d. net ; ve! vet calf, 
I8« net. 

The Poems of John Keats. Newly arranged 
in chrnnoloRiual order, and Edited by Sir 
Sidney Colvin. in 2 vol8.,'Bmall 4to, boai-ds, 
J5S. net; buckram, 21s. net. Large Paper 
E DiTiON, limited to 260 copies, fcap. 4to, hand- 
made paper, parchment, 31a. ad. net ; velluraf ■ 
45k. net. 

Flanders, The Little Towns of. 12 Wood- 
cuts by Albert Delstanohb, with a Prefar- 
tory Letter from Emile Verhaeeen. Hdituai 
limited to 500 numbered copies. Demy 4tu, 
bds., 12s M. net ; vellum, £1 Is. net. 



FLOWER BOOK (The). By 
Constance Smedley Armfield xaA 
Maxwell Armfield. ■ Large fcap 4to, 
cl., '5^. net ; parchment gilt, -js.td. net. 



FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 

—Dumb. Crown Svo cloth, 3s. td. 



FORTESCUE'S (MISS) 

REMINISCENCES. With Portraits^ 
and other Illusts . Demy Svo, cl. . 16.^. net. 



FRANCO - BRITISH EXHIBI- 
TION (The). Folio, cloth, loj. 6(i. net. 



FRANKAU (QILBERT).— Oneof 

Us: A Novel in Verse. 'Demyavo, 35.6^. 
net ; crown Svo, paper, Xs, net. 
"TId'Apa": A Poem, Demy Svo, 

boards, 2.r. 6J. net. 
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FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d. each ; post 
Svo. ilUistrated boards. 25. each. 

One by One. I A Real Queen. 

A Dog and his Shadow. 

Ropes ot Sand. With Il lustrations. 
Post 8vo. illusUatetl boards. 2s. each. 

Romances of the Iiaw. 

King or Knave 7 | Olympla. 

JackDoyles Daughter. Cr.8vo.cl;i.i.6rf. 



HKEDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. bd. each 

ihustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. 
The Iiawton Girl 



FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).— John 

Thorndyke's Cases. Illustrated by H. 
' M. Brock. &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. Js. 6d. 
Popular Editiox. mednim 8vo, 6^; 



FRY'S (HERBERT) Royal 

Quide to the London Charities. 

Edited by John Lane. Published 
Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, u. 6d. 



FURNITURE. By Esther Single- 
ton. WithlUusts. Roy.Svo.cl., le.!. net. 



GARDENING BOOKS. PostSvo, 

IS. each ; cloth. li-. 6d. each. 
A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse. Bv Georgi!: Glenny. 
Household Horticulture. By Tom 

and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By 'Tom [errold. 

Our Kitchen Garden. By Tom 

[ERROLD. Post 8vo. cloth. IS. net. 
Vine - Growing in England 

Practical Guide. By H. M. TOD. With 
Illusts. Cr, 8vo, bds.. T.?. net : cl., is. 6d. net. 



OARNETT (EDWAKD). — The 
Three Great Russian Novelists 
(Tolstoy, Turgenev, Dostoevsky). 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6.?. net. 



GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; 

Dost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Ro'bin Gray. I The Golden Shaft. 
The Flomrer of the Forest. 
The Braes of Yarroiar. 
Of High Degree. 
Queen of the MeadoTiir. 

Crown 8vo, pictiire boarus, 3^ . each. 
For liaclt of Gold, 
lartaat W^lll the IBTorld Say? 
For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 
In Iiove and War. 
A Heart's Problem. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | liovlng a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart's Delight. I Bloo d-Money. 
The Dead Heart. Post 8vo, illust.bds, 

2s. ; Popu lar Edition, medium 8yo, 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, i^. net. 
R Heart's Problem, 
In Iiove and IVar. 



GAULOT (PAULy-The Red 

Shirts: A Tale of 'The Terror.' Trans- 
lated by John de Villiers., Crown 
8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece by StANLEY 
WOOD. 35. 6d..; picturecloth. flat back, 2s, 



GERARD^D0R0THEA).-A Queen 

of CurdA and Cream. Cr.Svo. cl., 3s.6d, 



GIBBS (A. HAMILTON).— 
C liead I e a nd Son. ■ Crow^i Svo, cl., 6s. ^ 

Q I B N E Y (SOMERVILLE). — 

Sentenced I Crown «vo cloth i^.M. 



GIBSON (L. S.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, clotli, 3,5. f}dl eacli. 
The Freemasons. | Burnt Spicet^. 
Ships of Desire. 

The Freemasons. Cheap Edition, 
picture cover, is. net ; medium Rvo, 6d. 



GILBERT'S (W. S.) Original 
Plays. In 4Series. Fine-Paper Edition, 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, 35. net each. 

The First Series 'contains ; The Wicked 
World — PygmaUon and Galatea — 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace ,of 
Truth—Trial by Jury— lolanthe. 

The Second Series ■ contains: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Druce — Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

The Third Semes contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggerty's Fairy — Rosen- 
crantz and Guiidenstern — Patience — 
Princess Ida— The Mikado— Ruddigore 
—The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gou- 
doliers- The Mountebanks— Utopia. 
, The Fourth Series contains : The Fairy's 
Dilemma — The Grand Duke— His Excel- 
lency — 'Haste to the Wedding' — Fallen 
Fairies— The Gentleman in Black — Bran- 
tinghame Hall— Creatures of Impulse — 
Randall's Thumb— The Fortune-hunter 
— Thes pis. With Portrait of the Author, 

Eight Original Gomlo Opevas. 

Two Series, demy Svo, cl., 2s. 6d. net each. 

The First Series contains : The Sorcerer 
—H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Pirates of 
Penzance '— lolanthe — Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida— The RJikado — Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains: The Gon- 
doliers — The Grand Duke— The Yeomen 
of the Guard — His Excellency — Utopia. 
Limited— Ruddi gore — The Mountebanks 
—Hast e to the Wedding. 

The Gilbert and Salliyan Birth- 
day Book, Compiled by A, Watson. 
Royal i6mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. ; decorated 
cover, IS. net. 



GISSING (ALGERNON), Novels 

by. Cr. Svo, cloth. 35. 6d, each. 
Knitters in the Sun, 
rriie Wealth of Mallerstang. 
AnAngel' a Portion. | B aliol Garth 
The Dreams of Simon Usher. Cr, 
Svo, clotli, 3i. 6d. ; Cheap Edit,, is, net. 
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aiLBERt (WILLIAM).— James 

Duke, Cost ermoD gen Post 8vo. 2s. 



OLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 

, by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each : 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2;. eacli. 

The Lsst Heireas. With 2 Illusts. 

The Fossloker: A Romance of Mash- 

onaland. Two IlUists. by Hume Nisbet. 

S. Fair C olonist. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. fid. each. 
The Oolden Rock. With Frontispiece. 
Tales from the Veld. With 12 Illusts. 
Max Thornton. With 8 lUustrations 

, by J. S. Crqmpton, R.I. 
A Fair Colonist. Cr. 8vo, cL, u. net. 



QLOVER (JAMES). — Jimmy 
Qlover and His Friends. With Illus- 
trations. DemySvo, cloth, ys. 6d- net. 



aODWm (WILLIAM). — Lives 

otthe Necromancers. Post Svo, cl., 2x. 



GOLDEN TREASURY of 
Thought, The. By Theodore Ta^'- 
tOR, Cr. 8yo, cl., 31. 6d, 



QOODMAN (E. J.)— The Fate of 

Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 3^. 6d. 

GRACE (ALFRED A.).— Tales 

of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cl., 31. 6d. 



GRACE, Dr. E. M.: A Memoir. 

By F. S. Ashley-Cooper. Crown Svo, 
cloth., 5j. net. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS, Tlie 
Lite of the. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KONER. Edited by Dr. F. Hueffer. 
With 545 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cl., 7s 6d. 



GREEN (F. E.)— The Surrey 

Hills. Illustrated by ELLIOTT Sea- 
BROOKE. Fcap. 4(0, cl"lh, js. 6d. net. 

GREENWOOD (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner in the Dock. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. fid. 



GREY (Sir GEORGE). —The 

Romance of a Proconsul. By James 
Milne: Crown Svo, buckram, 6s. 



GRIFFITH (CECIL). -Corinthia 

Marazion. Crown Svo. cloHi ^,t. 6rf. 
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GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. 99, 
^nd Blue Blood. 'Ciown Svo. clolh. 2s. 



■OR 1 M M. — German Popular 

:' I'. stories. — Collected by the Brothers 
'f Grimm and Translated by Edgar Tay- 
lor. With an Intro, by JOHN RUSKIN, 
Illustrated by George' Cruikshank. 
Square Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 



GRONER (AUGUSTA). —The 

, Man with the Black Cord. Trans. 

latcd by Grace I. Colbron. With 2 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6j. 



QYP. — CLOCLO. Translated by 
Nora M. Statham. Cr. Svo, cl., i.t. 6d. 



HABBERTON (JOHN).— Helen's 

Bttbles. With Coloured Frontis.and 60 
Illusts. by Eva Roos. Fcap, 4to, cl., 6s. 



HAIR, The : Its Treatment. 

By Dr. J. PiNCUS. Cr. Svo. is. . cl.. [i.6d. 



HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, ^.t. each. 
Hew Symbols. I Tfcs Serpent Play 
I<egends o f the Morro w. 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth , is. 



HALL (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches 

of Irish Character. Illusts. by Cruik- 
SHANK and others. Demy Svr> cl.. 7v. bd. 



HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm. Crown Svo, 

picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Jetsam. Crown Svo, cloth, ^s 6d. 



HALLIDAY (ANDREW). 

Everyday Papers. Illusi. hds.. 2j 



HAMILTON'S (COSMO) Stories 

Two Kin gs, &o. Cr. 8vo ., c'., M. net. ' 
Crown 8vo, is. net each. 

The Glamonr of the Impossible. 

Through a Keyhole. 

Crown Svo, CiOth. bs, each. 

Nature's Vagabond, &c. 

Plain Brown. 

The Doo r that has no Key. 

Plain Brcwn. Popular Edition, 
medium 8vo- 6d. 

A Plea for the Younger Genera- 
tion. Crown 8vu, cloth, ?,v. 6d. net. 



HANDWRITING, The Philoso- 
phy of. By Don I'ELIX de .Salamanca. 

100 Kacsimiles. Pest Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 



HAPPY TESTAMENT, The. 

By Charles Loundsberry. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Rachel Marshall. 
Post Svo. riecorated cover, ij. pet. 



HAPSBUROS, The Cradle of the. 

By J. W. Gilbart-Smith, M.A. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. Svo, clotli, 5s. net. 

HARDY (IZA DUPFUS), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth. 3.T. 6d. each 
The Iiesser Evil, j A Butterfly. ' 
Man, "gToman, and Fate. 



HARDY (THOMAS). — Under 

the Q reSnwood Tree. Post Svo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. : illustrated boards, 2s. : cloth - 
limp, 21. 6d. \ Fine Paper Edition, pott ■, 
Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. net ; leather gilt, jj. 
net ; CHEAP Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 
Also the Large Type Edition de Luxe, 
with 10 Illustrations in Colour by Keith 
Henderson. Fcap. 410., cloth, 61. net ; 
velvet calf or parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Pocket Thomas Hardy. i6mo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. net : leather gilt, 3s. net., , 



HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER) : 

Uncle Bemus. With 9 Coloured ^id 
■50 other Illustrations by \. A. Shepherd. 
Fcap. 4to. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Mights with Uncle Bemus. With 
8 Coloured and 50 other Illustrations by 
J. A. Shepherd. Fcap. 4to, cloth,6». 
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HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY EDITION. (Ten 
Volumes now ready). Crown 8vo, cloth, 
31, 6rf. each. 
Vol. I. Poetical and dramatic 
Works. With Portrait. 
„ II. The Lock of Roaring Camp- 
Bohemian Papers— American 
Legends. 
„ III. Tales of the Argonauts- 
Eastern Sketches. 
„ IV. Gabriel Conroy. 
„ V. Stories — Condensed Novels. 
„ VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 
„ VII. TalesofthePacificSlope— II. 
With Portrait by John Pettib. 
„ VIII. Tales of Pine and Cypress. 
„ IX. Bdckeye and Chapparel. 
„ X. Tales of Trail and Town. 

Bret Harte'aCholae Workain Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^f. fvi. 

Bret Harte's Poetical 'Works, in- 
cluding Some Later Verses. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 4J. 6d. 

In a Holloiir of ttae Hills. Crown 
8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Maruja- Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. ; post 
8vo, picture boards, 2^. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Pott 8vo, cloth. 2.T. net ea. ; leather, *^.t. net ea. 

Mliss, Iiuck of Roaring Camp, &c. 

Condensed Novels. Both Series. 

Complete Poetical Wo rks. 
Crnwn 8vo. cloth, ftj. each. 

On the Old Trail. I Trent's Trust. 

Under tlie Redmroodts. 

From Sandtiill to Pine. 

Stories in Light and Shadovr, 

Mr. Jack Hamlin's M ediation. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 3J. 6d. each : post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

A TiSralf of the Plains. With 60 Illus- 
trations by St^nlky L. Wood. 

M. Ward of the Golden Gate. With 
59 Illustr ations by Stanl ey L. Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^.r. 6d, each. 

The Bell-Ringer of Angel's, &c. 
With 39 Illusts. by DUDLEY HARDY, &c. 

Clarence : A Story of the American War. 
With 8 Illustrations by A. Tule Goodman. 

Barker's Iiuok,' &c. With iq Illustra- 
tions by A. Forestier, Paul Hardy, &c. 

nevll's Ford. &c. 

The Crusade of the 'Bxcelsior.' 
With Frontis, by J. BebnardPaktridge. 

Tales of Trail and Town. With 
Frontisp iece by G. P. JACO MB-HOOD. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3$.6'd. each ; picture cloth 
flat back, 2S. each. 
A 'Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle's Client. 
A Prot^gde of Jack Hamlin's. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations 
by W. D. Almond and oth ers. 
Post 8vo, iUus. bds., 21. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Flip. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 



HARTE (,BKBT)—continuid. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. each. 
Iiuok of Roaring Camp, and Sen- 
sation Novels Condensed. Also 
in picture cloth at same price. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Californi an Stories. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. Cr. 

8vo, cloth , 15. net. 

Three Partners. Medium Svo, 6d. 
New Condensed Novels. Cr. Svo. 
cloth, 3j. 6d. ; Cheap Editi on, 15. net. 

The Iiife of Bret Harte. By H. C. 

Merwin. With II Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 



HASELDEN, W. K.— The Sad 

Experiences of Bl? and Little Willie. 

Thirty-six Cartoons reprinted from The 
Daily liirror^ Demy 4to, cloth, 55. net 
(limited to 500 copies signed by the 
author). Papercover, it. net, 



HAWEIS (Mrs. H. R,). Books by. 
^Ttae'AFt of Dress. With 32 lUustia- 

tions. Post 8vo. \s. ; cloth, is. 6(1. 
Chaucer for Schools. With Fronlis- 

piece. Demy 8vo. cloth, ?s. 6d. 
Chaucer for Children. With a 

Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 

Crown 4to, cloth, 3^. 6d. 



HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6rf. 

each ; post Svo.illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Garth. | Blllce Quentin. 
Fortune's Fool. I Dust. Four Illusts. 
Beatrix Randolph. With Four Illusts. 
D. Poindexter's Disappearance. 
The Spec tre of the Ca mera. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each, 
Sebastian Strome; 

liOve— or a Name. 

Miss Cadogna. IlluslratedSboards, 21. ■ 



HEAD (Mrs. HENRY).— A 
Simple Quide to Pictures. With 34 
Illustrations (14 in. Colour), Fcap. 4to, 
cloth, ss. net. 



HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. each. 
Confessions of a Journalist. 
Heirs of R euben. I Mar a. 
The EndlessHeritage. Cr.Svo. 3s.6d. 



HELPS (Sir ARTHUR). — Ivan 

de Biron. Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d. ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, 



HENDERSON (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Pag:e. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 



HENTY (Q. A.), Novels by. 
Rujub, the Juggler. Post Svo, cloth, 
3J. 6d. ; illustrated boards. 2s, 

Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6d, each. 
The Queen's Cup. 
Dorothy's Double. 
Colonel Thorndyke's Secret. 
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HERBERTSON (JESSIE L.)-— 

Junla. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



HILL (HEADON).— Zambra the 

Detective. Crown, 8vo, cloth, 3^- 6^.; 
picture cloth, fiat back, as. 



HILL (JOHN), Works by. 

Treason-Felctny. Post 8to. boards, 2s. 
The Common Ancestor. Crown 
8vo, clQth, 3^. 6d. 



HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL).— The 

Lover' g Creed. Cr. 8vo. d., 3J. 6d. 



HOFFMANN (PROFi). — King 

Koko. A Magic Story. Cr. 8yo, cl., u. net 



HOFFMANN.TALESOF. Retold 
from OFFENBACH'S Opera. By 

Cyril Falls. Illustrated in Colour by 
A. Brantingham Simpson, R.0.1. Small 
4to, cloth, 6^. net ; velvet calf, 12^. 6rf. net 



HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 

By several well-known Authors. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Is. 6(i. 



HOLMES (CHARLES J., M.A.}, 

Books by, Dy, 8vo, cl., 7^. 6d. net each. 
Notes on the Science of Picture 

making. ,With Photogravure Frontis, 
Notes on the Art of BembPandt. 

With Frontispiece and 44 Plates. 



HOUGHTON (MARY). — In the 

Eneifiy'a Country. With a Foreword 
by Edward GaRnett. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 



HUEFFER (FORD MADOX), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth,, 6*. each. 

A Call : The Tale of Two Passions. 

. The Young Lovell. 



HUGO (VICTOR).— The Outlaw 

of Iceland. Translated by Sir, Gilbert 
Campbell. Crqwn 8vo, ,910th, 3s. 6d. 



HULL(ELEANOR), Selected and 
Annotated by. — The Poem-book, of 
the Gael. With Decorations from Irish 
MSS. Small crown 8v6, cloth, 65. liet. 



HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 
Tbe Iiady From Nowhere.. Cr, 8vo, 

cloth. 3^. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2j. 
The Millionaire Ilystery. Crbwn 

8vo.-cloth, 3,^. 6d. . 
The 'Wheeling lilght. Crown 8to, 

cloth, gilt top. 6s. 



HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL). 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Fine Paper Edition, pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3^. net. 



HOOD'S (THOMAS) Choice 
Works in Prose and Verse. With 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and 200 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 



HOOK'S (THEODORE) Choice 
Humorous Works. With Life and 
. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



HOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

' Crown 8voj clofli, ^5. 6rf. each. 

'Twlxt iiove and Duty. 

The Incompleite Adventured 

The Nugents of Carriconna. 
, Nell HatTenden. With 8 lUustratione. 
. For Freedom. 



HORNE (R.HENQIST).— Orion. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, js. 



HORNIMAN (ROYl, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. each. 
Bellamy the Magnificent. 
Iiord Ca mmarleigh's Secret. 
Israel Ra nk; Crown 8vo , cloth, 35. 6d. 

Popular Editions, crown 8vo, cloth, with 

Dictorial outer covers. 25. net each. 
Bellamy the Magnificent. 
Israel Bank. 



HORNUNQ (E. W.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3jr. 6d. each. 
Stingar ee. | A Thief in the Night. 
.- The Shadow of the Rope. Cr. Svo, 
cloth, 3.S. 6rf. ; pictorial cloth, 2s. net. 



HUNGERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 

by. Cr. Svo, cl., 3V. 6d. epch : post Svo, 
boards, 25. each ; cloth, 2.;, 6d. each. 

The Professor's Bxoeriment. 

Xiady Verner's Flight. ■ 

Ijady Patty. I Peter's Wife. 

The Red-House Mystery. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. 

A Maiden All Forlorn. 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel. I A Modern Circe. 

In Durance vile. I April's Lady. 

The Thre e Graces. | No ra Creina. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6d. each. 

An Anxious Moment. 

A Point of Conscience. 

The Com ing of Chloe. | Iiovice. 
Popular Editions, R""dium 8vo, 6<i. each. 

The Bed-House Mystery. 

A Modern Circe. 



HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED), Novels 

by. Cr^wn Svo.clbth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated'boards, 2;. each. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

Thdt Ot her Person. 

Mrs. Juliet. Crown Svo, cloth, js. 6d. 

Tliornicroft's Model. With a Prefa- 
tory Chapter, by Violet Hunt. Crown 
Svo, cloth , 2s. net. 

The Governess.' .By Mrs. Alfred Hunt 
and'ViOLET Hunt ; with a Preface by 
Ford Madox Hueffer. Cr. 8vb, cl., 6s. 



HUNT(VIOLET).-The Desirable 

Alien at Home in Germany. With 
additional Chapters by FORD Madox 
hueffer. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



HUTCHINSON (W. M.)i— Hints 

on Colt- Breaking. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. dd. 
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HYAMSON (ALBERT).— A His- 
tory of tbe Jews in England. With 
i8 lllusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 45. 6rf. net. 



JENKINS (HESTER D;).-Be- 

hind Turkish Lattices. With 24 
IIliT-lrwrions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, net. 



HYATT (A. HO, Topographical 

Anthologies complied by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, full gilt side, gilt top, Sj. net each ; 
velvet caU, -js, 6d. net each. Jklso, Fine- 
Paper Editions, without Illustrations, 
in the St. Martin's Library. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2^. net each ; leather, gilt 
edges, 3.V. net each. 

The Cbapm ofVenlce : an Anthology. 
With 12 111. in Colour by Harald Sund. 

The Charm of liondon. With 12 
lllusts. in Colour by YosHIO Markino. 

The Charm of Paris. With 12 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Harry Morley. 

The Charm of Edinburgh. With 
12 lUusts. in Colour by HARRY Morley. 



JEROME (JEROME K.).— Stage- 
land. With 64 Illustrations by J. BER- 
NARD Partridge. Fcap. 4to, li. 



JERROLD (TOM), |Bool« by. 

Fost 8vo, IS. each ; cloth, is. 6d. each. 

Tbe Garden that Paid the Rent 

Househol d Horticul ture. 

Our Kitchen Garden: Tlje Plants We 
Grow, and How We Cook Them. Post 
8vo, cloth, is. net. "•' V, 



INGE (MABEL}, Novels by. 

Each with Fiontistjiece, cr, 8vo, cl., 6s. each. 
The VTisdom of Waiting. 
The Commonplace & Clementine, 



INCHBOLD (A. C), Novels by 
The Road of No Return. Cr. tivo 

cloth, 3£. 6d. 
Love In a Thirsty Land. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 



INDOOR PAUPERSi By One of 

Them. Crown 8vo, is. : cloth, is. 6d. 



IRVINQ (WASHINGTON).— Old 

Christmas. Square i6mo. cl.. 15. net. 



JAMES (C. T. C.).— A Romance of 
tlie Queen's Hounds. Cr. 8vo. cl. \s.6d. 



JOFFRE (General).— My March 

to Tlmbuctoo. With a Oiaracter Sketch, 
by Ernest Dimnet. C"i* 8vo, cloth,, is^. 
net. ,. iA 



JOHNSTONE (Arthur).— Recol- 
lections of R. L. dtevenson In tjhe ' 
Pacific. With Portrait and Faiisiraile^ 
Letter. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6^. net. 



JONES (CECIL DUNCAN).- 
Tbe Everlasting Search: A R. 

mance. Crown Svo. cloth, x>s. 



JONSON'S (BEN) Works. With, 
Notes, etc., by William Gifford. 
Edited by Colonel Cunningham.; Three 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth. ^. 6d. each. 



JOSEPHUS. The Complete 

Works of. Translated by William 
Whiston. Illustrated. Two Vols., 
demy Svo, cloth. 5s. net each. 



JAME5 (Q. W-). — 5craggles: 
The Story tof a Sparrow. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. 
decorated binding; is. net. 



JAPP (Dr. A. H.).~Dramatic 

Pict ures. Crown Svo. cloth. 5.t. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

The Pageant of Snmmer. Long 
fcap. decorated cover, is. net. 

The Life of the Fields. Post Svo, 
cloth, 2s.'6d. ; Large Type, Fine Paper 
Edition, potWvo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. net : 
leather, gilt es^es, jj. net. Also a New 
EniTION. vi/ith 12 Illustrations in Colours 
by M. U. Clarke, cr. Svo, cl., ss. net. 

The Open Air. Post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Larob Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott 
Svo, eloth^ gilt top, as. net ; leather, gilt 
edges, 3i. net. Also a New Edition, 
■with 12 lUustratioiis in Colours by RUTH 
DOLLMAN, crown Svo, cloth Ss- net. 

Nature near London. Crown Svo. 
buckram, 6s. : post Svo, cl., zs. 6d. ; Large 
Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott Svo, cl., 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s.net. 
Also a New Edition, with 12 Illus- 
trations in Colours by Ruth Dollman, 
crown Sv o, cloth, S». net - 

The Pocket Rlch&rd Jefferles: 
Passages chosen by A. H. Hyatt. i6mo, 
cloth gilt, is. net ; leather gilt, 3s. net. 



KEATS (JOHN), The Poems of. 

Arranged chronologically, and Edited by 
Sir Sidney Colvin. Printed in the 
Florence Press Type. 2 vols., small 
4to, boards, 15s. net ; buckram, 21s. net. 
Large Paper edition, fcap, 4to. limited 
to 250 copies, parchment, 31s. ^d. net ; 
vellum, 45s. net. \^ 



KEMPLING (W.BAILEY )— The 

Poets Royal of England and Scot- 

■ land. With 6 Portraits. Small Svo, 

parchment, 6s. net ; vellum, 'js. 6d. net. 

(See also King's Classics, p, 16.) , 



KERSHAW (MARK).— Colonial 

Pacts and Fictions. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. j 



KEYNES (HELEN MARY), 

Novels by. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. each. 

The Spanish Marriage. 

Honour the King, 

Khaki Library, Thb. ■ A Series of 
Copyright Novels. Crown Svo, cloth, 
\s. net. Full list on applicaiiorf. 



KING (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
'The TiSTearlng of the Grree^.' 
Passion's SlavBi I ^ell Barry. 
A Drawn Game. Crown* Svo, cloth. 

is. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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KING (LEONARD W.. M.A,).— 
A Htstoryof Babylonia and Assyria 
from Prehistoric Times to the 
Persian Conquest. With Plans and 
Illustrations. 3 vols, royal Svo, clolh. 
Each vol. separatfely, tSs. net ; or the 3 
vols, if ordered at one time,;£2 los. net. 
Vol. I.— A History of Sumev and 
Akk^d: An account of the Early 
Kaces of Babylonia from Prehistoric 
Times to the Foundatloa of the Baby- 
lonian Monarchy. [Heady. 
n II.— A History of Babylon from 
the Foundation of the Monarchy, 
about B.C. 2000, until the Conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus. B.C. 539. IShortly. 
„III.— A History of Assyria from 
the Earliest Period until the Fall of 
Nineveh, B.C. 606. \_Preparine. 



KINGS CLASSICS (The). 

Under the General Bditorahip of Prof. Isbabl 
GotLAKOz, D.Litt, Post svo, qitarter - bound 
, I antiquo -tf rey boards or red cloth, la. 6d. net ; 
: Double vols., 8«. net. Quarter vellum, grey cloth 
sides, 2«. 6d. net] DouDle Vols., Ss. net. Three- 
quarter vellum, Oxford side-papers, gilt top, 5a. 
net ; Double Vols., 7s. 6d. net. + signifies Double 
Volumes. • can be supplied for School use in 
wrappers at Is. net each. 
1. The Iiove of Books: the Phlloblblon of 

Rich ard da Bury. Trans. byJS.CXHOM as. 
+2. Six Dramas of OaldeFon. Ti-ans. by Ed- 

FitzGbkald. Edited by H. OBtsxEU, M.A 
•3. The Cbvonfcle of Jooelln of Brakelond. 

Trans, from the Latin, with Notes, by L. t\ 

JANB, M.A. Introd, by Abbot GASQaisT. 

4. Xtltajof Sir Thomas MoFe. By wilt.xabi 

RopKa. "With Letters to and from liis 
; Daughter. 

5. Bilkon BasUlke. Sd. by Bd. Aluaok, F.3.A. 

6. Kings' Eiettara. Part I. : From Alfred 

to the Coming of the Tudors. Edited by 

„ HOBXRT 8TBIBLB, P.S.A. 

7. Kings' Iietters. Part II. :From the Early 

Tudore; with Letters of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn. 

*S. Clianoer'a Knight's Tale, In modern 
English by Prof. Skuat. 

*9, Chaaoer's Man of IiaiaTs Tale, Bqalxe's 
Tale, and Mnn's Priest's TsQe. In 
moderfi English by Prof. Skeat. 
•10. Chauoer'a Prioress's Tale, Pardon- 
er'b Tale, Clerk's Tale, and Canon's 
Yeoman's Tale. In modem Engiiah by 
Prof. 8KBAT. (See also Nos. 4i, 47, 48.) 

11. The Romanoa of Falk Fltzwarlne. 

Translated by Alice Kemp - "Welch ; 
Introduction by Prot Bbasdin. 

12. The Story ot Cupid and Psyche. 

From "The Golden Ass^' Adukqtok's 
Translation. Edited by w. H. D. Rouse. 

13. Xilfe of Uargaret Godolphln. By John 

IflVBLTN. 

14. Barly tAvem of Dante* Translated by 

Rev. P. H. W10K8THED. 

15. The Falstaff Iietters. By Jakes White. 

16. Polonlus. By Edwabd FitzGebald. 

17. niedlseyal £<ore. From Babtholom^us 

Anolioub. Edited by Robrbt Steele, 

"With Preface by "William Mobbts. 
13. The Vision of Piers the Plowman. 

By William Langland. In modem Eng- 

mh by Prof. Skeat. 
19. The Gull's Hornbook. By Thomas 

DBKKEE. Edited by R. B.M0KEBItOW,M.A. 

f 20- The Mun'B Rule, or Ancren Rlwle. In 

modern English. Ec^lted by Abbot 

&AB<JDBT. 

21. flllemolrs of Robert Cary, Earl of Mon- 

mouth. KditedbyG. H.Powell. 

22. Early Lives of Charlemagne. Trans- 

lated by A. J. Gbant. CSee also No. 4r>.) 



KINO'S CLASSlCS—continued. 

23. Cicero's "Friendship," "Old Age," and 
"Sulpio'B Dream." Edited by w. H. D. 
R0U8B, Litt.D. 
f 29. Wordsworth's Prelude. With Noteft by 

W, B. WOBSFOLn, M.A. 

25. The Defence of Gaenevere, and other 

Poems by William Morris. With lu- 
trodnction by Robeht stkblk. 

26, 37. Browning's Hen and Women. 

Notes by W. B. WoBSPOLD,M.i.[/M2Fo(#. 
2S. Poe'B Poems. Nates byEDWABD noTTON. 
29- Shakespeare's'Sonnets. Edited! by C. C, 

riTOPES. '. 

30. George Eliot's Bilai Uarner. With In- 

troduction by Dr. R. GrABNBTT. 

31. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. With 

Introduction by Dr. It. Gabnhtt. 

32. Charles Reade'a Peg WofBngton. With 

Introduction by Dr. R. GtABNETt. 

33. The Household of Sir Thomas More 

By Anse MANMiNa. With Preface - by 
Dr. R. G-ABNETT. (See also Nos. 4, 46.) 

34C. Sappho : One Haudred I^yrlcs. By 
Bliss Cabman. 

35. Wine, Women, and Song : Medleeval 
I.atln Students' 1 &ongs. Translated, 
with Introd^ by J. Addinoton Stmonds. 

38. 37. George Pettte's Petite Pallace ot 

Pettle His Pleasura Edited hy Prof. 
I. (tollanoz. Uh Two Volwmes. 

3B. WalpQle'B Castle of Otranto. With 
E^reface by Miss Bpobgeon. 

39. The Poets Royal of England and 

Scotland! Oi-iginal foems by Royal and 
Noble Persons. Edited by W. Bailey 

KEMPLINQ. ■ si'i-as 

40. Sir Thomas More's Utopia. Edii;ed,jrr^ 

R,0P-EBT dTEBLE, F.S.A. t '^j'l^ 

*S1. Chaucer's Iiegend of Good WottlCaBl 
In modern English by Prof. SKEAT. i ~ ' T^ 

42. Swift's Battle of the Books, &e. fldltea 

by A. GUTHKELOH. , lu'-Pt 

43. Sir William Temple upon the Oard^ni;| 

of Epicurus, with other XYlJ^f^ 
Century Essays. Edltedby A.FoApEg^' 
8IEVBKIN&, F.8.A. ' ,,:.■ 'i^ 

45. The Song of Roland* Translated )M 

Mrs. Obosland. With iHtroduotlOitW'" 
Prol Bbandin. (Bed also No. 2S.) 4'?\v 

46. Dante's Vita Nuova. The Italian text, 

with RossETTi's translation, and Xntrddk,^ 
by Dr. H. Ohlbner. (See also No. lO 

*47. Chaucer's Prologue andHlnor Poems, 
In Tnodeni Engliehby Prof.BKBAT. - > ^^ 

«4a. Chaucer's Parliament of Birds antpll 
House of Fame. In modem English buti 
Prof. Skbat. mfi 

49. Mrs. Gaakell's Oranford. With Intr^ 

ductlon by R. Bbimlbt Johnson, ■ k'... 

50. Pearl. An English Poem of the FourteemU 

Century. Edited, with Modem Rend^ngr^ 

by Prof. I. GoLLASOz. [I^ePa/ring: 

61, 53. Kings' Letters, Parts 1X1. and XV^ 

Edited by Robert SffBKLB, P.S.A. 

[In Two^olumes. Preparing. 
53. The English Correspondence of Saint 

Boniface. Trans, by Edwabd Ktlie.M.A, 
56. The Cavalier to His Lady: ZVIIth 

Century Love Son^s. Edited by Fbank 

StDGWICK. 

57- Asser's liife ot King Alfred. Translated 

by L. 0. JANE, M.A. 
S3. Translations from the Xeelandie. 

Translated by Kev. W. 0. Gbbbs, M.A. 
69. The Rule of St. Benadlot. Translated 
by Abbot Gasqubt. 

60. Daniel's "Delia" and Drayton's 

" Xdea." Ed. by Abondell EsDAit.E, M.A. 

61. The Book of the Duke of True Lovers. 

Translated from Christine db Pisan by 
Alice Kemp-Wblch. 

62. Of the Tumbler of Our Lads% and Other 

Miracles. Translated from uautibb Da 
Ooisoi, &c» by ALICE Khmp-Welch.- 

63. The Chatelaine of Vertf. Translated 

by Alice Kbmp-Wkloh. With Introduc- 
tion by L. Bbandi:^, Pb.D. 
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KNIGHT (WILLIAM and 

EDWARD). -The Patient's Vade 
Mecam : How to Q^t Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, II, dd. 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) Collected 

Works in Prose and Verse, including 
' Poetry for Children ' and ' Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. Crown 
8vo, clotll, 3J. 6d. 
The Essays of SOa. (Both Series.) 
Fine Paper Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, «. net: leather," gilt edges, js. net. 



LAMBERT (QEORQE). — The 

President of Boravia, Or. 8vo, cl. 31. 6d. 



LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 

— Tbe Thousand and One Nlg:lits, 

commonly called in England The 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments. Illustrated by W. Harvev. 
\ With Preface by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, is. net e.-.ch. 



LASAR (CHARLES A.) Prac- 
tical Hints for Art Students. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo. cloth, 31. 6i. net. 



LAURISTOUN (PETER). —The 

Painted Mountain. Cr. 8vo. cloth, bs. 



LINTON (E. LYNN), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, js. dd. each ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, is. each. 

Patricia Kemball. J lone. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 

The World Well Lost. 12 lUusis. 

The One Too Many. 

Under urhlch Lord ? With 12 IHusts. 

' My Love.' | Sowing the Wind. 

Paston Careinr, | Dulcie Bverton. 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebe l of the Fam ily. 

An Octave of Friends. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 31. 6rf. 

The Atonement of Leam Dnndas. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, is. net. 

Patricia Kemball. Popular Edi- 
tion, medium Svo. 6rf. 



LONDON CLUBS: Their His- 
tory and Treasures. By Ralph 
Nevill. With Coloured Frontispiece 

I and 8 Plates. Demy Svo, cloth, 7j. 6rf. net. 

Clubs and Club Life in London. 

By John 'Iimbs. With 41 Illustrations. 

Crown 8yo, cloth. 3^. 6d. 



LORIMBR (NORMA).— The' 
Pagan Woman. Cr. 8vo. cloth, zs, 6ri. 



LUCAS (ALICE). — Talmudic 
Legends, Hymns, and Paraphrases. 

Post 8vo, halt-parchment, 2^. net 



LEHMANN (R. C). — Harry 
Fludyer at Cambridge, and Conver. 
sational Hints for Young Siiooters. 

Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 



LEITH (MRS. DISNEY).— The 

Ciilldren of the Chapel. Including 
a Morality Play, The Pilgrimage of 
Pleasure, by A. C. swinbur.xe. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. net^ 



LELAND (C. Q.).— A Manual of 

Mending and Repairing:. With Dia- 
grams. Crown Svo, cloth, 55. 



LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). - 

Madame 5ans-QSne. Translated by 
John de Villiers. Post Svo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 25. ; Popular 
Edition, medium Svo. 6d. 



LEYS (JOHN K.).— The I.ind 

says. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 



LILBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

in Marble. Crown Svo. cloth. 3.5. 6d. 



LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. td. each. 
Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacobite. 



LUCAS (E. v.), Boolcs by. 
Anne's Terrible Good Nature, and 

other Stories for Children. With 12 
Illustrations by A. H. Buckland, and 
Coloured End -Papers and Cover bv 
F. D. BEnpoRD. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s.' 

A Book of Verses for Children. 
Crown Svo, cloth, ts. 

Three Hundred Games and Pas- 
times. By E. V. Lucas and ELiZABiiiii 
Lucas. Pott 4to, cloth, 61. net 

The Flamp, and other Stories. 
Royal i6mo, cloth, is. net. 



LUCY (HENRY W.).— Qideon 

Fleyce. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; poit 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



LYRE D'AMOUR (La). -An An- 

tSioIogry of French Love Poems* 

Selected, with Introduction and Notes, ' 
by C. B. Lewis. With Photogravure. 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth,5j. net. < 



LITTLE (MAUDE), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
At the Sign of the Burning Bush. 
A Woman on the Threshold. 
The Children's Bread. 



LLOYD (Theodosia).— Innocence 

in the Wilderness. Cr. Svo, cloih, 6s. I 



McCarthy (JUSTIN), Boolcsby. 

A History of the Fonr Georges 

and of William the Fourth. 

Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth, 12s. each. 
A History of par Own Times- 

from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. LIBRARY 
Edition. Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth, 
12s. each, — Also the Popular Edition, 
in Four Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. eacil. 
—And the Jubilee Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 18S6, 
in 2 Vols., large post Svo. cloth, i^s. 
A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol. v., from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee, 
Demy8vo,cloth,i2;.;crowo8vo,cloth 61, 
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McCAKTHY (JVSTlN).-rmiinmd. 

A History of Oup Own Times, 
Vols. VI. and VII., from 1897 to Accession 
of Edward VII. 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 
24i.: crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 

A Short History of Our Own 
Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Accession of King 
Edward VII. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. : also the Popular Edition, 
post Svo, cl., 2s. 6d. net ; and the Cheap 
Edition (t otheyeari88o\ med. Svo, 6d. 

Our Book of Hemorles. Letters 
from Justin McCarthy. to Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed. With Portraits and 
Views. D emy Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Fine Paper Editions. 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, zs. net per vol. : 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 

The Reign of Queeb Anne, in i Vol. 

A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IV., in 2 vols. 

A History of Our Omrn Times from' 
Accession of Q. Victoria to igoi, in 4 Vols. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each ; post Svo, pict. 
boards. 2s. each ; cloth limp, 25. 6d. each. 

The ISTatepdale Neighbours. 

My Bnemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. | Ulnley Rochford. 

Dear Lady Disdain. | The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With 12 lUusts. 

Donna Quixote. With 13 Illustrations. 
, The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustrations. 

Oamlola. 

Red Dia monds. I The R iddle Ring, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6rf. each. 

The Three Disgraces. | Mononla. 

Julian R evelstone. 

'The Right Honourable.' By Justin 
McCarthy and MRS. Campbell Praed. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 



McCarthy (J. H.), works by. 
The French Revolution. (Consti 

tuent Assembly, 1789-91.) Four Vols. 

demySvb, cloth, 12s. each. 
Ajk Outline of the History of 

Ireland. Crown Svo, is. ; cloth, is. (td. 
Haflz in Iiondon. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6^2. 
Our Sensation Noirel. Crown Svo, 

Is. ; cloth. IS. td. 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown Svo, is. 
lilly liass. Crown Svo, l^. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Aliondonliegend. Cr. Svo,cloth, 3i.6if, 



MACAULAY (LORD).— The His 

tory of En£:land. Largc Type, Fine 
Paper Edition, in 5 vols, pott Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, zs. net per vol, ; leather, 
gilt edges, 3.?. net per vol 



M A C C O L L (HUGH) .—Mr, 

Strang'er*s 5ea1ed Packet, Cr. Svo, 
cloth 3T. 6d. : post 8vo. illus. boards 2s. 



McCURDY (EDWARD) 

Essays in Fresco. With 6 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, buckram. 5.t. net. 



MACDONELL (AQNES).— 
Quaker Cousins. Post Svo, boards, 2;. 



MACDONALD (Dr. QEORQE), 
Books by. 
Works of Fancy and Imagination 

Ten Vols., i6mo,tiroUer cloth, 2s. td. each. 
Also in l6mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per 
Vol. ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net per Vol. 
Vol. I. Within and Without— The 

Hidden Life. 
„ II. The Disciple — The Gospel 
Women— Book of Sonnets- 
Organ Songs. 
III. Violin Songs— Songs of the 
Days and Nights-A Book 
OF Dreams — Roadside Poems 
— Poems for Children. 
„ IV. Parables — Ballads — Scotch 
V. & VI. Phantasies. [Songs. 
„ VII. THE Portent. 
„ VIII. THE Light Princess — The 

Giants Heart— Shadows. 
„ IX. Cross Purposes— Golden Key 

CaRASOYN— LiTTLEDAyyGHT. 

X. The Cruel Painter— The Wow 
o'RiWEN— the Castle— The 
Broken swords— The Gray 
Wolf— Uncle C ornelius. 
Poetical Works, i Vols., cr. Svo, 
buckram, 12,!. ; pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, , 
25. net per vol. ; leather, gilt edges, 3s.. 
net per vol. 
Heather and Sno^sir. Crown Svo, cloth, 

Ss. 6d. : post Svo, illustrated boards, 2Si ., ^ .^ 
Llllth. Crown Svo. cloth, 6's, | ■ ' , >:' 

The Pocket George MaoDonald» 
I'assages Chosen by A. H. Hyatt. i6mo. 
cloth gilt, 25. net : leather gilt. 3^. net, 



MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

by.' Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Blo^i7 over the Heart. 
The Private Detective. 
Sentence d to Death. 
The Mystery of Iiincoln's Inn. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Cheap 

Edition, picture cover, is, net. 
Her Honour. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 

cheap Edition, cloth, is. net. 
The W^oman 'Wins. Cr. Svo. cloth, 6s. 



MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.).— Inter- 
ludes and Undertones. Cr.Syo,cloth,6s. 



MACKAY (HELEN).— Half 

Lnaves ; A Novel. Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. 



MACKAY (WILLIAM). ^ A 

Mender of Nets. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



MAGIC LANTERN, The, and its 

Management. By T. C, HepworTH, 
With lo lUusts. Cr. Svo, is. ; cloth, i5.6d. 



MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 

the Original, 3 ft. by 2 ft., with Arms and 
Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. . 



MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. 

The NeiH Republic. Fine Paper 

Edition, pott Svo, cloth, gilt top. 2s. net 1 

leather, gilt edges, 3s, net ; also post Svo, 

illustrate d boards, 25. 

Poems. Small 4to, parchment, 8s. 

Is Iilfe Worth Living? Cr. Svo, 6;. 
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MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 

Mort d* Arthur, Selections from, edited 
bv B. M. Ranking. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 



MARQUERITTE (PAUL and 

VICTOR), Novels by. 
The Olsaster. Trabstated by F. LSES. 

Crowa 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. War Edition, 

cloth, 2j. net. 
Vanity. Translated by K.S. West. Crown 

8vo, cloth. Portrait-Frontispiece, is. net. 
The Commune. Translated by F. Lees 

and R. B. Douglas. Or. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



MASTER OF QAME (THE): 
The Oldest English Book on 
Hunting. By Edward, Second Duke 
of York. Edited by W. A. and F. 
Baillie-Grohman. With Introduction 
by Theodore Roosevelt, Photogravure 
Frontis. and 23 Illustns. Large cr. 8vo. 
cl., ys. 6d. net ; parchment, 10s, 6d. net. 



MARKING (Yoshio), Books by. 
A Japanese Artist In Ii'ondon. By 

Yoshio Markino. With 8 Illusts. in 
Three Colours and 4 in Monochrome by 
the Author. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 

My Recollections and Reflec- 
tions. By Yoshio Maekino. With 
9 Illusts. in Colour and '6 in Sepia by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

Tbe diarm of Iiondon. Fa.ssages 
selected by A. H. Myatt. With 12 Illusts. 
in Colour by Yoshio Markino. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 55. net : velvet calf, ys. 6d. net. 

Oxford trom Within. By Hugh de 
Selincourt. With a Note and 12 Illus- 
trations in Three Colours and 8 in Sepia 
by Yoshio Markino. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7.*. 6d. net . : parchment. 15 5. net. 
Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 2.0s. net each ; LARGE 

Paper Copies, parchment, 425. net each. 

Also a Cheaper Edition of each book, 

fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

l!he Colonr of iJondon. By W. J. 
LOFTIE, F.S.A. With Introduction by 
M. H. Spielmann, Preface and 48 Illus- 
trations in Colour and 12 in Sepia by 
Yoshio Markino. 

The Colour of Paris. By MJI. LeS 
ACADfeMIciENs'GoNCOURT. With Intro- 
duction by L. B^Nl^DITE, Preface and 48 
Illustrations in Colour and 12 in Sepia 
by y6shio Marking. 

The Colour of Rome. By Olave JI. 
POTTER. With Introduction by Doug- 
las 3LADEN, Preface and 48 Illustra- 
tio- ^. jn Colour and 12 in Sepia by 

Yoa.JO Markino. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. net. 
The Story oflTone Noguchl; By Him- 
self. With 8 Illusts. bv Yoshio Marking. 



inus. uemy »vo, ci oin, i2.s. og. nei. 

MAYNE (ETHEL COLBURN).— 

Browning's Heroines. WitliFrontrs- 
Diece and Title in Colour and othe: 



MARLOWE'S Works, including 
his Translations. Edited with Notes by 
Col. Cunningham. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 



MARSH (RICHARD), Novels by. 
A Spoiler of Men. Crowii 8vo, cloth. 
3s. bd.\ Popular Edition, m ed. 8vo, 6d. 
Crown 8vo cloth, bs. each. 
Justice— Suspended. 
Margot— and her Judges. 
HU Love or His Iilfe. 



MA5SINQER'S Plays. From the 
Text of William Gifford. Edited by 
Col. Cun ningham. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3j. 6d. 

MASTERMAN (XJ.— Half - a - 

dozen Daughters. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 



MATTHEWS (BRANDER).-A 

Secret of the Sea. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 



MAX O'RELL, Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
Her Royal Highness Woman. 
Betinreen Ourselves. 
Ramble s In Igomanlan d. 
H.R.H. Woman, Popular Edition, 
medium 8vo. 6d. 



MAYCOCK (Sir WILLOUQHBY, 

K.C.M.Q.) With Mr. Chamberlain in 
the United States and Canada. With 30 
Illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. 



piece and Title in Colour and other 
Decprations by Maxwell ARmfield. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. - 



MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, ill ust. boards, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The voice of the "Charmer. 
In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey's Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm. 
The 'Way of a Woman. 
A Son of Ishmael. 
An Adventuress. | Rosebiiry. 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
This Troublesome World. 



MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 

Nevi'). Small crown 8vo, pure rag 
paper, boards, 5s. net per vol. ; pigskin 
with clasps. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 

1. The Book of the Duke of True 
Hoovers. Translated from the Kliddle 
French of Christine de Pisan, with 
Notes Ijy Alice Kemp- Welch. Wood- 
cut'Title and 6 Vhotbgravures. 

2. Of the Tumbler of our Iiady, 
and other Miracles. Translated 
from the Middle French of Gautier de 
CoiNCi, &c., with Notes by ALICE ,Kemp- 
Welch. Woodcut and 7 Photogravures. 

3. The Chatelaine of Vergl. Trans- 
lated from the Middle Freijch by AlicB 
Kemp- Welch, with the original. Text, 
and an Introduction by Dr. .L.Brandin. 
Woodcut Title and s Photogravures. 

i. The Babees' Book. Edited, with 
Notes, by Edith Rickert. Woodcut 
Title and fi Photogravures. 

5 The Book of the Divine Con- 
solation of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. Translated by MARY G. 
Steegmann. Woodcut Title and Illusts, 
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MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The Now)— mk/ 
Small crown 8vo, pure rag paper, boards, 
55. net per vol, ; pigskin with clasps, 
7,T. 6rf, net per vol. 
B. The liCgend of the Holy Flna, 
Virgin of Santo Gemlniano. 
Translated bv M. Mansfield. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 

7. Early BngllBb Romances of 
liOVe. Edited in Modern English by 
HulTH RiCKEHT. 5 Photogravures. 

8. Early Engllsb Romances of 
Friendship. Edited, with Notes, by 
Edith Ricicert. 6 Photogravures. 

9. The Cell of Self- Knowledge. 
Seven Early Mystical Treatises printed in 
1851. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Edmund Gardxer, M.A. 
Collotype Frontispiece in two colours. 

10. Ancient English Christmas 
Carols, 1900-1700. Collected and 
arranged by Edith Eickert. With 8 
Photo.^ravures. Special price of this 
volume, boards, 7s. 6d. net ; pigskin 
with clasps, tos. td. net. 

11. Trobador Poets : Selections. Trans- 
lated from the Proyenfal, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Barbara 
Smythe. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Decorative Initials, 

12. Cliges : A Romance. Translated witli 
an Introduction by L. J. Gardiner, 
M.A.Lond., from the Old French of 
Chretien deTroyes. With a Frontiso. 



ME LB A: A Biography. «y 

Agnes M. Murphy. With Chapters hv 
Madame Melba on The Art of SiKtJ- 
ING and on Music as a Profession. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, l6j. net 



MERRICK (HOPE). — When a 

Oirl's Engaged. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. f>d. 

MERRICK (LEONARD), by. 

The Man nho was Good. Crown 
Rvo, cl., 3 ^. td. ; post 8vo, i llust. bds., 2j. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3.V. 6rf. each. 
Cynthia. | This Stage of Fool s. 



MERWIN (HENRY CHARLES). 

The Life of Bret Harte. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and 10 Plates. Demy 
Svo, cl , los. td. net. 



METHVEN (PAUL), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ts. each. 
Influences. | Billy. 



MEYNELL (ALICE).— The 
Flower of the Mind : a Choice 
among the Best Poems. In i6mo, 
cloth, gilt, 2j. net ; leather, 3J. net.. 



MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels b^ 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3j. td. each. 
The Iione Star Rash. With S lUusts. 
The Balf orts 6f Culben . 
Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat backs, 2j. each. 
Plotters of Paris. 
The Temple of Death, 
Towards the Eternal Snows. 
Only a Nigger. Crown 8vo, cloth 
3s. td,; Cheap Edition, cloth, is. net. 



MINTO (WM.),— Was She Qood 

or Bad ? Crown Svo, cloth, is. td. 



MITFORD (BERTRAM), NoveU 

by. Crown Svo, cloth. 3j, td. each. 
Renshanr Fannlng's Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blachland. 
Hiviland's Chum. 
Harley G reenoak's Ch arge. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 31. td. each i picture cloth, 
flat back, 2^. each. 
The Iiuck of Gerard Rldgeley. 
The Kin g's Assegai. 1 With 6 Illnsts. 
The Gun -Runner. Cr. Sv o, cl., 31. td. 
Popular Editions, medium Svo, td. each. 
The Gnn-Rnnner. 
The Iiuck of Gerard Ridgeley. 



MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).— 

Hathercourt Rectory. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 35. td. : post Svo, illust. boards, zs. 



MONCRIEFF(W. D. SCOTT-).— 
The Abdication : A Drama. With 7 
Etchings. Imperial 4to, buckram, 215. 



MORROW (W. C.).— Bohemian 

Paris of To- Day. With 106 Illusts.by 
Edouard Cucuel. Small demy Svo,cl..6i-, 



MOZART'S OPERAS: a Critical 

study. By E. J. Dent. Illustra'ed. 
Demy Svo, cloth, I2i. td. net. 



MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. td. each. 
Basile the Jester. 
The Gold en Idol. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. each. 
The Dead Han's Secret. 
From th e Bosom of th e Deep. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 

Post Svo, illust. boards, is. ; cloth, 2.^. td. 



MURRAY (D. CHRIS'TIE), 

Novels byj Crown Svo. cloth, 31. td. 

each : post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Liife's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. With 12 Illustrations. 
Coals of Fire. With % Illustrations 
Val Strange. I A Wasted Crime. 
A Capful o' Nails. I Hearts. 
The Iffay of the World. 
Mount Despair. | A model Father. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
By the Gate ot the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob martin's Little Girl. 
Time's Revenges. 
Cynic Fo rtune. I In D irest Peril. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 35. td. each. 
This Iiittle liPorld. 
A Race for Millions. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Verse. 
Despair's Iiast Journey. 
Y.C. I Verona 's Father. 

His Own Ghost. Crown Svo, cloth, 

3s. td. : picture cloth, flat back, aj. 
Old Blaxer's Hero, Cr. Svo, ol., «. net. 
Joseph's Coat. Popuiar Edition, 6tf, 
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MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HENRY HBRMAN, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, zs. each. 
One TrairelleF Returns. 
The Bishops' Bible, 
JPaulJones's Alias, With Illustrations. 



NEVILL (RALPH), Books by, 
London Clabs: their History ^nd 
Treasures. With 9 Plates (oue Col- 
oured). Demy 8vo, cloth, Ts. 6d. net, 
The Han of Pleasure. With 28 
Illustrations, Coloured and plain. Demy 
8vo, cloth, I2S. 6d. net. 



NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 

Irom the Enemy, Wiih 8 Coloured 
lUusts. by Gerald Leake. Or. 8v:j, cl., 
3^. 6rf, net ; fcap . 8vo, no. l Uusts., is. 

NEWTE (H. W. C), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 
Pansy Meares. [Also Cheap Ed. is, net. 
A ' Toung Lady ' : A Study in Selectness. 
The Home of the Seven Devils. 
' , The Cuckoo Iiamb. 
i A PUIar of Salt. 
; Cheaper Editions. Crown 8vo, picture 
boards, is. net. each. 
Pansy Meares. | A 'Young Iiady. 



NIJINSKY. THE ART OF. By 

Geoffrey Whitworth. Illustrated in 
Colour by Dorothy Mullock. Post 
8i-o. cloth, 3s. 6d. net^ 



NISBET (HUME), Books by. 

'Bail Up I' Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

post 8vo, boards, zs. : medium 8vo, 6d. 
Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2i-. 



NOQ UCHI (YONE), The Story of 

, Told by Himself. With 8 Illustrations 
by YoSHIO M ARKiNO. Or. 8yo, cl., 6s. net 



NORDAU (MAX).— Morganatic. 

; Tran s. by Elizabeth Lee. Cr. Svo. cl, 6s. 

NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

Cr, Svo, CL, 3s. 6d. each : bds., 2,s. each. 
Saint An n's. | BlUy Belle w. 
HlssWentiirorth's Idea. Cr.Svo, 31.612. 



OHNET (QEORQES), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards. 2s. each, 
0r, Kam ean. | A I iast Iiove. 
AWelrdOlft. CrownSvo, cloth, 3j. fid- 
post 8yo, illustrated boards , as. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3j. 6d. each. 
The Path of Glory. 
Iiove's Depths. 
The jMoney-maker, 
The mroman of Mystery. 

The Conq ueress. 

Doctor Rameau. Cr. Svo, cloth, u. net. 



OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Grea test Heiress In Bngland 
Whlteladles. Crown Svo, cloth, with 12 

Illustrations, is. 6d. ; post Svo, bds., 2s. 
The Sorceress. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6if. 



OLYMPIA: the Latin Text ol 

Boccaccio's Fourteenth Eclogue, 

with an English t-endering and other 
Supplementary Matter by ISRAEL GOL- 
LANCZ, Litt.D.,and Photogravure Front- 
I ispiece. Printed in the Florence Press 
Type upon hand-made paper. Edition 
limited to 500 copies. Fcap. 4to, boards, 
bs. net : vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 



O'SHAUQHNESSY (ARTHUR). 

Music & Moonlight. Fcp. 8vo, cl., 7.1. 6d. 



OUIDA, Novels by. Crown Svo, 

cloth, 3i. 6d. each ; post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2^. each. 



Trlcotrln. 

RnfBno. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

IVanda. 

Ariadne. 

Vascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Pucic. 

Idalla. 

Bimbl. 

Slgna. 

Friendship, 

Qallderojr, 



log of Flanders. 
3II Castlemalne's 



A Dog 
Cecl 

Gage. 
Princess Napraxlne. 
Held in Bondage. 
Under Two Flags. 
Folic- Farlne. 
Two 'Wooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. 
In a Winter City. 
Santa Barbara. 
In Maremma. 
Strathmore. 
Pipistrello. 
Two Offenders. 
Syrlin. 



Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
A Rainy June. I The Massarenes. 
The Igaters of Ed era. 

CHEAPER Editions, crown Svo, cloth, flat. 

iDacks, 2.?, c^ch. 
Syrlin. I The Waters of Edera. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
Under Tw^o Flags. Moths. 

Held in Bondage. Puck. 

Strathmore. Trlcotrln. 

The Massarenes. Chandos. 

Friendship. Ariadne. 

T-wo Little Wooden Shoes. 
Idalia. I Othmar. I Pascarol. 
A Village Commune. (Crown Svn.) 
Folle-Farine. | Princess Naprasine 
Wanda, 1 In Mar eniima. 

Two Iiittle Wooden Shoes. Larch 
Type Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 15. net. 

Cheap Editions. Cr. Svo, cloth, is. net. 
Rufflno. I Syrlin . 

Demy Svo, cloth, 5.T. net each. 

A Bog of Flanders, The Nurn- 

berg Stove, &c. With 8 Illustrations 

in Colour by MARIA L. KIRK. 

Blmbi: Stories for Children. With 8 

Illustratio ns in Colour fay M aria L, Kirk. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of OuiDA by F. Sydney 
Morris. Pott.Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2j. net; i 
leather, gilt edges, 31.net. 



OSBOURNE (LLOYD), Stories 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. each. 
The MotormaniacB. 
Three Speeds Forward, WithlUusts. 
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OXFORD FROM WITHIN. By 

Hugh DE SSlincourt. With a Note and 

■ 12 Illustrations in Co'lour and 8 in Sepia 

by YosHio Marking. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

7s. td, net. ; parchment. 15^. net. 



PAGE (THOMAS NELSON}.— 
Santa Qlaus's Partner. With 8 
Coloured Illustrations by Olga Morgan. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. td. net. 



FAIN (BARRY).— Eliza's Hus- 
band. Fcap., 8vo. \s. : cloth, i^. 6d. 

pAnDURAN^ HARI; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 25. 



PARIS.- Bohemian Paris of To- 
day. By W. C. Morrow. With 106 
Illustrations by E. Cocuel. Small demy 
8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The Illnstrated Catalogue of the 
Paris Salon. With about 300 illus- 
trations. Published annually. Dy.Svo. 3,t. 



PATTERSON (MARJORIE).— 
The Dust of the Road: A Novel. 
Crbwn 8vo, cloth, 6.?. 



PAUL(MARQARET A.).— Gentle 

and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.?. 6t/. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth , 3s. 6a!. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Lost Sip Massingberd. 
The ClyfTapds of Clyffe. 
A County Family. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. i For Cash Only. 

High Spirits. | Sunny Stories. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 12 lUusts. 
The Family Scapegrace. ' 

Holiday Tasks. | At Her Mercy, 
The Talk of the Town. 12 lUusts. 
The Mystery of Mirbrldge. 
The 'HTord and the Will. 
The Burnt Million. 
A Trying Patient. 
Gwfendoli ne'B Harves t. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2S. each. 
Humorous Stories. | From Exile. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Bentlnck's Tutor. 
Walter's Word. I Fallen Fortunes. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Iilke Father, Like Son. 
A IHToman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon's Vear. | Cecil's Tryst, 
Murphy's Master. 
Some Private Views. 
Found Dead. I Mirk Abbey, 

A Marine Residence. 
The Canon's Ward. 
Not Wooed. But Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Remrard. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Halves. | What He Cost Her. 
Kit : A Memory. I Under One Roof. 
Glow- Worm Tales. 
A Prince of the Blood. 



PAYN [JAME'Sy-coniinufd, 
A Modern Dick jHThittlngton. 

Crown Svo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 
3s,6d,; picture cloth, flat back, 25. 
Notes from the ' News.' CiSvia 8vo, 
cloth, IS. td. 



Crown Svo, cloth, is, net. 
A Confldential Agent. 
The Wor d and the W ill. 
Popular Editions, medium Svo, td, each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
W^alter's W^ord. | By Proxy. 



PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry tlje 

Dreamer. Crown 8'vo, cloth, is'.td. 
PEARS (CHARLESl.— From the 
Thames to tbe Netherlands. Illus- 
trated by the Author. Large crown Svo, 
cloth, ts. net. 



PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. td. each. 

The Sanyasl. I TheTea-Planter. 

Caste and Creed, Inevitable Law. 

Dilys. I The R ajah. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ts> each. 
The Unlucky Hark. { Sacrifice. 
Dark Corners. I Love in the Hills. 
The Malabar Magician. 
The Outca ste. | Love in a Palace. 

Popular Kditions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 

TheTea-Planter. { Caste and Creed 

Inevitable Law. I The Sanyasl. 



PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. td. each. 

A Free Solitude. I East of Suez. 

The Waters of Destruction. 

Red Records. 

The Stro nger Claim.' 

Idolatry .*C r. Svo. cloth, 6^. ; also 2^. net. 
Popular Editioj<is, medium Svo, td, each. 

The Stronger Claim. 

The Waters of Destruction. 

Ido latry. | A Free SoUtad e. 

PETIT HOMME ROUGE (Le), 

Books by. Demy 8vo; cl., 75. td: net each. 

My Days of Adventure : The Fall 

of France, 1S70-71. With Frontisp. 

The Favourites of Louis XIV. 

With4P.irtraits. 

My Adventures In the Commune. 

With nu merous Illustratio ns. \2s, 6d.riet. 

The Court of the Tuileries, 1852- 

. 1870. With a Frontispiece. Cl., sstnet. 



PETRARCH'S SECRET; or, 
The Soul's Conilict with Passion. 

Three Dialogues. Translated from the 
Latin by W. H, Draper. With 2 lUus- 
Irations. CrownSvo, cloth„65. net. 

PHELPS (E. S.).— Jack the 

Fisherman. Crown 8vo. cloth, is, td. 



PHIL MAY'S Sketch-Book : 54 

Cartoons. Crown fo lio, cloth, is. td. 

PHIPSON (Dr. T.T.), -Famous 

Violinists and Fine Violins. Crown 
8yo, cloth, 55. 
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PICKTHALL(MARMADUKE), 

Larkmeadow : A Novel oE the Country 
ni«tricls. Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. 



PLANCHE (J. R.).— Songs and 

Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



PLAYS OP OUR FORE 

FATHERS. By C. M. Gayley. Roy. 
8vo, cl.. i2s. 6d, net. 



PLUTARCH'S Lives of Illus- 

trlous Men. With Life of Plutarch 
by J. and W. Langhorne, and Por? 
traits. Two Vols., 8vo, half-cloth, ios.6d. 



POEMS OF THE QREAT WAR. 

Fcap. 4to, is. net. 



POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 

Works. With an Introduction by 
Chas. BAnPELAlRE. Cr. 8yo. cl., 3s. 6d. 



POLLOCK (W. H.).— The Charm, 
and Other Drawinir-Rooin Plays. 

By Sir Walter Besant and Walter 
H. Pollock. With 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. dd. 



POUQIN (ARTHUR).— A Short 

History of Russian Music. Trans- 
lated Dy Lawrence Hawakd. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5^. net. 



PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 
Novels by. Posf 8vo, illus. boards, 2s. ea. 
The Bomance of a Station. 
Ttae Soul ot Con ntesa Adrian. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. bd. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, is. each. 
Outlan^ and Iiaivmaker. 
Cbplstina Chard. 
Mrs. Treg aakiss. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^. 6d. each. 
Nulma. I Madame Izan, 
■ As a laratch in the Night.' 
Ttae lioat Earl of Blla n. 
Our Book .of Memories. Letters 

from Justin McCarthy. With Ports. 

and Views. Demy 8vo, cl., 12s. td. net. 

See also under Justin McCarthy. 



PRESLAND (JOHN), Dramas 

by- Fcap.4to, cloth, 55. net each. 
Mary Queen of Soota. 
Manin and the Defence of Venice. 
Marcus Aurellua. 
Beliaarlns, General of the East. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, jj. 6d. net each. 
The Deluge, and other Poems. 
Songs of Changing Skies. 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 
Books by. Crown 8vo,cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
Easy Star I^essons. With Star Maps. 
Flowersof the Sky. With 55 lUusts. 
Familia r Science Studi es. 

Baturn and Its Syatem. With 13 
Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workera. Crown 8to, is. bd. 



PRICE (E. C). — Valentina. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. td. 



PRVCE (RICHARD). —Miss 

Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. td. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2^. 



RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By 

Dr. John Brown. Square i6mo, with 
Frontispiece, cloth, is. net. 



READE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collected Library Edition, in Seventeen 

Volumes; crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td each. 
Peg Wofflngton; and Christie 

Johnstone. 
Hard Caah. 
The Cloiater and the Hearth. 

With a Preface by Sir Walter Besant. 
' It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
The Coarse of True Love Never' 

Did Run Smooth; and Single- 
' heart and Doubleface. 
The Autobiography of a Thief: 

Jack of all Trades ; A Hero and 

a Martyr; The Wandering Heir. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
Griffith Gaunt. I A Woman-Hater. 
Foul Play. | A Simpleton. 

The Jilt: and Good Stories of Man 

and other Animals. 
A Perilous Secret. 
Readlan a ; and Bible C haracters. 
Also in Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 
Peg 'Wofflngton. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
' It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
Ttae Course of True Love Never 

Did Sun Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Ttaief; Jack 

of all Trades; James Lambert. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
Hard Cash. I Beadiana. 
Foul Play. I Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Tourself in His Place. 
The lYandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Man, &c. 
The Jilt ; and other Stories. 
A Peril ous Secret. 
Lauge Type, Fine Paper Editions. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 25. net' each : leather,,, 
gilt edges, 3*. net each. 
The Cloiater and the Hearth. With 

32 Illustrations by M. B. HeweRDINE. 
'It la Ne ver Too Late t o Mend.' 
Popular Editions, medium 8vo, ftd. each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
* It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
Foul Play. | Hard Cash. 
Peg W^offlngton; and Christie 

Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
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READB (CHARLES)-c<>«/i«B«i. 
POPDLAR Editions, nudiuni Svo, 6d. each. 
A Xcirrlble Temptation. 
The Double Iffiarplage. 
Iiove Me Iilttle, Lo?e Me Long. 
A Perilous Secret. 
A 'BToman-bater. 
The Cour se of True li Ove. 

The Wandering Heir. Large TYPii 
Edition, fcap.Svo, doth. is. net. 

A Perilous Secret. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
IS. net. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
With l6 Photogravure and 84 half-l<j..t 
Illustrations by Matt B. Hewerdine. 
Small 4to, doth, 61. net.— Also the 
St. Martin's Illustrated Editio.w 
with 20 Illustrations in 4 Colours and 
10 in Black and White by Byam Shaw, 
R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 'js. td^ net ; 
parcbtnent, iQs, fid. net. 



REITLINQER (FREDERIC).-A 

Diplomat'sMemolr of 1870. Trans- 
lated from the French by Henry Reit- 
LINGER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 



RICHARDSON (Frank), Novels by. 

The Man vrhoJJost his Past. With 
50 Illustration; by Tost Browne, K.I 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6rf. ; POPULAR 
Edition, picture cover, is. net. 

The Baysusrater Miracle. Crown 

■ 8vo, cloth , j,s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. each. 

The King's Counsel. 

There and Back. 



RIDDELL (Mrs.), Novels by. 
A Rich Man's Daughter. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3j. 6d, 
Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3s. 6d. : , p ost 8vo, picture bo ards, 2,?, 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, M.each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Prince of W^ales's Garden Party. 
The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. | Idle Tales. 
Her Mother's Darling. 



RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 

Crown Svo, clotl], 3^. 6d. each. 
Barbara Derlng. 
Meriel : A Love Story. 



ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 
'Women are Strange. Post 8vo, 
illustrate d boards, 2^. 

■ Crown Svo, doth, 3s. <td. each? cost Svo, 
illustrated boards, ns. each. 
The Hands of Justice. 
The 'Woman in the Dark. 



ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ds. each. 
Hadrian the Seventh. 
Don Tarqninlo. 



ROMAUNT (THE) OF THE 

R05B. With 20 Illustrations in 
Coloured Collotype by Keith Hender- 
son and Norman Wilkinson. Crown 
4to, cloth, 2is. net. 



ROSENaARTEN(A.).— A Hand- 
book of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated by W. Collett-Sandahs. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 



ROSS (ALBERT).— A Sugar 

Princess. Crown 8vo> cloth, zs. 6d. 



ROWLANDS (EFFIE ADE- 

LAIDB), Novels by. Crown Svo, 
cloth, bs. each, 
The Price Paid. | Her Husband. 



ROWSELL (MARY C.).- Mon- 
sieur do Paris. Cr, Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. 



RUNCIMAN (JAS.).— Skippers 

and Shellbacbs. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



RUSICIN SERIES (The). Square 

t6nio. cl., with Frontispieces, is. net ea. 
The King of the Golden River. 

By loEN RusKiN. Illustrated by Doyle. 
Rnsiiin as a Religious Teacher. 

By F. W. Parrar, D.D. 
Rab and his Friends. By Dr. John 

Brown. 
Old Christmas., W.ashington Irving. 
Fairy Tales from Tuscany, By I. 

M. AN'OE RTON ,; 

The Pocket Ruskln. i6mo, cloth gilt. 
2j. net. ; leather gilt, 3s, net. 



RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 

by. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d, each ; post Svo, 
boards, 2s. each : cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. 

A 'Voyage to the Cape. , 

A Book for the Hammock; 

The Mystery of the ' Ocean Star. 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 

The Tale of the Ten. 

iln Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Iiouise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea 

The Good Ship ' Mohock.' 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man? { The Iiast Entry 

The Convi ct Ship. | He ajt of Oak. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

A Tale of Two Tunnels. 

The Death Ship. 

Overdue. I MTrong Side Out. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 

The Convict Ship. 

Is He the Man ? 

My Shipmate Iiouise. 



ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE: List of the PrincipalWarriors who 
came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, 1066. In Gold and Colours, 5s. 



RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by 

Cr. 8vo. cl. 3.?. 6d. ea. ; pict. cl, 2s. each, 
A Country Sweetheart, 
The Drift of Fate. 
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RUSSELL (HERBERT).— True 

Blue. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6d. 



RUSSIAN BASTILLE, THE 

(The Fortress of Schluesselburg). By I. 
P. YOUVATSHEV. Translated by A. S. 
Rappoport, M.A. With 16 Plates. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. net. 



SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 

8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 

bv Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Junior Dean. 
Orchard Damerel. 
The Master of St. Benedict's. 
In the Face of the World. 
To His OiKn Master. 
The Trem lett Diamond s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
The \7oolng of May. 
Fortune's Gate. 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
Gallantry Bower. 
A Proctor's l!7ooing. 
Bonnie Maggie Iiauder. 
Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 
Mary U n-gfin. With 8 I llustrations. 
To His Own Master. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

Is. net. 



SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). ~ A 
Levantine Family. Cr. 8yo. cl.. 1.?. dd. 



SALA (Q. A.).— Gaslight and 

Daylight. Post 8vo.inustr;it^-d bonrds.g^. 

SANDEMAN (QEORGE) 

Agnes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



SELINCOURT (HUGH DE), 
Books by. 
Oxford from Within. With a Note 
:ind 20 Illustrations in t olour and Mono- 
chrome by YosHio Marki.vo. DemySvo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment. 155. net. 
A Daughter of the Morning. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



SERQEANT(ADELINE), Novels 

■ by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. each. 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Endicott's Bxperiment, 
The Missing Elizabeth^ 



5ERM0N ON 'THE MOUNT 

(The), Illuminated in Gold and Colours 
by Alberto Sangorski. Fcap. 4to, 
Jap. vellum, 6s. net ; parchment, full 
gilt, with silk ties, Ss. 6d net. 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 

In pocicet size, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per 
Vol. ; leather, ^ilt edjies. ?j. net per Vol. 
By WALTKR BESANT. 

London. I Westminster. 

Jerusalem. By Besant and Palmer. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

Sir Richard Whlttington. 

Gaspard de Coligny. 

By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO. 

The Decameron. 



5T. MARTIN'S LlBltAR\—co,:Uniiid. 
By KOBEKT BKOWNING. 
Illustrated in Colours by E. F, Bricedale. 
Plppa Passes: and Men and Wo> 

men. 
Dramatis Personsa : and Dra> 
matlc Romances and Iiyrics. 
Bv ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

By HALL CAINE. 

The Deemster. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 
The W^oman in White. 

By DANIEL DEFOE. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 Illus- 
tr:itions by G. Cruikshank. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Speeches. With Portrait. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Blghteenth Century' Vignettes. 
la Three Series, each Illustrated. 
By W.S. GILBERT. 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth Series with a Portrait. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greennrood Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 
Condensed Novels. 
Mllss, The Iiuck of Roaring Camp, 

and other Stories. With Portrait. . , 
Poetical 'Works. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. G. Thomson. 
Cmpiled bv A. H. HYATT. 
TheCharmof Eiondon: An Antholojjv. 
The Charm of Rdlnburgh. 
The Charm of Venice. 
The Charm of Paris. 

Bv RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The tlfe of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Nature near Iiondon. 

By CHARLES LAHB. 
TheBssays of Rlia. . 

By LORD MACAULAY. 
History of England, in ■; Volumes. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 

and of William IV., in 2 Vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accessionof Q.Victoria to iqor.in 4 Vols. 
By GEORGE MacDONALD. 
Poetical Works. In 2 vols. 
Works of Fancy and Imagination, 
in 10 Vols. l6mo. (For List, see p. 18.) 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 

The New Republic. 

By OUIDA. 
Wisdom, 'Wit, and Pathos. 

By CHARLES READE. 
The Cloister and the Kearth. With 

32 Illustrations by M, B. Hewefdine. 
■ It is Never Too Iiate to Mend.' 

By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Prose 'Works. 2 vols., with 2 Ports. 
Poetical Works. 2 vols., with 2 Plates. 

Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK, 
and Illustrated in Colours bv BVAM SriAW. 
Ballads and Lvrics of liovei 
Historical nnd Legendary Ballads. 
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ST. MARTIN'S LlBRAKV—cmilinutd 

In pocket size, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per Vol. ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per Vol. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
An Inland Voyage. 
Travels with a Donkey. 
The BilYevado Squatters. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Vlrglnlbus Puerlsque. 
Men and Books. 
New Arabian Mights. 
Across the Plains. 
The Merry Men. 
Prince Otto. 
In the SoDth Saas, 
Essays of Travel. 
Weir of Hernilston. 
Tales and Fantasies. 
The Art of Writing. 
Iiay Morals, etc, | Poems. 

By H. A. TAINE. 

History of Bngllsh Iilterature, in 

4 Vols. With ^2 Portraits. ' 

Ev MARK TWAIN.— Sketches. 

By WALTON and COTTON. 

The Complete Anglsr. 

By WALT WHITMAN. 
Poems. Selected and Edited by W. M, 
ROSSETTI. With Portrait. , 



SANQORSKI (ALBERTO), 

Books Illuminated by. Fcap. 4to, 
Jap. vellum, 6s. net each ; parchment 
, gilt, with silk ties, 85. 6d. net each. 
Prayers Written at Valllma by 

/ ROBKKT Louis STEVEXSON. , 

The Sermon on the Mount. 
Morte d' Arthur, bv Lord Tknnysox. 



SCOTT (CVRIL):— The Celestial 

Aftermath, Pott 4tp, cloclt, 5?. net. 
Large Paper Edition, limited to 50 
cftpies, signed by the Author, 2lf. net. 



SHADOWLESS Man (THE) : 

PeterSchlemihI. BvA.voN Chamisso. 
lUustrated by GORDON BROWNE. Demy 
8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. net. 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 

Part I. 
The Old-SpelUng SHAKESPBAREi. 

With the spellmg of the Quarto or the 
Folio as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited 
by F. J. FURNIVALL, M. A., D. Litt., and F. 
W. Clarke. M.A. . Demv Svo, clolh, 
2s. 6d. net each Play. Of some of the 
plays a Library Edition may be had 
at 5s. net each. A list of volumes 
on application. * 

Part U. 

Ihe SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. 
Small crown Svo, quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 2s. 6d. net per vol. ; those 
marked' t may also be had in velvet 
Persian at 4s. net : and those marked * 
on large paper, half parchment, 5.?. net. 
per vol. Each volume with Frontispiece. 

'ti. Lodge's 'Rosalynde': the 
original of Shakespeare's 'As 
You Like It.' Edited by W. W. 
GREG, M.A. iSeadv.i 



SHAKESPBARB LIBRARY-coni. 
SHAKE5PEARB CLASSICS— cm/. 
Volumes published or in preparation, 

°t2. Greene's ' Pandosto,' or ' Doras- 
tUB and Famrnia ' : the original 
of Shakespeare's ' Winter's 
Tale.' Ed. by P. G. Thomas. [Ready. 

''tS. Brooke's Poem of ' Bomeus and 
Juliet ' : the original of Shake- 
speare's 'Romeo and Juliet.' 

Edited by P. A. DANIEL. Modernised 
and re-edited by J. J, MUNHO. \Ready. 

4. 'The Troublesome Reign of 
King John ' : the Play rewritten 
by Shakespeare as 'King John.' 

Edited by Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL and 
JOHN MUNRO, M.A. \Ready. 

5, 6. 'The History of Hamlet': 

With other Documents illustrative of 
the sources of Shakspeare's Play, and an 
Introductory Study of the Legend op 
Hamlet by Prof. I. Gollancz. 

't7. ' The Play of King Leir and His 
Three Daughters ' : the old play 
on the subject of King Lear, 

F.<iited by Sidney Lee, D.Litt. [Ready. 

"'^i. 'The Taming of a ShreW: 

Being the old play used by Shakespeare 
in 'The Taming of th6 Shrew,' Edited 
bv Professor F. S. BOAS, 'M.A. [Ready. 
""tQ. The Sources and Analogues of 
' A Midsummer Night's Dream.' 
Edited by Frank SiDGWiCK. [Ready. 

10. 'The Famous Victories of 
Henry Y.' 

II. ' The MensBchmi ': the original 
of Shakespeare's 'Comedy of 
Errors.' Latin text, with the Eliza- 
bethan Translation. Edited by W. H.'D. 
ftouSE, Litt.D. [Ready. 

12. 'Promos and Cassandra': 
the source of 'Measure for 
Measure.' 

'Apolonius and Silla': the 
source of 'Twelfth Night.' Edited by 
Morton Luce. [Riady. 

The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betwixt the two famous 
Houses of York and Lancas- 
ter,' and ' The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of Vork ' : the 
originals of the secondand third parts of 
'King Henry VI.' 

The Sources of ' The Tempest.' 
The Sources of 'Cymbellne.' 

17. The Sources and Analogues 
of 'The Merchant of Venice.' 
Edited by Professor,.!. GOLLANCZ. 

18. Romantic Tales : the sources of 
' The Two Gentlemen of Verona.' ' Merry 
Wives,' 'Much Ado about Nothing' 
• All's W^jll that Ends WeU.' 

-fig, 20. Shall e^peare's Plutarch: the 
sources of ' Julius Caesar, ' Antony and 
Cleopatra.' ' Coriolanus,' and'Timon' 
Ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke, M.A. [Ready, 



13. 



M- 



15. 
16. 
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SHAKES^BARE LIBRARY-<rOT;i!. 

PART III. 

THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE 
FOB YOUHG PEOPLE. , 

With Illustrations and Music. Based on 
Mary and Charles Lamb'sTalesfrom 
Shakespeare, and edited by Professor 
I. Gollancz, who has inserted within 
the prose setting those scenes and 
passages from the Plays with which 
the young reader should early become ac- 
quainted. The Music arranged by T. 
Maskell Hardy. Imperial i6mo, cloth, 
IS. 6d. net per vol. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net per 
vol. ; School Edit, linen, Bd. net per vol. 
I. The Tempest. 

II. As Ton Iiike It. 
HI. A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

IV, The Merchant of Venice. 

V. The Winter's Tale. 

VI. Twelfth Night. 
VII. Cymbellne. 

VIII. Romeo and Juliet. 
IX. Macbeth. 
X. Much Ado About Nothing. 

XI. liife of Shakespeare for the 
Young. By Prof. I. Goliancz. 

iPrgparirtg. 
XII. An Evening irith Shake 
speare : lo Dramatic Tableaux for 
Young Peopje, with Music by T. 
Maskeli, Hardy, and Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather. 3s. 6d. net 
linen. Is. bd. net. 

. f- 

Part IV. 
SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. 
^ series of volumes illustrative of the 
life, thought, and letters of England in the 
lime of Shfikespeare. 
Robert Laneham's Letter,describin;^ 
part of the Entertainment given to 
Queen EHzabeth at Kenilworth Castle in 
157S. With Introduction by Dr. FURNI- 
vall, and' IHustrations. Demy Svo. 
cloth. 5s. net. 
The Rogues and Vagabonds of 
Shakespeare's Vouth : reprints of 
Awdeley's ' Fraternitye of Vacabondes,' 
' Harman's 'Caveat for CommqnCursetors,' 
Parson Haben's or Hyberdyne's ' Sermon 
in Praise of Thieves and Thievery,' &c. 
With many woodcuts. Edited, with In- 
troduction, by Edvitard Viles and Dr. 
FURNJfVALL. Demy Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Shakespeare's HoUnshed : a reprint 
ot all the passages in Holinshed's 
'Chronicle' of wliichiuse xyas made in 
Shakespeare's Historical Plays, with 
I^tes. Edited by W. G. BOSWELL 
Stone. Royal Svo, cloth,' loj, fid. het. 
The Shakespeare Allusion Book 
Reprints of all references 10 Shakespeare 
and hisWorks before the close ofthc 17th 
century, collected by Dr. Ingleby, Miss 
L.TOULMIN Smith, Dr. Eurnivall, and 
J. J. Munko. Two vols., royal Svo, cloth, 
%is. net. 



SHAKESPBARB LIBRARY— ro«/, 
SHAKESPEARE'S E NOLAN D—roMi. 

Harrison's Description of Eng- 
land. Part IV. Uniform with Parts 
I,-III. as issued by the New Shakspere 
Society. Edited by Dr. Fuenivall. 
With additions by Mrs. Ci C, STOPES, 
(250 copies oiilv.) 17s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Elizabethan Verse. 
Edited with Notes bv William 
Stanley Braithwaite, With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Small crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. net ; vellum gilt, 7s, 6d. net. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By A. C. 

Swinburne. Crown Svo, cloth, Si. 
The Age of Shakespeare. By A. C. 

SXVINBURKE. Cr, Svo, buckram, 6s. net. 
Shakespeare's Snreetheart : a 

Romance. By Sarah H, sterling. 

With a Coloured Illustrations by C. E. 

PECK. Square Svo, cloth, 6s. 



SHARP (WILLIAM).— Children 

of To-morrow. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6rf. 



SHELLEY'S (PERCY BYSSHE) 

Comolete Works in VERSE (2 Vols.) and 

PROSE (2 Vols.), each with Froniispiece. 

Edited by Richard Hehne Shepherd. 

St. Martin's Library Edition. Pott 

Svo, cloth, 2s. net peir vol. ; leather gilt, 

3s. net per vol. 

*** Algo an Edition in 5 vols., er. svo, cloth, 

3s. ad. per vol., in which tb.? Pobtical AVoiikb 

form 3 vols, and the 'Prosk Wouks li vols. 



SHERARD (R. H.).- 

Crown Svo. cloth, l.s. 6d. 



-Rogues. 



SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD 

BRINSLEY) Complete Vt^orks. 

Edited by F. Stainforth. With Por- 
trait and Memou-. ' Cr, Syo; cloth, 3s. 6rf. 



SHERWOOD (MARQARET).— 

DAPHNE: a Pastoral. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth. t,s. 6d, 



SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 

The Purple Cloud. Cr. Bvo. cloth, 3s.6d. 
Unto the Third Generation. Cr.Svo, 
cloth. 6s. 



SIGNBOARDS: The History of, 

from the Earliest Times; including 
Famous Taverns and Remarkable Charac- 
ters. By Jacob Larwood and J. C. 
HOTTEN. With 95 illustrations. Crown 
■ Rvo, cloth, 3s, bd. net. 



SISTER DORA : a Biography. 

By M, Lonsdale. -Demy Svo, ^d.: m. bd. 



SIMS (GEORGE R.), Books by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. ,each ; cloth 
limp, 2s. td. each. 
The Ring o' Belld. 
Tinkletop's Crime. | Zeph. ' 
Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations. 
My Two 'Wives. I Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of «i Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The Ten Commandments. 
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SIMS (GBORQE R.), Books by—cmil. 
Cro'vvn fivo, picture cover, is. each; cloth. 

i^ 6d. eacli. * 
, The Da^onet Reciter and Reader. 
Dagonet Ditties, i Iiife Wo l4ive. 
Toung Mrs. Candle. 
Ill Ting o f Iiondon. 
Crown 8vo. clotli, 3s, td. each ; post Svo, 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2^. dd, each. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues a nd Vagabon ds. 

Crown Svo. clolh, 3J. 6a?. each. . 
Joyce Pleasantry. With a Frontis- 
piece by Hdgh Thomson. 
For Life— and After. 
Once upon a Christmas Time. 
With 8 Illustrations by Chas. Green, R,I, 
In Iiondon'B Heart. 
R Blind Marriage. 
Ifflthout tDhe Limelight. 
The Small-part Lady. 
Biographs of Babylon. 
The Myst ery of Mary A nne. 
Picture cloth, Hat back, is. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
In Lond on's Heart. 
Popular Ewtions, medium Svo, 6d. each 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues a nd Vagabond s. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible 

London. Crown Svo, leatherette, is. 
Dagonet Dramas. Crown Svo, is. 
Dagonet Abroad. Crown Svo, cloth, 

Zs. 6d. : post Svo, picture cover, 2s. 
His Wife's Revenge. Or. Svo, cloth 

3s.6d. ; Cheap Edition, is. net. 
Memoiri of a Landlady. Crown Svo, 
cloth, IS. net. 



SPEIGHT (E. E.).- 1 he Galleon 

of Torbay. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 



SLADEN (DOUGLAS).— A Jap- 
iinese Marriage. Medium Svo, 6d. 



SLANG DICTIONARY (The): His- 
torical and Anecdotal Cr.Svo, cl., 6k. 6d. 



SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE : Mrs 
Maxwell Armfield), Novels by. 
The June Princess. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 6s, each. 
Service. With Frontispiece. 
Mothers and Fathers. Frontispiece. 
Commoners' Rights. With 8 lUustra- 
,-'^. , , tidns by Maxwell Armfield. 
' Una and the Lions. 
See also The Flower Book, p. 11. 



SOCIETY IN LONDON. 

;- ' Svo, IS. i cloth, IS. 6d. 



Crown 



SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).- 

' . 5onga of Adieu. 4tQ . Tap. vellum, 6.^. 



SPALDING (Kenneth J.). — A 

Pilgrim's Way; Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net 



SPANISH ISLAM : A History of 

the Modems In Spain. By Kei.vhart 
Dozy. Translated, with Biographical 
Introduction and additional Notes, by 
F. G. Stokes. With Frontispiece and 
Map. Royal 8to, buckram, iis, net. 



SPEIGHl (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By Devious Ways. 
Hoodurlnked; & Sandycroft Mys- 
tery. I The Golden Hoop. 
Back to Life. | Quittance in Fou, 
The Loudwater Tragedy. 
Burgo's Romance. 
A Husba nd from the Sea. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Her Ladyship. I The Grey Monks 
The Master of Trenanee. 
The Secret of Wy vem Towers, k- 
Boom of Siva. | As it was Written?). 
The Web of Fate. 
Experiences of Mr. Verschoyle. 
Stepping Blindfold; 
Wife or Ho Wlfe.Post iivo,cloth;is. 6d. 

SPIELMANN (MRS. M, H.), 
Books by. 
Margery Bedford and her Friends. 

With ItlustrationSiby Gordon Browne. 
Large crown Svo, cloth, 5.t. net. 
The Rainbow Book: Sixteen 
Tales of Fun and Fancy. . With 
37 Illustrations by Arthur Raceham, 
Hugh Thomson and other artists. Large 
crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; also the 
Pine Paper Edition, cloth ilt, ss. net. 



SPRIQQE (S. SQUIRE).— An In- 

_ du strious Chevalier. Cr. Svo. cl. 3s. 6flf, 

'SPY' (FORTY YEARS OF), by 

LBSUBWARD. With over 150 Illus- 
trations after Portraits and Caricatures 
hy t he Author. Demy Svo, cloth, i6s. net. 



STAFFORD (JOHN).— Doris and 

I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. td. 



STATHAM (H. HEATHCOTE). 

—What Is Music ? With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6rf. net. 



STEDMAN (E. C.).-Vlctorian 

Poets. Crown Svo. cloth, qs. 



STEPHENS (RICCARDO).— The 

Cruciform Mark. Cr. Svo. cl.. 3s. 6d. 

STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 

Philip WInwood . Cr. Svo, cl., 31. 6d. 



STERLING (S.).— Shakespeare's 

Sweetheart. With 6 Coloured Illustra- 
ti ons by C. E. Peck. Sq. Svo, cloth, 6j. 



STERNBERG (COUNT). ^ The 

Barbarians of Morocco. With 12 
Iliusts, in Colour by Douglas Fox-Pitt, 
R B.A. Large crown Svo. cloth. 6s. net. 



STERNDALE (R. ARMITAQE). 

—The Afgban Knife. Post Svo, cloth, 
3^. 6d. : illustrated boards. 7s. 
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STERNE (LAURENCE).— 

A Sentimental Journey. With 89 
Illustrations by T. H. Robinson, and 
Portrait. Cr, 8»o, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 
Svo, cloth, 2j. net ! leather, 31. net. 
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STEVENSON (BURTON E.).— 
AHalra ol gtate. Cr. 8vo, cl. 3s.6d. 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 
Works by. 

Vlrglnlbas Puerlsqne, and other 
Papers. Florence Press Edition. 
With la Illustrations in Coloured Collo- 
type by Norman Wilkinson. Crown 
4to, hand-made paper, bds., £2 12s. 6d. 
net ! vellum, £3 31. net. 

Stevenson's Poems: Underwoods, 
Ballads, Songs of Travel, A Child's 
Garden of Verses. Printed iu the 
Florence Type. Small fcap. 4to, cloth, 
I2S. td. net ; velvet calf. i8 j. net. 
Crown 8vo, buckram. 6s. each. 

'Xravela with a Donkey. With a 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane, 

an Inland Voyage. With a Frontis- 
piece by Walter Crane. 

Familiar Studies of Hen & Books. 

The Silverado Squatters. Witli 
Frontispiece by J. D. Strong. 

New Arabian Nights. 

The Merry If en. | Lay Morals, &o. 

Underisroods : Poems. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Virglnlbua Puerlsque. I Ballads. 

Prince Otto. | Across the Plains. 

Weir of Hermlston. 

In the South Seas. 

Essays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Bssays in the Art of lirritlng. 

Records of a Family of Engineers 

The above books are also issued in a FINK 
Paper Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, u. net 
each ; leather, 35. net, with the exception 
of ' Underwoods' and ' Ballads,' which 
are printed in l vol. together with ' Songs 
of Travel,' under the tille of ' Poems.' 
' Records of a Family of Engineers ' is 
also publ ished at 6j. onl y. 

Songs of Travel. Cr. 8vo. buckram. 51. 

A Iiowden Sabbath Morn. With 
Coloured Frcnt. and numerous IIlus. by 
A. S. Boyd. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 55. net each ; 
parchment, 75. 6d. net each ; or, LARGE 
Paper Editio.ns, vel., 121. 6rf. net each. 

An Inland Voyage. With 12 IIlus- 
irations in Colour, lain Black and White, 
and other Decorations, by Noel Rooke. 

Travels mrith 'a Donkey in the 
Gevennes. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour, 12 in Black and White, and 
other Decorations, by NOEL ROOKE. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. With 
r2 lilustratioDS in Colour and numerous 
Black and White Drawings by IVIILLI- 
CENT Sowerby. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net ; Large Paper Ed., parchment, 
7s, 6d. net ; velvet calf, los . 6d. net, 

Long fcap. Svo, quarter-cloth, is. net each. 

Father Damlen. 

Talk and Talkers. 

A Christmas Sermon. Post Svo, bds., 
Is. net ; leather, 2s. net. Also a MINIA- 
TURE Edition in velvet calf, rs. Cd. net, I 



STEVENSON (R. l,.y-cominued. 
Prayers Written at Valllma. 

Post Svo, bds., ij. net i leather, is. net. 
Also a Miniatd?b Edition in velvet calf 
yapp, II, 6d. net ; and the Edition db 
Luxe, Ilium, by A, SANQOBSEI in gold 
and colours, fcap. ito, Jap, vel., gilt top, 
&, net. ; parch, gilt, with ties, 8j. 6d, net, 

Nenr Arabian Nights. Cheaper 
EDi-noN, post Svo, illust, boards, 2s. ; 
PoPDLAR Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 

The Suicide Club; andTheRajah's 
Diamond. (From New Arabian 
Nights.) With 8 lUnstrations by W. J. 
Hexne ssy. Crown Svo. cloth, 31. 6d. 
l6mo, decorated cloth, is. net each. 

The 6ire de Malitroit's Door. 

A I<odging for the Night. 

The Pavilion on the Iiinks. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I, 
Demy Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Stevenson Reader. Post Svo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; buckram, gilt top, 3s. td.; 
School Edition, cloth, ij. 6d. 

The Pocket R.Ii.S.: Favourite Pas- 
sages, i 6mo. cl., 2s. net ; le ather, 3s. net. 

R.L.Stevenson: A Study. ByH.B,BAiL- 
DON.With 2 Portraits. Cr.8vo,buckram,6j. 

Recollections of R. Ii. Stevenson 
in the Padflo. By Arthur John- 
STONE. Cr. Svo, buckram, 6s, net. 



STOCKTON (FRANK R.).-The 
Voune Master of Hyson Hall, With 
36 f I lusts. Cr, Svo, cl.,3^.6rf. ; pic. cl„ 2s. 



STOKES (FRANCIS GRIFFIN), 

Translated and Edited by : 

Eplstolsa Obscurorum Virorum 
(lSlS-1517). The Latin text of the 
Editiones Principes, with English Ren- 
dering, Introduction, Notes, and two 
Plates. Royal Svo, buckram, 25.C. net. 

Spanish Islam : a History of the 
Moslems in Spain. By Reinhak't 
Dozy. With Introduction and additional 
Notes by the Translator. Frontispiece 
andMap. Royal Svo, buckram, 21j.net. 



STONE (CHRISTOPHER), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6j, each. 
They also Serve. 
The Noise of Life. 
The Shoe of a Horse. 



STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Man Apart. 
The Iilttle Cod's Drum, 



5TRUTT (JOSEPH).— The 

Sports and Pastimes of the People 
ol England. With 140 Illustralions. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



STUART (H. LONQAN), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. ■ 
Weeping Cross. | Fenella. 



SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 
Told by the Taffrail. Cr. Svo, 31, 6d. 
Tale of the Serpent. Cr. Svo, cl,, 21, 
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SUTRO (ALFRED). — The 

_ Fo olish Virglngi Fcp. Svo, is.; d.. is.6d . 



SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice W6rks, 

in Pjrose and Verse. Cr. 8vo, cl., gj. 6d, 
Jonatban Swift : A Study. By J. 
Churton Collins. Cr. Svb, cl., ss. 6d. 



SWINBURNE'S (ALGERNON 

CHARLES) Works. 
Ur.Swinburne'sCollected Poems. 

In 6 Vois.. crown Svo. 36^. net the set. 
, Mr. Swinburne's Collected Tra- 
gedies. In5Vols.,cr.8vo, 305. net the set. 

Songs bafocs Sunrise. 1'lokencf. 
Press Edition. Crown 4fo.,hand-made 
Daper, boardSi 265. net ; velUim, 36s. net. 

Selections from' Mr. Bislnbume's 
Works. To whioji Is anpeiided 
Sketch of the Poet's' Life by Himself, and 
a Preface. With Portrait and View, 
Kcap. Sv o, cloth, 6^. 

The Queen-Mother; and Sosa- 

mond. , Crown Svo, 7^. 6d. net. 
Atalanta In Calydon. Crown Svo, ^s. 
Chasfelard : A Tragedy. Crown iivo, 7.:. 
Poems and Ballads. First Sebies 

Crown Svo, gs, ' 

Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Crown Svo.'gs. 
Pobms and Ballads. Third Series 

Crown Svo, ys. 
Son^s before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo,,ios. 6d. 
Bothnrell: ATragedv. Crown Svo, I2j.6rf. 
Bongs of Tnro Nations. Crown Svo,6j, 
QeoFge Chapman (In Vol. II. pf G. 

Chapman's Works.) Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Essays and Studies. Crown8vo,i^;. 
Bre6htheu8: ATraeedv. Crown Svo, 6s, 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

Svo, 6s, 
A Study of Shakespeare. Cr, Svo, Ss. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. Svo, 6,:. 
Studies in Song. Crown Svo, 7;, 
Mary Stuart: ATragedv. Crown Svo, Si. 
Tristram of I<yonesse. Crown 3vo,qs. 
A Century of Roundels. Cr, Svo, 6s. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Cr. Svo, is. 
Marino Fallero : A Tragedy, Cr, Svo, 6s. 
A Study of 'Victor Hugo. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown Svo, 12s. 
][iOcrine ; A Tragedy, Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr, Svo, 7s. 
The Bisters : A Tragedy, Crown S»o, 6j, 
Asf;rophel, &c. Crown Svo, 71, , » 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

Crown Svo, gs. 
The Tale of Balen. Crown Svo. yr. 
Rosamund, ueen of'the I<om- 

bards: ATra.gedv. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Channel Passage. Crown Svo, 7s, 
Love's Cross -Currents: A Year's 

Letters. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
'William Blake. Crown Svo, 6s, net. 
The Duke of Gandia. Crown Svo, 5s, 
The Age of Shakespeare. Crown 

Svo, 6s, net. 
Charles D ickens. Cr. S vo, 31. 6d. net. 
The Pilgrimage of Pleasure. See p. 

17 for Mrs. Disney-Leith's Children 

Of the Chapel. Cr. Svo, 6s. net. 



SWINNERTON (FRANK), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, each. 
Th« Merry Heart. 
The Young Idea. | The Casement. 



SYRETT (NETTA), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo; cloth.gs. 6d. each, 
Anne Page. 
A Castle of Dreams, 

Crown Svo, cloth, bs. each, 

Olivia Ii. Carelnr.' 
Dren dor's Daughter. 
The Endless Journey, &c. 
Three Women. 
Barbara of the Thorn. 

Popular 'Editions, medium Svo, 6d. 

Anne Page. | Olivia Ii. Carew. 

Three Women, 



TAINE'S History of.Enjglish 

Literature. Trans. byHENRV Van Laun. 
Four Vols., with, 32 Portraits, pott Svo, 
cloth, 2s, net each ; leather git., 3s. net ea.;( 



TAYLOR (TOM) . — Historical j 

Dramas; Jeanne Darc. 'T'wixt Axe 
AND Crown. The Fool's RSvEKOBir;, 
Arkwright's Wife. Anne Bole-vn. 
Plot and Pass^oS. Cr. Svo, is, each. 



TENNYSON (CHARLES) 

Cambridge from Wittain. With 12 
Illustrations in Colour and 8 in Sepia by 
Harry MORLEY, Dy.Svo. cl„7.t,6ti. net 

THACKERAY(W. M.).-! he Rose 
and The Ring. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 44 Illustrations , by Gordon 
Browne. Demy Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Pocket Thackeray. Arranged 
by A. H. Hyatt, i6mo, cloth, gilt 
top. 2s, net ; leather, gilt, top, 3s. net. 



HOMAS (ANNIE). — The 
Siren's Web.' Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



THOMPSON (FRANCIS), The 

Hound of Heaven, Ten Drawings 

lUustrating.'by FiiiDESWiTH Huddart. 
f Royal 4to, boards, 7j. 6d. net Also 50 
copies on parchment, signed by the 
Artist.- I2J. 6d. net. ■ 



THOREAU: His Life and Aims. 

By H. A. Page. Post Svo. buckr. 3^. 6d, 



THORNBURY (WALTER).— =^i 

Tales for the jffaplneB. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. 



TIMES (JOHN), Works by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Clubs and Club Life In Iiondon. 

With 41 Illustrations, 
Eingllsta Eccentrics and Eiccen- 

trlcltles. With 48 Illustrations. 



TOLSTOY: What he Taught. 

Edited by Bolton Hall. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. net.. ■ ■ ' 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.) 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth,' 3s. 6d. 

each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
I/ike Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel's ProgreBs. | Anne Furness. 
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TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. dd. each; post 

8vo. illustrated boards, 2,v. each. 
' The Way ISb I<lve Now. 
Frau Frolimann. I Marlon Fay. 
The liand-Iieaguers. 
Mr. Scarb orough's Fam ily. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2^.' each. 
Kept In the Dark. 
The American Senator, 
The Cold en Lion of G ranpere. 
John Caldlgate. Crown Svo, cloth, 

3.V. 6d. 



TROLLOPE (T. A.).— Diamond 

Cut Diamond. Post Svo, illus. bds., 2^. 



TWAIN'S (MARK) Boolcs. 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 

Svo, cloth. '35. 6d. each. 
Mark Twaln'sIJlbrary of Humour. 
With 197 Illustrations by E. W. Kemblk. 
Soughing It : and The Innocents 
at Home. With 200 Illustrations by 
F. A. Fraser. 
' The American Claimant. With 81 
Illustrations bv Hal Hurst and others. 
Pudd'nhead Wilson. With Portrait 
and Six Illustrations by T.OUIS LOEB. 

* The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

With III Illustrations. 
Tom Sanryer Abroad. With 26 

Illustrations by Dan Beard. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, With Port. 

* A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
*The Innocents Abroad; and The 

Mew Pilgrim's Progress. With 
234 lUusts. (The 2i.,edilion is also known 
as Mark twain'sPleasuee Trip.) 

•The Glided Age. By Mark Twain 
and C. D. WARNER. With 212 Illusts. 

' The Prince and the Pauper. 
With igo Illusti ations. 

* Iiife on the Mississippi. 300 Illusts. 
*The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn. 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kemblr. 

* A Yankee at the Court of King 

Arthur. 220 Illusts. by Dan Beard. 

* The Stolen 'White Elephant. 
•The £1,000,000 Bank-Kote. 

A Double - barrelled Detective 

Story. With 7 Illustrations. 
Personal BecoUectlons of Joan of 
Arc. With 12 Illusts. by F. V. Du Mond, 
More Tramps Abroad. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 

burg. With Frontispiece. 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain 
With Life, Portrait, and Illustrations. 
•»• The Books marked ♦ may be had in post 
Svo, cloth, without Illustrations, at 2^. each. 
Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
1 -' The Prince and the Pauper. 
I Huckleb erry Finn. 

Hark Twain's Sketches. Pott Svo, 

■i cloth, gilt top, 2s.net ; leather, gilt edges. 

35. net : poEt Svo, cloth. 2s. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Illustrated by WORTH BREHM, Royal 

Svo, cloth, 6s, net. 



TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).- 

iVlistres.s Judith. Posl Svo, boards, 2s. 



TYTLER (SARAH), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Burled Diamonds. 
The Blackball Ghosts. 
What Sh e Came Thro ugh. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Saint Mungo's City. I Iiady Bell, 
The Huguenot Family. 
Disappeared. | Noblesse Oblige. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Beauty a nd the Beast; 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6rf. each. 
The Macdonald Iiass. • 

The IWltoh-Wife. 
Kaphel Liangton. I Sapphlra. 
Mrs. Carmichael's Goddesses. 
A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 
A Young Dragon. 
Three Men of mark. 
■ In Clarissa's Day. 
Sir David's Visitors. 
The Poet and His Guard ian Angel. 
Cltoyenne Jacqueline. Crown Svo, 

pictuie cloth, flat back, 2s. 



UFWAKD (ALLEN), Novels by. 

The Queen against Owen. Crown. 
Svo, cloth, 3i. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 
2s. ; post Svo, picture boards, 25. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. 



VANDAM (ALBERT D.).-A 

Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 



VAN VORST (MARIE3-- Fairfax 

and h is Pride. Crown Svo. cloth, bs . 

VASHTl and ESTHER. By 

• Belle ' of Th! World. Cr. Svo. cl.. 3j. 6d. 



VICENZA (The PAINTERS of). 

By Tancred Borenius. With 15 full- 
page Plates. Demy Svo. cloth, ys. 6d. net. 



VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.) 

Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Scorpion, 

The Lov er's Progress. 

Crown Svo, cjoth, 6s. each, 

A Path of Thorns. 

The Wild Marquis ; Life and Adven- 
tures of Armand Guerrv de Maubreuil. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 75. 64. net ench. 

The Favourites of Ijouls XIY. 
With 4 portraits. 

My Day s of A d venture : the Fall 
of Franco, 1870-71. With a Frontis- 
piece, 

The Court of the Tuileries, 1852. 
1870. ,With a Frontispiece, Demy 
Svo, cloth, 5,T. net, ' ' 

My Adventures in the Commune. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo, cl., 12^ 6ff.net. 



WALTON and COTTON'S 

Complete Angler. Polt Svo, cloth, 
gilt, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3j. net. 
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WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, tlie Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d. : p icture cloth, fiat b ack, ar. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. td. each. 
The Heart of a Girl. With 8 Illusts. 
Tom Damraon. 

Ihe Youngest KIbs Brown. 
A Fight to a Flnlshi 
Xha Old House at the Corner. 
Love and Liordshlp. 
^iThat Ought She to Do? 
My Iiady o f Whims. 
Tom Dawson. Poj-ulak Edition. 
Medium 8vo, 6d. 



WARMAN (CY).— The Express 

A^essensrer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 



WARRANT to Execute Charles I, 

With the 59 Signatures and Seals. « zs. 
inr arrant to Execute Mary Queen 
of Scots. Including Queen Elizabeth's 
Signature and the Great Seal. 2s. 



WASSERMANN (LILLIAS).-- 

The Daffodils. Crown 8vo, clotli. is. 6d . 

WERNER (A.). — Chapenga's 

White Man. Crown 8yo, clotli, 3s. 6d. 

WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. bd.; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
With the Red Eagle Fopl'l&I! 

Edition , medium 8vo. id . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, -^s. 6d. each. 
A Woman Tempted Him. 
For Honour and Life. 
Her T«ro Millions. 
Two Finches of Snuif. 
W^ith the Red EaglQ. 
A Red Bridal, I Nigel Fortescue, 
Ben Clough. | Birch Deno. 
The Old Factory. 
Sons of Belial. | Stra.nge Crimes. 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 
The Phantom City, 
Ralph Norbrecli's Trust. 
A Queer Race. 1 Bed Ryvlngton, 
Roy of Roy's Court, 
As Iiuok nrould have it. 
As a Man Sows. 
The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wynne's Revenge. 
The Sacred Crescents. 
A Very Queer Busi n ess. 



WESTBURY (ATHA).— The 

Shadow of Hilton Pernbrook. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 3.?. 6d. 



WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Forbidden Name. | Mazeppa. 
Many Ways of Love. With 8 iiiusts. 
Hear the Tsar, near Death, 



WHITMAN (WALT), Poems by. 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction. 
by W. M. RosSETTI. With Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. ; pott 8vo, cloth, 
2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 



WILDE (LADY).— The Ancient 

Legends, Charms, and Superstitions 
of Ireland . Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 



WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU).— 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Cruwn 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 



WILLIAMSON (Mrs. F. H.).— A 
Cblld Widow. FostSvo, illust.bds., 2t. 



WILLS (C.J.).— An Easy-going 

Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 
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